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FROM CE SUIS JE TO C’EST MOI 
(THE EGO AS SUBJECT AND AS PREDICATIVE 
IN OLD FRENCH) 


By ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 
I 


N a now famous article published in 1920, “Comment on est passé 

de ce suis je 4 c’est moi,’' Lucien Foulet described the evolution by 
which the neuter pronoun ce, once representing the predicative in the 
pronominal formula of identification, came, by a complicated system of 
analogies, to be felt as subject, thereby necessitating a change of con- 
struction from ce suis je, ce es tm, etc., to c’est moi, c’est toi, etc. 

That in the OF expression ce suis je the first element must represent 
the predicative and the second the subject, is beyond dispute. And the 
same interpretation is equally self-evident, according to M. Foulet, in 
the case of all but one of the six forms which compose the paradigm that 
he offers at the beginning of his article: 

ce suis je 

ce es tu 

ce est il 

ce sommes nous 
ce estes vous 

ce sont il 


The one ambiguous form is that of the third person singular, ce est il, in 
which ce could be taken as well for the subject as for the predicative."* 
However, if we compare this form with the third person plural ce sont 


1 Romania, Xv1, 46-83. In a later article on another subject, Foulet recapitulates, and 
but slightly modifies, his theory of 1920 (Romania, tx [1936], 43-51). He also suggests 
(pp. 51-55) that his same hypothesis should be accepted for English. 

18 In OF, as M. Foulet points out, ce regularly preceded the verb (at least in declarative 
sentences), whether its function was that of subject (c’est vrai) or of complement (ce fait il). 
Hence, the ambiguity of c’es¢ il. 
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il, we see that in the latter, the verb is in agreement with the second pro- 
noun. Thus we can be sure that ce est il, like ce sont il, belongs to the same 
pattern as ce suis je. 

From ce est il, which contains ce as predicative, M. Foulet next turns 
to the equally ambiguous type with noun: ce est uns clers, ce est Jehans. 
Here, too, we must accept ce as predicative and the second substantive 
as subject (= “‘uns clers est ce,” “‘Jehans est ce).” But the type ce esi+ 
noun was to undergo a change of interpretation, according to which ce 
comes to be felt as subject—as it is today. One factor in this development 
was the levelling of nominative and oblique case forms (which was com- 
pleted by the end of the fourteenth century): in the new construction 
c’est un clerc, c’est Jean, there was no final -s to guarantee that the second 
element is the subject. More important still was the crystallization of 
word-order which took place (itself a result of the loss of case endings): 
according to the new word-order the first substantive must be the sub- 
ject. Thus (aided also by a third factor, which will be discussed later: 
note 14), c’est un clerc, c’est Jean came to be interpreted as they are to- 
day: as containing a predicate noun with subject ce. 

And the reinterpretation of c’est un clerc had to affect that other am- 
biguous form of the third person, c’est il. Here, too, ce comes to be felt 
as subject, and the old interpretation “‘il est ce” dies out. In this way the 
pronominal paradigm, is invaded at its weakest point, ultimately to suc- 
cumb completely to the new order. The first of the remaining five to give 
way was apparently ce es tu, which, though unambiguous in its written 
form, was phonetically vulnerable to new reinterpretation: the ce es of 
the second singular was pronounced the same as the ce est of the third. 
Here, too, then, ce was felt as subject. From c’es{#] tu to c’est vous is an 
easy step, as is also the development c’est vous >c’est nous. Thus we have 
the makings of a new paradigm: 

*c’est je 
c'est tu 
c’est il 
c’est nous 
c’est vous 

*c’est ils 


—which, however, was not brought to full completion. *C’est ils does not 
appear, doubtless because the juxtaposition of es¢ and i/s would give the 
impression of a “faute de grammaire’’; *c’est je was impossible because 
of the weakness of je. For the last, c’est moi was used instead; and this 
pattern with the tonic pronoun then spread to all the other forms, giving 
us the system that we have today: 
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c’est moi? 
c’est toi 
c’est lui 
c’est nous 
c’est vous 


cest jeu 2 
ce sont 


The present article is intended as a serious criticism of M. Foulet’s 
study.‘ I wish to offer objections (and alternate proposals) not only to 


_ certain conclusions and interpretations presented in his treatment but 


also to the general syntactical method which this treatment reveals. 

As for M. Foulet’s first step (the clarification of the ambiguous c’est i/), 
it is with method alone that I am concerned. I too am convinced that in 
this expression ce was felt as predicative—but not for the reason given 


_ by M. Foulet: that it is to be explained by reference to the unambiguous 


ce sont ils. For ce sont ils is perhaps no less ambiguous than c’es¢ i/: the 
plural verb does not necessarily guarantee that ils is subject; it may merely 


_ represent an anticipation of the predicative. That a plural predicative 


may be anticipated by a plural verb (with singular subject) is shown by 


8 The first appearances of the new construction are attested by Foulet (in 1920) as fol- 
lows: 


(p. 58) c'est moi 1371-72 (Le livre du Chevalier dela Tour Landry) 

(p. 66) c'est but 1455-60 (Petit Jean de Saintré) 

(p. 62) c’est vous 1456-61 (Cent nouvelles nouvelles) 

(p. 69) ce sont eux 1461-68 (Le jouvencel) 

(p. 69) c'est tot 

(p. 69) c'est nous Not before 16th century; found by Foulet only in Meigret. 
(p. 69) c'est eux 


' In 1936 he amends this chronology somewhat by adducing earlier examples (in both cases, 
_ more than a century earlier) for the two forms c’est vous and c’est lui. His attention had been 
_ called by Armstrong to an example of c’est vous in a 14th-century MS of Vpomedon (prob- 
ably first half of 14th c.); and on the basis of this, he decides to accept as a genuine case of 
_ est lui an example from the Miracles de Nostre Dame (c. 1350) which he had already cited 
in his earlier article, but had refused to accept (see below, note 39). 


* As for the twofold construction represented by the third person plural, M. Foulet gives 


several pages (pp. 71-74) to a discussion of the career (from the 16th century on) of the 
_ “logical” c’est eux, and the compromise form, illogical but “correct,” ce sont eux. 


‘ That is to say, of the first part of the article, in which M. Foulet gives his explanation 


- of the development from ce suis je to c’est moi. In the last part, after concluding the demon- 


<tc art Md Rae EES 


stration of his theory, M. Foulet offers examples of each of the new forms that he has been 
able to attest, following, in a general way, their gradual acceptance (particularly by gram- 
marians); he takes up the much-debated problems of c’est eux vs. ce sont eux, and of c’est 
moi qui suis... vs. c'est moi qui est . . . —including also, along the way, a discussion of the 
grammaticalization of the interrogative pattern gui est-ce qui . . . ?. Many of his remarks in 


_ the final part are, if somewhat cursory, interesting and informative, their validity in no way 


: 


_ dependent on the tenability of his main thesis. 
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the modern forms ce sont eux’ (and ce sont mes amis),® or by such an ex- 
ample as that which M. Foulet cites from Mme de Sévigné—sa maladie 
sont des vapeurs—and which he declares to be preferable to the logically 
correct sa maladie est des vapeurs. This remark is found in a later part of 
his article (p. 68), where M. Foulet attempts to explain why, after c’est il 
had become reinterpreted, a *c’est ils failed to appear for the third plural; 
in spite of the fact that such a form was logically to be expected, M. 
Foulet tells us that *c’est ils was an impossibility:’ it would of necessity 
go against the linguistic instincts of any speaker to juxatapose the singu- 
lar est and the plural i/s.* 

But here M. Foulet is completely undermining the argument he used 
at the beginning for the proper interpretation of ce sont ils ; for, if *c’est ils 
was, anyway, impossible (even after ce had come to be felt as subject), 
then obviously the form ce sont ils cannot be taken as proof that ce is 
predicative; it would represent (to use M. Foulet’s words) simply the de- 
sire to avoid the effect of a “faute de grammaire.” Yet it is upon ce sont 
ils that he bases his interpretation of the ambiguous c’est iJ—which is 


5 It is true that c’est eux is the popular construction. Nevertheless, no one would maintain 
that cultured persons who prefer ce sont eux have no feeling for their language. The truth is 
that, in such a predication, the verb is subject to influences coming from two different direc- 
tions, and the triumph of either subject or predicative can be justified. The very fact of 
constructing such a bold equation as “‘A is B” must constitute a (potential) challenge to the 
rules of normal syntax; and it is not surprising if, occasionally, the fundamental law of the 
agreement of subject and verb is broken. Indeed it is possible for the form of the predicate 
noun to influence not only the verb but the subject itself, which is assimilated (in gender) 
to the predicative. In Classical (and pre-Classical) Latin there was a strong tendency to 
transform a neuter subject (a conceptual neuter) in accordance with the gender of the 
predicative: haec est stullitia instead of id est stultitia (cf. Stolz-Schmalz, 210). In later Latin 
the type haec est stultitia became the exception. 

* Cf. also Germ. das sind meine Freunde as well as es sind awei Ritter gekommen (here 
French distinguishes itself from German: il vint deux chevaliers). 

7 We shall see later that *c’est i/s was not, after all, the form logically to be expected. 

§ M. Foulet does not, however, explain the absence of *c’est ils as (exactly) due to a desire 
to anticipate the predicative; he seems to think the reason lay in the subject form of ils. 
Even though this would have been felt as predicative (in the hypothetical *c’es¢ é/s), still 
its form would have been reminiscent of the subject pronoun, so that the sequence . . . est ils 
would have been inapossible. This objection could not, of course, apply to c’est eux, where 
the oblique form is used for the predicate. Nevertheless, M. Foulet maintains that c’est 
eux, too, was a problem; he believes that it must have met with very strong opposition at 
the beginning, since it was so late making its appearance in literature (16th c.) But why 
should there have been the slightest difficulty (and M. Foulet, who has overlooked an 
example of c’est eux in the Cent nouvelles nouvelles, may be exaggerating somewhat the case 
against this form) in the way of accepting c’est eux, where the form euz is clearly not that of 
subject—unless there were, indeed, a desire to anticipate the predicate? Not once (even 
when he cites sa maladie sont des vapeurs) does M. Foulet mention, as a general principle 
operating in language, this tendency of anticipation. 
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used, in turn, to clarify (the also ambiguous) c’est Jean—which is to be- 
come the catalytic agent in the reinterpretation and final transformation 
of the pronominal system. Thus the whole construction of M. Foulet’s 
argument is erected upon a dangerously shaky foundation. 

This, however, was not necessary: a firmer foundation for the same 
structure was available. For we may prove the subject function of il 
in c’est il from c’est il itself. First of all, we have the criterion of word- 
order, when c’est il is presented in the emphatic negative, or interroga- 
tively. In such cases the normal position of ce-subject is that represented, 
e.g., by ce n’est pas vrai and est ce vrai? ; that of ce-complement by, e.g.,, 
ce ne fait il pas and fait il ce? Thus, if we should find in OF ce n’est pas il 
or est ce il?, we would be justified in assuming that ce is subject; but if 
we find ce n’est il pas and est il ce?, then ce must be the complement 
(predicative). And it is the latter that we find: 


Bien sai que ceo n’est ele mie: / Femmes se resemblent asez. Guig., 778-7799 
... ce n'est il mie. / Ains est desloiaus anemie. Esc., p. 226 


* Abbreviations used in referring to the OF texts cited in this article: 
Adams. Das Adamsspiel. ed. Grass (Halle, 1891). 
Anc.Th. Ancien thédire francais, ed. Viollet-le-Duc (Paris, 1854), Vols. 1-111. 
A+N  Aucassin et Nicolette, ed. Roques (Paris, 1925). 
Ber. Bérinus, ed. Bossuat (Paris, 1932), Vol. 11. 
Berte Li roumans de Berte aus grans piés by Adenés li Rois, ed. Scheler (Brussels, 


1874). 
CNN Les cent nouvelles nouvelles, ed. Champion (Paris, 1938). 
CR La chanson de Roland, ed. Bédier (Paris 1937). 
CV La chastelaine de Vergi, ed. Raynaud (Paris 1921). 
Cont. La continuation de Perceval by Gerbert de Montreuil, ed. Williams (Paris, 1922). 
Eli. Eliduc in Les lais de Marie de France, ed. Warnke (Halle, 1925). 
En. Eneas, ed. Salverda de Grave (Paris, 1925), Vol. 1, 1929; Vol. 1. 
Esc. L’escoufle, ed. Michelant and Meyer (Paris, 1894). 


Fab. Recueil . . . des Fabliaux des XIII* et XIV* siécles, ed. Montaiglon and Ray- 
naud, Vols. 1, 11, (Paris, 1876-77). 

F+B Li romanz de Floire et Blancheflor, ed. F. Kriiger (Berlin, 1938). 

Fol.Tr. La folie Tristan (MSS. Oxford and Berne), ed. Bédier (Paris, 1907). 

G+A Le garcon et l’aveugle, ed. Roques (Paris, 1912). 

Gers. Ad Deum Vadit by Jean Gerson, ed. Carnahan (Univ. of Illinois, 1917). 

Greb. Le mystére de la passion d’Arnoul Greban, ed. Paris and Renaud (Paris, 1878). 

Guig. Guigemar, in Les lais de Marie de France. 

6.aA Guillaume d’Angleterre by Chrétien de Troyes, ed. Foerster (Halle, 1899). 

HdeB Huon de Bordeaux, ed. Guessard (Paris, 1860). 

JdeF Le jeu dela feuillée par Adam le Bossu, ed. Langlois (Paris, 1911). 

Lanc. Lancelot by Chrétien de Troyes, ed. Foerster (Halle, 1889). 

Lan. Lanval, in Les lais de Marie de France. 

Mel. Mélusine by Jean d’ Arras, ed. Stouff (Paris, 1932). 

Mir. Miracles de Nostre Dame, ed. Paris and Robert (Paris, 1876-83), Vols. 1-vir. 

Nic. L’évangile de Nicodéme, ed. Paris and Bos (Paris, 1885), 3 versions: A, B, C. 
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Tristrans a deus oeus en sa teste, / Et cist a perdu le senestre: 
Ce n'est il pas. Cont., 4279-81 
Ce n'est il pas?! / Si est, por voir... Ibid., 4629 


Est il ce qui ce cy s’en va / Qui Berthe seule orains trouva .. . ? Mir., v, 242 
Nostre maistre nous appelle ... / Est il ce?4@ Greb., 31898-99 


But even in the word-order c’est i] there should be no doubt of the sub- 
ject function of il: for this form of the third person pronoun could serve 
only as subject. Such a sentence as “I am he,” for example, was impos- 
sible in Old (as in Modern) French; instead, the oblique form of the 
pronoun (/e) was used: “Jhesus de Nazareth querez, et je vous dis que 
je le suis’ (Greb., 19136-37). Thus the case of c’est il is clear, and may be 
used (just the reverse of the procedure adopted by M. Foulet) to clarify 
the construction of the plural ce sont ils (since it is not easy to find this 
[infrequent] form in either the interrogative or emphatic negative ar- 
rangement). 

We must, then, agree that M. Foulet was correct (though on the basis 
of incorrect reasoning)” in his interpretation of c’est il. Can we follow him 
in his second step: that, just as c’est i] =“‘il est ce,” so c’est Jean= “Jean 
est ce’? Obviously the second cannot be accepted as a logical conse- 
quence of the first (as M. Foulet seems, rather casually, to assume): it 
sometimes happens that personal pronouns reveal a syntax of their own, 





Nouv. Nouvelles francoises en prose du XIII* siecle (Paris, 1856); du XIV* siécle (Paris, 
1858), ed. Moland and D’Héricault. 

Path. Mattre Pierre Pathelin, ed. Dimier (Paris, 1931). 

RdeC Raoul de Cambrai, ed. Meyer and Longnon (Paris, 1882). 

Ren. Le roman de Renart, ed. Martin, Vol. 1 (Paris, 1882). 

R+M _— Lejeude Robin et Marion by Adam le Bossu, ed. Langlois (Paris, 1924). 

Ruteb. Rutebeuf, Oeuvres, Vol. 1, ed. Jubinal (Paris, 1874). 

SCSC Mystere de St. Crespin et St. Crespinien, ed. Dessalles and Chabaille (Paris, 
1886). 

SLA. Saint Alexis, ed. Storey (Paris, 1924). 

St.L. Saint Léger, ed. Linskill (Paris, 1937). 

Wist. Wistasse le Moine, ed. Foerster and Trost (Halle, 1891). 

Yo. Yoain by Chrétien de Troyes, ed. Foerster (Halle, 1891). 

10 In ce n’est il pas? the (negative) declarative form is used with interrogative force, per- 
haps because n’est il pas ce? was felt as slightly awkward (ce being so far from its norma! 
position at the head of the clause). 

1 T have been unable to find an example of est i/ ce? in the 12th or 13th centuries, the 
period during which the old pattern still retained its original interpretation; the interroga- 
tive form of our pattern was very rare in the third person. However, this is one case in which 
it is quite legitimate to cite a later example as evidence for the early period: if ce was still 
felt as predicative (contrary to the modern feeling) as Jate as the 15th century, we may be 
sure that this was its function in the beginning. 

12 It may become apparent later why M. Foulet failed to use either of these arguments 
in his interpretation of c’est il. 
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distinct from that of nouns.’ And this is surely true of the case in ques- 


tion: in the noun type c’est Jean, ce cannot possibly have been the predi- 
' cative, as is seen immediately when we apply the test of word-order. For 


we never find *ce n’est Jean pas or *est Jean ce? (as we do find ce n’est il 
pas and est il ce?), but exactly the same arrangement that obtains to- 


day: 


Ce n’est pas verités H. de B., 689 
Ce n’est or pas li premerains Ren., u, 391 

Ce n’est mie lur seignor Fab., u, 190 
Est ceo ma dulce amie? Guig., 773 

Es ce gorpil qui ici gist? Ren., 1x, 631 
Fu ce ma fille? Nouv, x11, 186. 


In the eighty-five examples that I have found of interrogative and em- 
phatic negative word-order, the noun pattern has followed, without ex- 
ception, the arrangement of c’est vrai, not of ce fait il (or c’est il). Thus it 


_is clear that we have to do with ce as subject. 


This means, of course, that ce must be the subject not only in the two 
arrangements just considered, but throughout the noun type (just as, 
in the pronominal type, ce must be the predicative not only in est il ce?, 
where its function is proven by word-order, but also in c’est il). It may 
seem superfluous to state such an obvious conclusion: given two or more 
variations of one type of predication, one of which is ambiguous, the other 
not, it is surely only elementary logic to assume that the former must be 
interpreted in accordance with the latter. 

But this principle Foulet refuses to recognize. He is well aware of the 
existence of est ce Jean? and cen’est pas Jean; on p. 53 he cites the example, 
ce n’est pas Dieu qui me fortune, and states that we will never find *ce 


‘n'est Dieu pas—as we should expect, according to his theory (a second 
_case in which the “logically expected form” fails to appear). And he ad- 
‘mits that, in the interrogative and emphatic negative arrangements, ce 
must be interpreted as subject. But here alone: the evidence which these 
“two types offer he refuses to apply to c’est Jean; he still maintains that 


in the “ambiguous” declarative type (that is, in the vast majority of 
cases), ce is the predicative! Quite apart from the vicious circularity of 


such reasoning, we would have to accept the incredible situation in which 


parts of a sentence would change their function when the same idea is 


expressed interrogatively (etc.). Foulet himself admiis that the fluctu- 


ating function of ce which he postulates for the noun type is ‘au premier 
abord contradictoire,”’ but he is ready with an explanation of the strange 


phenomenon: the construction c’est Jean has been (partly) contaminated 


13 Compare, for example, “il/ui baisa la main” vs. “il baisa la main de la jeune fille.” 
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by another noun type, in which ce happens to be the subject: the type 
with prepositional complement as we have it in “‘c’est de Jean [que je 
parle].” Since, here, ce must be the subject, it is only natural that we 
should find the word-order “est ce de Jean... ?” and ‘“‘ce n’est pas de 
Jean.” And it is this type which is responsible for est ce Jean? and ce 
n'est pas Jean. 

When did this development (est ce de Jean... >est ce Jean?) take 
place? Are we supposed to believe that an original *est Jean ce? gave way, 
in time, to est ce Jean? (the only form to be found in historical French) ? 
Apparently, *est Jean ce? never existed, though Foulet is none too clear 
on this point, in the “timeless” explanation he gives of the genesis of 
est ce J an?, which I may sum up as follows: 


Old French possessed two formulas of identification which were unambiguous: 
ce suis je (ce=predicative), and c’est de Jean que... , c'est par Jean que... etc. 
(ce =subject)—plus a third type, which was ambiguous: c’est Jean (ce=?). Thus 
the problem imposes itself, in regard to this third type: “Quelle conception tri- 
omphera ici, celle de ‘ce suis je’. . . ou bien celle de ‘c’est par... ’?” (p. 52). 
A compromise was achieved, states Foulet, according to which the third type 
follows c’est de Jean . . . when interrogative or emphatically negative; otherwise, 
it is the influence of ce suis je that prevails. And, in both cases, the model chosen 
influenced function as well as form: ce is really the subject in ce n’est pas Jean 
(est ce Jean?) ; it is really the predicative in c’est Jean.“ 


“ Tt is true that this unsettled condition was ultimately to undermine the original inter 
pretation of the declarative c’est Jean itself, according to M. Foulet (and here we have the 
“third” factor mentioned, but not discussed, above): when loss of case-endings led to a 
desire for a fixed word-order in which the subject should precede, then c’est Jean, with its 
inherent instability and its obsolescent word-order, allowed its interpretation to be modified 
in accordance with the new order—and with the interpretation already prevailing in the 
interrogative and emphatic negative types. Just when was this reinterpretation supposed to 
have taken place? If I have seemed in my review of M. Foulet’s theory to avoid any men- 
tion of the particular period, this is because Foulet himself is far from specific, and the 
deductions which the reader is invited to make seem to me contradictory. We are told on 
p. 54 that it was at the end of the 14th century that the fierce battle against obsolescent 
word-order began, which was to affect the interpretation of c’est Jean: 

Dés la fin du XTV° siécle la langue, qui ne posséde plus dans des cas distincts un moyen de 
distinguer infailliblement le sujet du régime, a fait ehoix d’un type de phrase ov la place 
des mots indiquera leur réle, et son grand effort va consister 4 imposer partout cet ordre 
invariable. Une lutte acharnée contre l’inversion vient de commencer. Toute phrase qui 
s’écarte du modéle adopté aura dés lors a justifier son existence. La tournure “c’est Jehan, 
qui depuis bien longtemps est ballottée entre deux conceptions différentes, va se fixer 
brusquement. 


From this we can only assume that the shift of interpretation with c’est Jean (even though 
it were very “brusque”) could hardly have taken piace before the 15th century. On the 
other hand, it is this shift which is supposed to have influenced in its turn the interpretation 
of the pronominal formula c’est il, which must have taken place still later (middle of 15th 
century?); and the reinterpreted c’est il was able to affect the second singular: c’es tu >c’est 
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This (solely speculative) theory of the influence of the prepositional type 
must obviously be rejected, if only because the latter is a late and infre- 
quent construction in OF. Foulet offers us only one example of est ce de 
Jean que ..., which he he has taken from a fifteenth-century text (Gre- 
ban: Est ce de poings ou de batons [que nous allons nous battre]?). 
And it may be stated that, in the four texts he cites for the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries (Tr. Fol., Ren., CdeV, JdeF) there is not a single ex- 
ample of the (interrogative and emp. neg.) prepositional type to be 
found;® but there are thirty examples of est ce Jean? and ce n’est pas 
Jean, supposedly influenced thereby. 

And here we come to a fundamental weakness of M. Foulet’s proce- 
dure. On the one hand, in his preference for descriptive syntax, he re- 
frains from historical inquiry in his attempt to explain the constructions 
already at hand in his twelfth century texts (no evidence from Latin or 
even from early OF); but, on the other, he posits influences. This should 
mean that he thinks in terms of chronological steps: if type A (c’est de 
Jean que...) influenced type B (c’est Jean), then type A must have 
come first. Historical investigation, however, would surely show that the 
reverse was true.'® Moreover, the prepositional type represents a ‘“‘sec- 





tu (late 15th century?) —which, in turn, by way of c’est vous, c’est nous, *c’est je, was to lead 
to c’est moi (16th century?). But, as we have seen, c’est moi is found in 1371—that is, the 
new construction, full-fledged, supposedly representing a half-dozen stages after the “new” 
c’est Jean, appears before the “lutte acharnée” against the “old” c’est Jean had begun! 

And the confusion is only deepened by M. Foulet’s additional remarks in 1936; having 
finally admitted c’est lui for 1350, and bound by the terms of his theory to postulate c’est 
mot before c’est lui, he even goes so far (by a process of reasoning which I cannot follow) 
as to suggest the possibility of a c’est moi ‘‘dés le XIIT® siécle”’ (p. 5C)! This would of course 
put back even earlier the reinterpretation of c’est i], and still further back that of c’est Jean 
(12th century?). Apparently Foulet has completely forgotten the “lutte acharnée” at the 
end of the 14th century, to which he originally attributed the reinterpretation of c’est Jean. 
Everything now is dissolved in the haze of rhetorical questions: ‘“‘A quel moment |’ordre 
des mots, tel que nous le connaissons aujourd’hui, s’est il imposé a la langue, et a-t-il cessé 
d’étre un ordre fréquent, puis un ordre favori, pour devenir|l’ordre unique? En d’autre termes, 
4 quel moment la ruine de la déclinaison a-t-elle modifié nécessairement |’économie de la 
phrase francaise? Toutes questions délicates . . . ’’ (p. 50). 

4’ Unless one should consider as belonging to the type c’est de Jean que..., such an 
example as “Est ce a certes ou @ gas/Que li rois n’i entrera pas?” (Ren., x1, 2501-02), where 
the predicate prepositional phrase is used adverbially, or adjectively (cf. also JdeF, 132). 

16 Tt is difficult to say just how old c’est Jean (with its neuter pronoun) is. We will not, 
so far as I know, find *hoc est Johannes in Latin (at least, not in the function here in ques- 
tion); only hic est, ille est Johannes. However, though c’est Jean is not a direct continuation 
of hic est Johannes, still, both represent the same general type of predication: identification 
of an unknown person (and the relationship of subject and predicate must be the same in 
both). But as concerns the periphrastic prepositional type c’est de Jean que... , there is 
nothing remotely comparable to this in Latin. 
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ondary” construction: c’est de Jean que je parle is simply a periphrase 
for je parle de Jean (an emphatic device necessary only when word-order 
began to lose its flexibility), and it has only an indirect connection with- 
formulas of identification.’” That this infrequent periphrastic construc- 
tion could have influenced the deep-rooted and basic c’est Jean is incon- 
ceivable. 

Indeed, the very terms in which Foulet poses the problem are incon- 
ceivable: he would have us assume that c’est Jean was created without 
meaning; that it was, from the start, ambiguous and needed to borrow 
its interpretation from other constructions. Basing himself entirely on 
the criterion of ambiguity, he has arbitrarily given primacy to the two 
forms ce suis je and c’est de Jean que . . . (!), thereby succeeding in placing 
c’est Jean in the position of an intruder into a closed system, where it 
was unable to find a permanent lodging of its own and was forced to live 
a divided existence (“longtemps ... ballottée entre deux conceptions 
différentes’’), until, finally, it achieved unity and security by being “mis- 
interpreted.” Obviously, c’est Jean has never been ambiguous. Foulet 
has forced this quality upon it by refusing to accept the evidence which 
the language was quietly offering him (ce n’est pas Jean, est ce Jean?). He 
began by declaring a priori, that, in c’est Jean, ce was the predicative; 
and when he found consistently contradictory evidence in the unambigu- 
ous types, he refused to allow these to shed any light upon the unknown 
quantity c’est Jean, preferring, instead, to explain away the valuable evi- 
dence of est ce Jean ?, etc., by reference to an alleged influence, which is 
logically questionable and historically impossible.'* 


17 The only case in which c’est Jean would be close to c’est de Jean que... , is when the 
former is followed by a limiting relative clause depending on a preposition: c’est Jean dont 
je parle (vs. c’est de Jean que je parle). Indeed, in late OF a confusion between these two 
types was to arise: cf. “‘c’est a vous a qui je vendy siz aulnes de drap,” Path., 1265-66). 
But in the early period the type (with relative pronoun) c’est Jean dont... , and even 
c’est Jean qui . . . was exceedingly rare (just about as rare as the type c’est de Jean que... 
itself). See below, n. 55. 

18 And now we see why M. Foulet did not, at the beginning of his article, use the test of 
interrogative (etc.) word-order in his explanation of the original interpretation of c’est il. 
If he had begun by offering est il ce?, ce n’est il pas?, as the acid test for the function of 
ce, he would have been expected to use the same test on c’est Jean, where the evidence 
would have been contrary to his theory of ce-predicative. And it is much more difficult to 
explain away evidence in one case if it has just been accepted as definitive in a preceding 
case. Accordingly, M. Foulet preferred to establish the interpretation of c’est Jean without 
any evidence, as needing no proof. To slip in a conclusion as a self-evident fact (“thus, ce 
is the predicative in c’est il—and the same, of course, will be true of c’est Jean’’) is often the 
easiest way to have it accepted, implicitly and uncritically, by the reader. Then, after 
c’est Jean has been accepted as containing ce-predicative—only then is the factor of word- 
order mentioned at all (and surely not as an acid-test): now M. Foulet (within the estab- 
lished framework of ce-predicative) can afford to bring in an “apparent” inconsistency in 
word-order. And since word-order had not been mentioned before, this admission appears 
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We must, of course, accept this evidence, as proof of the subject func- 
tion of ce throughout, in the noun type. But the mechanical factor of word- 
order is not the only evidence of this function which the language offers: 
one may consider also the parallel constructions which alternated with 
c’est Jean. For this type did not exist in a vacuum, as Foulet has presented 
it: there were brother-and-sister constructions, which may serve to throw 
light on the unambiguous family to which all varieties of the noun type 
belonged. Let us examine the two main parallels, cil (cist) est Jean:'® 


D’altre part est Turgis de Turteluse: / Cil est uns quens, si 


est la citet sue. CR, 916-917 
Li uns des dous lur respundi: / “Je sui Enoch, veez me ci... 
Cist est Helyes veirement...” Nic. A, 1935-45 





as a magnanimous concession; the inconsistency itself is accepted as not too important 
(for is it not “self-evident” that ce is predicative?), though puzzling. And the ingenious solu- 
tion of this puzzle which M. Foulet offers, is gratefully accepted by the reader, who does not 
see that the “puzzle” is nothing less than absolute proof against M. Foulet’s initial assump- 
tion. . 

19 In the formulas with cé/ and cist we have, of course, a direct continuation of the Latin 
type with personal demonstrative, whereas c’est Jean shows the substitution of the neuter 
(*hoc est Johannes). How and when did the de-personalized type *hoc est Johannes arise? So 
far as I know, no study has been made of this extension of the neuter pronoun in Romance 
(the same phenomenon, of course, exists in many other languages). One may, in a post hoc 
fashion, explain this useof the neuter in identification by the abstract natureof the unknown: 
an entity standing in need of identification may be more easily denied concrete existence. 
Generally speaking, the type c’est Jean serves one of two functions: (A) to identify a phys- 
ical presence and (B) to define more specifically a name given by the context: 

(A) Atant es vos Brun a la hese.‘/ “Renart”’ fail it, “parlez a moi! 


Ge sui Brun messagier le roi... ”. / Renart set bien que c’est li ors, 
Reconneii l’avoit au cors. Ren., 1, 490-495 


(B) “Enseigne moi le plus riche homme / De ceste ville .. . ” 

“Dist li vilains: / “‘C’est nostre Prestres.” Fab., 11, 49 
In the first case, where ce refers to a presence, we may imagine that the use of the neuter 
arose in situations where the one to be identified is first perceived as a dim shape, or, 
perhaps, makes his presence known only by a noise: cf. ‘‘Dedenz commence a regarder/Et 
son ombre a aboeter. / Cuida que ce fust Hermeline / Sa femme” (Ren. 11, 159); here the 
unknown person exists first of all as a stimulus to the senses, a phenomenon—an abstrac- 
tion. In the second case we have an abstraction of another sort: when ce refers to a name in 
the context, it is possible to think of it as referring not to a person but to a “label.” It may 
be that this type is ultimately connected with the Latin formulas idest. . ., hoc est. . . (orgi- 
nally used only parenthetically); cf. “Quant anfans fud . . . / al reilo duistrent soi parent, 
/ qui donc regnevet a ciel di; / cio fud Lothiers, fils Naldequi” (St.L., 14-16). In OF we find 
the two types, cil (cist) + pred. noun and c’est+ pred.noun alternating in much the same situa- 
tions; it may be said, however, that the personal demonstratives served rather the function 
of “presentation,” the neuter that of “identification,” though the latter was not limited to 
this function; indeed, ce could even be used occasionally (as it frequently is in Modern 
French) to characterize a person already known: “‘de ma bielle fille vous sai je bien a dire 
boines nouvielles; car je l’ai veue maintenant, et si saciés ke c’est la plus bielle dame ki soit 
el monde” (Nouv., x11, 143). 
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and... est Jean:*° 


Un jovencel o li trova / Dormant, cuida que fust pucele F +B, 1, 2756-57 
Quant vit la dame Tiriene, / ce li fu vis que fust Diene. En., 1485-86 


In the first, the demonstrative must be the subject if only because, when 
used as complement, cil and cist (or, more frequently, celui, cestui)™ 
usually followed the verb, in contrast to the neuter ce. We find, e.g., ce 
voit il but, normally il voit celui (cestui) ; or, again, ce suis je but je suis cil, 
cist (celui, cestui), both meaning exactly the same: “I am the one in ques- 
tion.” 

As for cuida que fust Jean, instead of ... que ce fust Jean, the ce which 
is left unexpressed could not be the predicative, because ce-predicative 
was regularly expressed in OF, as we see if we turn to the pattern (where 
the predicate function of ce is self-evident): ce suis je, etc. Here, ce is 
never omitted (according to the evidence of more than 100 examples 
which I have collected). What may be omitted in the pronominal type is 
the subject; one occasionally finds ce suis [mon]=‘‘that [I] am” and, very 
frequently, ce est [mon] =‘‘that [he] is.”*? We must, then, assume that the 
ce which is missing from . . . est Jean is not the predicative but the sub- 
ject. (Incidentally, if we compare the absence of pronouns in the nominal 
and pronominal types respectively—I[ce] est Jean but ce est [il]|—we have 
the clearest possible evidence that the two represent opposite patterns; 
and yet M. Foulet assumed as self-evident that the first was based on 
the second.) 

I cannot believe that M. Foulet himself would have attempted to apply 
his interpretation (Jean=subject) to the two, quite unambiguous, noun 
types just considered. And it should be evident that c’est Jean, cil est 
Jean and ... est Jean are simply three variations on the same type of 
predication (“this person is John),”’ so that if the second substantive is to 
be accepted as predicative in any one case, the same must be true for the 
rest. And if we accept this interpretation for c’est Jean, then another 
problem is clarified, which Foulet had not even considered: the meaning 
of this formula, the logical implications of the relationship between sub- 
ject and predicate. For if one stops to think of the normal context in 
which c’est Jean is most apt to be found, it becomes apparent that Fou- 
let’s interpretation (“John is that’’) is logically unsatisfactory. Let us 


20 According to my examples, the type .. . est Jean is only to be found in dependent 
clauses after verbs of thinking, seeming, etc. 

21 The oblique form celui was used not only as direct object but also as predicative: not 
exclusively, in this last function, but more frequently than was the nominative (alone pos- 
sible in Latin). As for cist, cestui, this pronoun was rarely used as predicative. 

22 The subject-less construction ce suis, ce est rarely appeared without the intensifying 
particle mon. For the etymology of this particle, as well as for its use in OF, see the article 
of Professor Spitzer, “La particule mon,” PMLA, Lxi (1946) , 607-620. 
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imagine that I point out to you a third person whom I do not know or 
am unable to recognize: ‘Who is that?”’. I call to your attention that; I 
wish to know something about that; I want you to make a statement 
about that. Why should you, instead, offer me information about some- 
one called John (“John is... ”’)? Or, in other words, in my question 
“who is that?,” ¢hat is my subject ;** and when I ask you to make a state- 
ment about that, I am asking you to continue ¢haé as your subject. Surely, 
it is most natural to assume that you will observe logical sequence, in- 
stead of rejecting my subject and substituting another in its place. This 
is not to say that (in any language) logical sequence is always observed 
in every predication; but when it is interrupted, then a special reason 
must be sought. Foulet has simply postulated the predicate function of ce 
without stopping to ask himself whether “Jean est ce’? makes sense. 
Surely, before the publication of his article, most persons had assumed, 
perhaps uncritically, that c’est Jean meant the same in OF as it does to- 
day. We must, obviously, return to the traditional opinion, though this 
need no longer be an uncritical one.* 

If, then, c’est Jean has always contained ce as subject, how does this 
affect the validity of the next hypothesis of M. Foulet (the reinterpre- 
tation of c’est il)? We remember that, according to this scholar, the re- 
interpretation of c’est Jean (ce-predicative >ce-subject) proved to be con- 
tagious and infected c’es¢ i/;* even though we know now that c’est Jean 


*3 That in such questions as “who is that?’’, who must be the predicative and that the 
subject, seems to be generally recognized: cf. Jespersen (The Philosophy of Grammar, p. 
153), who contrasts this type with “who is ill’”’?, where who must be the subject. The differ- 
ence between the two is shown by the word-order in indirect questions (the same in both 
French and English) : “he asked who that was’’ but “he asked who was ill.’’ Again, in ques- 
tions of identification, the verb regularly agrees with the second pronoun: “who are you?”’, 
“who am I?”’, “who is he [that]?’”’. Even Foulet agrees (p. 52) that in “qui est-ce?”’, ce is 
the subject; oddly enough, he uses this fact as evidence for the subject function of ce in 
c’est de Jean que ..., but not in c’est Jean. 

*4 The interpretation “John is that” would, of course, be in accord with logical sequence, 
if the predication were used to answer some such questions as “Is John your husband?” 
(here, in both cases. Join would be the subject). But I have never found such a sequence 
as “Est Jean votre mari?”—“Ce est Jean,” for the obvious reason that, if the name were 
used in the question, it would hardly be repeated in the answer; we would find, instead, 
c’est mon, si est, etc. 

5 It might be asked: if logic requires that ce be the subject in c’est Jean, what of the pro- 
nominal type ce suts je, c’est il, where ce must be the predicative? There are, theoretically, 
two explanations possible for the difference in function of ce in the noun type and the 
pronoun type respectively: either the latter is to be found in a different context, or else, if 
the context is the same, there must exist some special reason (not present with the noun 
type) for disregarding logical sequence. We shall have occasion, to see, later, that both ex- 
planations are valid for the pronominal type. 

76 It should be stated, in the interests of literal accuracy, that M. Foulet does not make 
the specific assertion that the reinterpretation of c’est il was influenced by that of c’est Jean. 
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has undergone no change whatsoever, could it not still have served to 
influence the interpretation of c’est il, so that ce would come to be felt 
as subject in the pronominal type, as it had always been in c’est Jean? 
The weakness of such an assumption would be the absence of the factor 
of momentum: a c’est Jean which had experienced the fermentation of a 
new interpretation would be a potent force in the development in ques- 
tion, as a static c’est Jean would not. M. Foulet was surely aware of the 
disadvantage of operating with a static c’est Jean; and it was for this rea- 
son that he chose, first to turn c’est Jean upside down, and then, downside 
up. 

Or, perhaps, it is not necessary to go by way of the noun type at all. 
Could it not be that the reinterpretation which Foulet wrongfully and 
needlessly ascribed to c’est Jean took place, exclusively, with the pronomi- 
nal type c’est iI—the result, perhaps of the new word order, in which the 
subject should precede the verb? It is doubtful, however, whether this 
factor could have led to misinterpretation: if the demands of the new 
word order had to influence our pronominal type,?’ c’est i could simply 
have been changed to il est ce [>ceci, cela],?8 or replaccd by il /’esf**—just 
as ce voit il was to become il voit ce[ >ceci, cela] or il le voit. Evidently M. 
Foulet, too, hesitated to believe that change of word order alone could 
cause a language to become unintelligible to its speakers (who them- 
selves determine the word order); and it was for this reason that he pre- 
ferred to operate by way of the noun type which offered, supposedly, two 
additional reasons in favor of reinterpretation.*® 





He simply described, first (and in great detail), the shift that took place in the latter, be- 
cause of the three reasons noted—and then continues by saying: “II est clair que la locution 
c’est il ne peut résister au mouvement puissant qui emporte la langue. Ici aussi [!] ce sera 
désormais le sujet, i} ’attribut” (p. 54). But it is impossible not to assume that he believed 
in this influence. Otherwise there would have been no point in beginning with an elaborate 
description of the checquered career of the noun type, in a paper dealing with the problem, 
“Comment on est passé de ce suis je Ac’est moi.” 

8? Compare, however, note 14. 

28 A form never found, so far as I know, when identification was involved. 

39 As, indeed, it occasionally was in OF; cf. above, p. 1058. As a matter of fact, it is still 
possible to find in modern French je le suis (il lest, vous Vétes,) used in identification in- 
stead of c’est moi—for example, as a categorical answer to the question “are you... ?” 
(“Etes-vous la femme du prisonnier?”—“Je le suis”.) M. Foulet speaks throughout as if 
c’est moi were the only modern continuation of ce suis je, completely disregarding je le suss. 
This is because he never analyzes the meaning of the two constructions and the different 
contexts in which they may be used. 

% That is, the fluctuating function of ce, and the loss of nominative -s. The first of these, 
as we have seen, did not exist. And as for the second, it may be stated here, somewhat be- 
latedly, that this could hardly have played the réle which Foulet assigns it. In the first place 
the -s of the original c’est Jehans could be no sure indication of subject function, since the 
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But let us leave aside for the moment the question of why the form 
c’est il may have come to be misinterpreted, and examine simply the 
evidence offered by M. Foulet that this did indeed take place. We know 
by now the form that such evidence should take: if c’est i] had come to be 
reinterpreted as containing ce-subject, this change of function would be 
clearly reflected in the interrogative word order: we would no longer find 
est il ce? but est ce 11?. And Foulet himself states that, as the result of the 
misinterpretation he postulates, est ce il? is the form we should begin to 
find in the fourteenth century. But, as evidence, he offers only one ex- 
ample—which he himself immediately rejects. The example is cited from 
a sermon of Gerson (“‘Approuchez cy, n’est ce il pas? C’est il!’”’), and it is 
discounted by Foulet on the ground that the author was “forced” to use 
the new form because of the awkward interrogative-negative arrange- 
ment.* But it is obvious that this is not at all “la forme nouvelle” which 
Foulet proclaims it to be; the new form,showing ce as subject andilas pred- 
icative, would have to be (in the negative) n’est ce pas il?. What we have 
here is a hybrid arrangement corresponding neither to Foulet’s new para- 
digm nor to the traditional one (which should be n’est il pas ce?). 

Again, the logically expected form is conspicuous by its absence. And 
in order to justify this lack, Foulet has recourse to three expedients. First 
he argues that perhaps one should not, after all, really expect to find est ce 
il in fourteenth-century texts, because of the tendency in literature to 
avoid neologisms: 

Dans ces conditions, on doit s’attendre 4 trouver, a cété de est il ce, forme tradi- 


tionelle, une forme nouvelle est ce il... . La logique de l’évolution y conduisait 
tout droit [italics mine]. Mais ces formes, od l’on sentait trés bien des néologismes 





nominative form served for predicative as well as for subject: ““Margariz est mult vaillant 
chevalers” (CR, 1311). On the other hand, it is true (though, of this, M. Foulet, says noth- 
ing) that we find (already in the Roland) the nominative Jehans less frequently in the type 
cest J. than in Jehans est. . . . Accordingly, if Foulet does want to see in the form with -s 
an indication of subject function, he must then explain the frequency of the form without -s, 
c’est Jehan, in the early period. If this means anything, it means that, in this pattern, the 
second substantive was felt as predicative, and that the loss of the -s was a result of this 
interpretation (in line with the preference for c’est celui over c’est cil), not the reverse. 

31 T must confess that I do not quite understand this reasoning: does Foulet believe, per- 
haps, that Gerson, while feeling ce to be predicative (according to the traditional] interpre- 
tation), would construct it as subject, simply in order to avoid awkwardness? But the 
language had already found a way to avoid the awkward n’est il pas ce?, and without up- 
setting sentence structure; as we have already seen (note 10) one simply used the declara- 
tive form with interrogative force: ce n’est it pas? And Gerson might have done the same. 
As a matter of fact, this is very probably what he did. For Foulet’s citation (borrowed from 
Petit de Julleville) is taken from an unedited MS rejected by the editors of the (1917) 
critical edition of Gerson’s sermon Ad Deum Vadit (cf. Bibliography). In this edition we 
find precisely: “Approuchez cy, ce n’est il pas?” 
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dont on ne s’expliquait pas l’apparition, ont dd étre confinées longtemps 4a la 
langue familiére. Instinctivement les écrivains préféraient, comme aujourd’hui, 
les formes plus anciennes. Et au moment ol ces néologismes de la veille auraient 
pu pénétrer dans les livres, d’autres néologismes [evidently c’est lui etc.] avaient 
obtenu droit de cité et finissaient par triompher définitivement [p. 56]. 


But I cannot quite follow this reasoning; granted that est ce il? would 
not appear in literature until a certain time had elapsed after its creation 
(until, say, the still newer est ce lui, c’est lui had been coined), would not 
c’est lui itself have to be subject to the same time-lag? If this last form was 
created just when est ce il? was ready to appear in literature, it would 
still have to wait its own turn, and there would have been a period dur- 
ing which est ce il? would have had its chance. It seems to me that the 
well-known lag between coinage and attestation must simply be taken 
for granted, once and for all, in the case of all the forms in question; it 
should not be brought up suddenly in order to explain a particular case for 
which the evidence desired bappens to be lacking.” 

Secondly, M. Foulet, in the absence of any fourteenth-century ex- 
ample of est ce il?, cites cases of this construction from the grammarians 
Ramus and Meigret. These belong to the second half of the sixteenth 
century, but Foulet takes it for granted that the evidence they represent 
may be simply projected backward to the fourteenth (“sans le moindre 
doute’’: p. 56). Such reasoning, however, is obviously invalid. Granted 
that the est ce il? of Meigret and Ramus is evidence of misinterpretation, 
we must bear in mind that the new construction had already been in 
existence for two centuries: c’est lui appears in 1350, c’est moi in 1372. It 
is one thing to believe that after c’est Jui once appears (for whatever rea- 
son), and begins to alternate with c’est il, confusion as to the function of 
ce may set in; this would represent, obviously, confusion as the result of 
the new construction. But Foulet’s thesis is just the reverse: he would 
have us believe that the new construction is the result of confusion. In 
order to prove this he should be able to attest examples of confusion 
(est ce il?) earlier than examples of the new construction (c’est /ui)—or, 
at least, within the same period. But since his only examples of est ce il? 
belong to the sixteenth century, they prove nothing. 

Thirdly,** Foulet would compensate for the absence of a fourteenth- 


%2 M. Foulet might have offered a much mors reasonable explanation for the rarity of the 
form he wanted to find (assuming, of course, that such a form had been created), and this is, 
simply, the infrequency (already mentioned) of the interrogative form in the third person. 
In 46 texts I have found only 2 examples of est i] 6e?, as against 84 of c’est il. (In the second 
person, on the other hand, the interrogative es ¢u ce?, estes vous ce? was extremely frequent.) 

33 It should be stated that my “thirdly” is M. Foulet’s “firstly”: in assembling his evi- 
dence for misinterpretation within the pronominal paradigm, he begins not with the third 
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century est ce il? by offering us one example of a (supposed) est ce tu. 
We may remember that, according to his theory of infectious misinter- 
pretation, the misinterpreted c’est il (infected by the misinterpreted 
c’est Jean) was to cause c’es tu to become misinterpreted as c’est tu. And 
as evidence of this stage of misinterpretation, he offers (p. 55) the follow- 
ing example from the Miracles de N.D.: “‘Es ce tu, Robert, voir me conte 
/De qui partout on va contant ...”-—explaining that, of course, it is 
necessary to see in es a misspelling for est (since this misspelling not infre- 
quently occurs in the third person). This one example, representing 
supposedly the third stage of misinterpretation, constitutes the sole stock 
of Foulet’s fourteenth-century evidence (the first and second stages 
being completely unattested), and even this is not a bona-fide example. 
In order to accept it we must make allowance for misspelling: indeed, we 
must admit two shifts at once, the second of which is the reverse of the 
first: es>(misinterpreted as) est>(misspelled as) est/ Here, we cannot 
fail to be reminded of the double juggling with c’est Jean.*4 





person where this is supposed to have originated, but with the second person (c’es#(¢]/u), 
where we are meant to see a further stage in the process of misunderstanding (which he has 
not been able to attest at its source). 

* How, then, is es ce tu? to be explained? For if we refuse to admit both misinterpretation 
and misspelling in the same example (which is also Foulet’s sole example for the fourteenth 
century), and insist on interpreting es as it stands (i.e., as agreeing with fu), then we are 
faced with abnormal word-order: es ce tu instead of es tu ce. But it is not impossible to find 
other cases of ce-complement out of position. We must remember that this weak demon- 
strative was half-way between personal pronoun and demonstrative; accordingly, it is not 
surprising that we may find ce occupying now the position of Je, now that of cel, celui. This 
was particularly frequent in dependent clauses: for example, in the stock expression, ‘“‘when 
so and so heard this” we may find the three arrangements: quant ce oi Jean (normal word 
order); guant Jean ce oi (ce in position of Je) ; quant Jean oi ce (ce in position of cel, celui). 
In the two examples below we have obviously ce in the position of le: 


Se vos cou faissiés (A+WN, xx) 
Quant vos ce dites (RdeC, 5281) 


That ce was particularly susceptible to shifting word-order in dependent clauses is easily 
enough explained. In declarative (independent) sentences, the norma) position of ce was at 
the head of the sentence—a position no longer possible when the clause is introduced by a 
conjunction; once uprooted, then, from its fixed place, ce could float hither and yon in the 
sentence. 

Now, in interrogative sentences, ce-complement normally took end-position: fait i/ ce? 
est il ce? es tu ce?, etc. But the interrogative type was comparatively infrequent, and it 
could easily be understood if, in such cases, this end-position was felt to be slightly awk- 
ward; we have already seen that the (still more cumbersome) arrangement n’est il pas ce? 
could be replaced by the declarative formula (with interrogative force) ce n’est il pas?. A 
second solution would be for ce to assume the position of /e: that is, on the model of fait le il? 
(which shows the normal interrogative word-order for /e) we might find fait ce il? I have 
never found the exact type fait ce il? ; but I have come across the rather unusual interroga- 
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Thus M. Foulet’s explanation of the new construction c’est moi, c’est 
lui, by the theory of infectious misinterpretation of the old, must be 
abandoned. He has offered no acceptable evidence for the development 
cest il>*est ce il? >*c’est tu>*c’est je>c’est moi>c’est lui, etc.—and no 
evidence whatsoever for the shift of meaning he postulated for c’est Jean. 

Now, in the case of the noun type, it was possible to adduce contrary 
evidence: to prove that the shift from ce-predicative to ce-subject did 
not take place (for the simple reason that ce had always been the subject). 
Can it also be proved for the pronominal type (though, surely, the burden 
of proof is upon M. Foulet) that ce did not undergo reinterpretation in 
cest il? 

One difficulty in the way of absolute proof is, perhaps, the rarity (al- 
ready mentioned) of the interrogative form in the third person. Obviously, 
if one could find in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries many ex- 
amples of the traditional est i] ce?, these examples (given the absence of 
*est ce il?) would surely constitute the clearest evidence against Foulet’s 
theory of misinterpretation. I have found, after the middle of the four- 
teenth century, only one example of est il ce?, with Greban (also cited by 
Foulet). But, to me, even this is proof enough: it shows that Greban, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, still felt ce to be the predicative. And 





tive arrangement (with compound verb and noun subject): A ce fait Jhesus? (Greb., 12519), 
which surely shows a desire to avoid end-position for the weak ce. And so I suggest that in 
es ce tu? we have simply ce in the position of le: es ce tu? =es le tu? (like fats le tu?, vois le tu?, 
etc.). Furthermore, I would apply this same interpretation to the example of Gerson, above, 
which I temporarily dismissed as “hybrid”: n’est ce il pas? If we accept this example as a 
second possible reading (in spite of the somewhat suspect MS in which it is found), then 
we would have both solutions ([1] declarative word-order; [2] ce in position of le) applied to 
the same formula: #’est i] pas ce? >1. ce n’est il pas? (reading in 1917 ed.) 
>2. n'est ce tl pas? (reading acc. to Julleville) 


As evidence that this second solution came to be more and more adopted, at least in our 
formulas of identification, I need only point to some examples from Meigret, which Foulet 
himself quotes but fails to understand: we find with him both es ce éu? and [ne]seras ce tu 
pas... . Since this 16th century phoneticist spells es ce tu as esse tu, this one example, alone, 
might be questionable (i.e. = est ce tu, as Foulet wants to believe). But in the interrogative- 
negative there is double evidence against such an interpretation: (1)the form seras (is this, 
too, a misspelling?) ; (2) the word-order . . . u pas; both are proof that ¢u must be the sub- 
ject. Yet Foulet completely disregards, not only the spelling seras (as he did in his example 
es ce tu), but the final position of pas (as he did in the example of Gerson: n’est ce il pas) ; 
he treats Meigret’s example exactly as if it read “‘ne sera ce pas tu”’/ I cannot stress too much 
the fact that inall three cases of the abnormal word-order of ce, ambiguity has been avoided: 
in es ce tu? by the agreement of the verb (which Foulet would destroy); in n’est ce il pas?, 
by the position of pas (which Foulet overlooked); and in ne seras ce tu pas? by both together! 
Language is, mainly, sof ambiguous. And when the speakers seek to correct its occasional 
awkwardness, they are often able to do this in a more intelligent way than by “misunder- 
standing.” 
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how could even one individual still hold to this interpretation if, a cen- 
tury earlier, the old construction had been so thoroughly reinterpreted 
that a new construction had already been built upon this reinterpreta- 
tion? Even if we grant the conservatism of Greban’s style, upon which 
Foulet insists (p. 71), such an isolated case of stylistic stubbornness seems 
hardly likely. And there may be mentioned a very important deterrent 
factor in the way of the misinterpretation of c’est i/, and that is the ab- 
sence of analogy. In order for c’est il to come to be felt as containing i/ 
as predicative, there should have been at hand other cases of a predica- 
tive i] (cf. Eng. “I am he’’). But, as we have seen, i/ had always been 
limited to the function of subject, the predicate form being represented 
by le.** Why, then, would it ever occur to a given speaker, who had known 
il only as subject, to think of it as predicative? 

And why, it may also be asked, does it occur to a grammarian to think 
of syntactical development as a series of misunderstandings? How does 
this category come to him, easily? Surely the normal approach is to be- 
lieve that, in any given period of the past, the speaker understood the 
basic constructions of his language; it is we who may not understand! The 
speaker of modern French, who is familiar only with c’est lui, will have an 
instinctive tendency to see ce only as subject; he must be on his guard not 
to attribute the same instinct to earlier speakers who themselves were 
familiar only with c’est iJ. Only if there existed unquestionable evidence 
to the effect that the speakers have, in a given case, failed to understand 
their language, should the student of language dare to set up such a cate- 
gory as that of misinterpretation. But, in our case, no such evidence ex- 
ists; as we have seen, the whole complicated demonstration of M. Foulet 
has been constructed without support of a single unequivocal example. 

It is my firm conviction that the speakers of a language understood its 
basic constructions.* That single expressions, remnants of extinct con- 
structions, surviving in the detached state of “syntaxe figée,”” may be 


*® M. Foulet does not always recognize this. On p. 54, speaking of the ‘“‘necessity” of the 
reinterpretation of c’est iJ, he remarks, “J/ par sa forme [!] se prétait 4 jouer l’un oul’autre 
des deux réles [subject or predicative],” though, later, he will contradict this in his remarks 
on the non-existent *c’est ils (see above). At any rate, it is clear why M. Foulet did not 
wish to use the subject form of iJ as evidence, in the beginning, for the original interpreta- 
tion of c’est it. 

* Cf. my article “Le type timbre-poste” (Word, 11 [1946], 216-228), in which I oppose the 
opinion of Darmesteter that the modern type of elliptical compound (timbre-poste, pa pier- 
ministre) was due simply to a misunderstanding of appositional compounds: i.e., roman 
Seuilleton “roman qui est un feuilleton” would come to mean “roman qui se trouve dans un 
feuilleton” (=*roman de feuilleton). In this case, indeed, the advocate of “‘misunderstand- 
ing” does not even consider it necessary to imagine some particular factor which might have 
led a 19th-century Frenchman suddenly to misunderstand a basic construction of his 
language. 
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misunderstood (and, perhaps, creatively misunderstood) can be easily 
granted; for these have no “construction” to shelter them, to protect 
them from exposure to misunderstanding. C’est il, however, was no such 
isolated expression, but belonged within a system, along with ce suis je— 
and even with ce fait il; both these types were flourishing, as a safeguard 
against misunderstanding, at the time when the new construction arose— 
supposedly as a result of misunderstanding. And ce suis je continued for 
several centuries later.*” C’est iJ seems ambiguous or vulnerable to mis- 
interpretation only when it is arbitrarily detached from its ‘‘construc- 
tion.” Only a grammarian (in search of a theory), never the naive speaker 
himself, would perform such a destructive operation. 

We have spoken before (in reference to his disregard of parallel con- 
structions) of M. Foulet’s tendency arbitrarily to isolate certain expres- 
sions, as if they existed in a vacuum, having no syntactical “family,” 
no relationships of their own (which the syntactician must seek patiently 
to discover)—only the relationship which the syntactician imposes upon 
them: a relationship within his own theory (which is an abstraction). And 
hand in hand with this procedure of isolation and sterilization goes M. 
Foulet’s utter disregard of meaning. He speaks throughout as if the whole 
development he is describing took place without making the slightest im- 
pact on the consciousness of the speakers;** nowhere does he suggest that 
they did any thinking, made any choice, or sensed a particular meaning, 
emphasis, nuance in the constructions they used. Nor, for his own part, 
do these constructions appear to be informed with meaning (we remem- 
ber that he was able to believe that c’est Jean was first created empty of 
significance, and had to “borrow” its meaning[s]). 

But what does a person mean when he says of himself “‘ce suis je,” and 
how has his attitude toward himself changed when he finally says “‘c’est 
moi”? What is involved in the shift from subject to predicate? Not once 
does M. Foulet touch on the difference in function between subject and 


37 According to Foulet, Maupas, in 1625, still admits ce suis je along with c’est moi. It iS 
very likely that ce suis je was the last representative of the old construction to disappear- 
In Provengal where, just as in French, the new construction is in general use, the old type 
stilllingers in the first person singular: siéu iéu = [ce] suis je (cf. Ronjat, Grammaire Istorique 
des parlers provencaux modernes [Montpellier, 1937], p. 529). 

38 Compare his words, (p. 54), when he speaks of the irresistible movement which was to 
transform the interpretation of c’est il: “Il va de soi qu’A aucun moment, pas plus que dans 
le cas précédent [c’est Jean], on ne s’est rendu compte de ce renversement de point de vue. 
Ji par sa forme se prétait 4 jouer ]’un ou |’autre des deux réles, comme on voulait. A la 
faveur de cette indétermination, on a passé d’une conception 4 |’autre, au moment favo- 
rable, sans méme s’en douter.”’ Andina later reference (p. 68) to this same phenomenon, he 
insists again: “Il n’est méme pas probable, comme nous |’avons dit, qu’on ait jamais eu 
conscience de ce renversement des réles.” 
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predicate, in this article which is (primarily) concerned with nothing 
else but the change from the one to the other. Meaning of course is in- 
separable from context. These formulas of which M. Foulet treats are 
not, as he seems to give to understand, comparable to mathematical 
formulas (which do exist in splendid isolation); they must be seen within 
a living context: as representing expressions created by the speakers to 
serve in this situation or in that—but not in another where, theoretically, 
they might have been. In what context, in what situations do we find 
c’est Jean or c’est il and ce suis je? M. Foulet begins by offering us a para- 
digm (an abstraction); and only four examples are given, in his brief 
treatment of the early OF period, of the general type ce+estre+ pred. 
subst. And when the new forms first arise, in what new context do we find 
them? M. Foulet never stops to analyze his first attestations of the new 
construction; he takes it for granted that their meaning, or meaningless- 
ness, has remained constant. The greatest objection to his article, in 
my opinion, is not that it is “‘wrong’’: even if it were “right” (and the 
tedious c’est Jean did, indeed, undergo and produce misunderstanding), 
we would still be left with only a theory, the idea of a single scholar, in- 
stead of a glimpse into the ideas, the linguistic psychology of OF. 

But, on the other hand, it was perhaps precisely because of his pre- 
occupation with a single theory that, with all his erudition and experi- 
ence, Foulet was able to be so palpably “wrong” in specific details. A 
syntactical theory must represent the final, not the beginning stage of 
research: it must be (finally) imposed by the language on the scholar, not 
by the scholar on the language. It has been obvious throughout that, at 
no stage in M. Foulet’s demonstration, was he able to appeal to clear, 
positive evidence, such as might truly have “imposed” the theory of mis- 
interpretation on him. To the contrary, he was forced, step by step, to 
explain away evidence (est ce Jean?), to invent evidence (influence oi 
c’est de Jean... ), to anticipate evidence (Meigret’s est ce il?), to ignore 
evidence (‘‘n’est ce il pas’’), to corrupt evidence (es [t]ce tu?), to jus- 
tify lack of evidence (the consistent absence of the “logically expected 
form’’). 

If Foulet’s theory of misinterpretation (as regards both c’est Jean and 
c’est il) must be abandoned, there would seem to be little point in discuss- 
ing the third stage of his demonstration, in which he follows the career 
of the new construction, noting its gradual expansion and final accept- 
ance; to a large extent, the history of c’est moi, etc., may be considered 
quite apart from any particular theory concerned with its pre-history. 
In (at least) one regard, however, the two cannot be separated: the date 
of the first attestation of the new construction, and the particular place 
in the paradigm where this first appears. 
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According to Foulet’s theory, it had to be in the first person that the 
form with oblique pronoun predicative originated (according to the de- 
velopment by which the “new” c’est il, c’es[{t] #4 would have led to a *c’est 
je, which had to assume the form c’est moi because of the particular weak- 
ness of je). As we have seen (note 2), this order of development was 
borne out by the chronology which Foulet offered in 1920: c’est moi 
(1371-72) followed by c’est lui (1455-60), etc. In 1936, however, he agrees 
to admit as genuine an example of c’est Jui for 1350 which he had first 
rejected.*® This, obviously, puts c’est lui some twenty years before 
c’est moi, for Foulet, still in 1936, is unable to find an earlier example 
of the first-person formula. On the basis of his theory, however, he 
considers it quite valid simply to postulate c’est moi before 1350 (per- 
haps as early as the thirteenth century: see above, note 14). Now, if we 
reject Foulet’s theory, we must also reject the necessity of his postula- 
tion: his hypothetical c’est moi of the thirteenth or early fourteenth cen- 
tury must simply be assigned to the ranks of the many other “logically 
expected forms” which fail to appear. Any why, after all, was Foulet 
unable to attest this form earlier? It is true that, in 1920, he had consulted 
very few texts from this period (he cites only two); but, by 1936, in the 
last of this three articles on the expansion of the oblique form (in general), 
he had accumulated a vast bibliography, and still could find no example 
of c’est moi (=ce suis je) earlier than the one he had originally attested 
for 1371-72. My own bibliography includes still other texts for the 


39 This example (from the Miracles de N.D.) reads as follows: 


Or me dites, damoiselle Anne, 

Cel home la, se Dieu vous sault, 

Ressemble il bien a Musehault 

Le messagier? 

—Mais dites c’est sanz mencongier 

Li proprement. (xxxvu, v. 867-871, t. vm) 
And it is rejected by Foulet since, according to him, the author was “forced” to use the new 
construction (“c’est presque un cas de force majeure”: p. 65) because of the unusual, em- 
phatic word-order involving enjambement. As if the author himself had not chosen this un- 
usual word-order. 

One is tempted to wonder if the real reason for Foulet’s rejection of this example was not 
simply the fact that the date of its appearance is in contradiction with the order he postu- 
lates. As a matter of fact, he admits as much in 1936; for it is, apparently, the presence of an 
earlier c’est vous, discovered by Armstrong, which has forced him to “accept” the example 
of c'est lui. 

# Foulet does mention an example (Rom., tx, 48) of c’est moi meismes in the 13th 
century (“‘cité par M. Humphreys”), but this he rightly rejects as having nothing to do with 
the formulas of identification in question; the passage is taken from Méraugis (4877-90), 
and belongs to a monologue in which the hero is describing his sweetheart in metaphorical 


terms: 


C’est mes deduiz, c’est mes deport... . 
c’est ma main destre, c’est ma dame, 
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period in question; but these, too, give the same negative result. We 
must, then, accept the evidence for c’est lui (1350) prior to c’est moi 
(1371-72), at least, until new evidence is found.“ 

Even so, this c’est lui of 1350 is still not the first example which Foulet 
(in 1936) attests for the new construction: we may remember the c’est vous 
apparently belonging to the first half of the fourteenth century, which 
Armstrong had pointed out to him: 

Quant ele sav(e)ra, ke c’est vus, 
El(e) s’oscirat tut a estrus. (Y¥ pomedon, 6315-16) 


Now, it has already been stated that this c’est vus appears in a fourteenth- 
century (Anglo-Norman) copy of a thirteenth-century MS; in the original 
we find the old construction ¢o estes »us. According to Foulet, the altera- 
tion of the fourteenth-century copyist must be accepted as illustrating 
actual usage of his time (even if only the usage of a limited area); this 
means, I suppose, that it is to be accepted either as a deliberate moderni- 
zation on the part of the copyist (in this case, it is odd that he should 
have left intact all other cases of the old construction, as apparently he 
has done), or else as a“‘mistake,” but one which is to be interpreted con- 
structively: that is, as a reflection of the copyist’s speech-habits, by which 
he was unconsciously led to substitute a form familiar to him. In my 
opinion this c’est vus is simply a mistake of the most obvious and meaning- 
less nature imaginable. The copy in question is extremely corrupt, as 
can be seen by comparing only a few lines of the two MSS (in the edition 





c’est moi meismes, car c’est m’ame. 

c’est mes solaz, c’est quan que j’ai. 

c’est la santé dont je garai. 
It is obvious that in such a hyperbolic statement as “she is I myself (she is my very soul)’? 
we have a quite different type of predication from “‘it is I.” As Foulet himself states, this 
c’est moi [meismes] is not the equivalent of ce suis je, and has no place in the development: 
“comment on est passé de ce suis je 4 c’est moi.” This 13th century example testifies only 
to the spread of the oblique form, generally, in non-enclitic position; in the 12th century we 
would probably have found c’est gié [meismes] or elle est gié [meismes]: compare the example 
below from Eneas (including a similar hyperbolical identification) : 

Comant remandrai ge sanz toi 

ne tu comant iras sanz moi? 

Dunc wn’ies tu gié et ge sui tu? [4943-45] 
though already in the 12th century one may also find tu es moi: “Je iere tu, tu ieres moi” 
(cited by Foulet, via M. Humphreys, from Barlaam et Josaphat). 

“ T would go so far as to say that, if a reasonable theory could be found in favor of 
c’est lui as the leader-construction, one might continue to accept its priority, even in the 
face of contradictory evidence of attestation (if the gap were not too great). For what 
makes Foulet’s postulation of an earlier c’est moi mainly inacceptable is the untenability of 
his theory, at its various stages, rather than the discrepancy (of only a few years) in the 
dates of his examples. 
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of Kélbing and Koschwitz, 1889): in some cases, the sense is completely 
altered,® but, for the most part, the alteration is simply one of omission 
(with no regard for metrical considerations): such cases as (6296) ‘“Mes 
Jasun veit, u il s’en vet” >“‘Mes Jasun veit, u il vet”’ could be multiplied 
indefinitely. And, on the page following our passage, we find the last two 
letters of a verbal form omitted (6359): blamereie>blamere—a mistake so 
heinous that the editor notes it with an exclamation point. I would say 
that in line 6315 we have exactly the same heinous mistake: in c’est 
[vus], the final -es has been omitted from the original verbal form 
c’estes [vus].“ Indeed, in our passage there is a special reason for the omis- 
sion in question: the copyist’s eye may easily have fallen upon the rhyme 
word in the following line and, seeing estrus, he wrote estvus. 

Accordingly, we must, I believe, accept the c’est Jui of 1350 as the first 
attestation of our new construction, since the c’est vus attested earlier 
is merely a copyist’s error, and since the c’est moi which Foulet postulates 
still earlier is only one more link in the network of uncorroborated sup- 
positions which have gone to make up his theory of misinterpretation.“* 


II 


How, then, if not by reinterpretation, is the new construction, c’est lui; 
c’est mot, etc., to be explained? We must, of course, begin with c’est lui, 
not with c’est moi, according to what has just been pointed out above. 
Wherever we begin, however, there is a deep gap to be bridged between 
the traditional construction with ce-predicative, and the new type: in the 
development from ce est il (‘‘il est ce’’) to c’est lui we must explain both the 


® Cf. (lines 6343-45): 


“Ne pout mes celer sun curage “|. kar parla en grant rage 
A Jasun, kar pur la grant rage Et est chaete a terre...” (MS. B) 
Est chaete a terre...’ (MS. A) 

“ The corruption c’estes vus >c’est ous, instead of being rejected with exclamation-point, 
is accepted, by the editors, as the correct reading (for the 13th century). Their positive 
reason for doing so was probably inspired by metrical considerations (the original, Quant 
ele sav(e)ra, ke co estes vus, would have one syllable too many); the negative reason is, ob- 
viously, their unfamiliarity with syntactical practice in the 13th century. Otherwise, they 
would have amended the line simply by discounting the final -e of ele, as they do, precisely, 
in the following line, El(e) s’oscirat tut a estrus. 

“ Below is a list of all the forms of the new construction which I have been able to find 
(I have come across no example of c’est nous), with the dates of their first attestation: 


1350 cestlui (Miracles de Nostre Dame, vu, 35). 

1371-72 c'est moi (cited from M. Foulet) 

1390-1400 c’est toi (Troilus: in Nouvelles en prose du xtv s., p. 182) 
cest vous( “ * Fy IR: OO oF eR 

1450 ce sont eux (Greban, Mystere de la passion, line 16717) 

1456-61 c’est eux (Cent nouvelles nouvelles, p. 91) 
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shift of function between subject and predicate, and the use of the per- 
sonal pronoun as predicative (a function all but impossible in OF before 
the new construction), and we must explain this “at one blow,” since we 
reject the theory of misinterpretation which would allow for intermediary 
twilight-stages of confusion. 

But why need we postulate the development of ce est i/ to c’est lui? Why 
need we assume that ce est il must be the source of c’est lui? Foulet takes 
this for granted—perhaps because he has (again) failed to consider 
parallel constructions. But there were, in OF, at least four formulas of 
identification in the third person: 


1. cest il La roine tote tressalt, / Quant de Tristran oi le vois . . . / Sis’esmer- 
veille se c'est tl... Cont., 3894-97 
2. c’est mon “‘Eswar, Marote, je voi la, / Che me sanle, Robin venant.”’ 
“Chest mon...” R+M, 707-709 
3. il ’est Brenguain respunt: “‘Je pens pur droit / K’icgo Tristran meismes soit.” 
“Nu lest, Brenguain...” Fol. Tr. (Ox.), 575-577 
, cil 
4. —” i As Jueus dist k’il se teussent, / La verité lui coneussent, / 


Se c’esteit cist k’Herodes quist ... / Il li respundirent: ‘Oil, 

Pur verité, ¢o est icil.’’ Greb. 

car je vous dy en verité que c’est cellui qui a esté ennuit signé 

de Milie vostre fille et qui ala a son lit pour prendre son deduit. 
Ber., 57 


These variants, it should be noted, were at hand for all three persons. Thus there ex- 
isted in OF the following parallel pronominal paradigms of identification: 


ce suis je (ce suis mon) je le suis je suis celui (cil) 
ce es tu tu le es tu es celui (cil) 
ce est il, etc. il le est ce est celui (cil) 


Of these, the paradigm with demonstrative predicative shows a discrepancy in the third 
person singular: the personal pronoun subject é/ has been replaced by ce (I have found only 
one example of il est celui, as againt 60 of c’est celui; here we have absolute conformity with 
the noun type, where the subject ce is also the norm). On the other hand, if we compare 
c'est celui (andc’est Jean) with il l’est and ce est il, we find an interesting study in equilibrium: 
in the first, the subject is neuter; in the last two, the predicative is neuter. There was evi- 
dently a feeling in OF that the same being should not be twice individualized in the same 
predication: if the predicate designated an individual (celui, Jean) then the subject must be 
abstract (ce); if the subject individualizes (as personal pronouns regularly do), then the 
predicate should be abstract (/e, ce). One could proceed from the abstract to the concrete, 
or vice-versa, but, preferably, not from one concrete term to another (at least, not in the 
third person: in je suis celui (Jean) we have double individuation). In the noun type, there 
was (practically) only one construction: the subject was regularly neuter, since a noun 
normally individualizes (unless used adjectively: cil [il] fut grand seigneur) . But, in the pro- 
nominal type, it was possible to choose, in the third person, between individualizing subject 
(“Il est ce” [i l’est]) and individualizing predicative (c’est celui). In general, the first was 
preferred; when, however, the predicative is further defined by a relative clause, the indi- 
vidualizing celui was usually employed: ce est il but c’est celui qui. . . . 
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One need only glance at these four types to see immediately that it is the 
last which has furnished the model for c’est lai. We would have to do, then, 
with the modification ¢c’est celui>c’est lui, which is in line with the gen- 
eral tendency, already in evidence in late OF, to replace the demonstra- 
tive pronoun (unless reinforced) by the personal pronoun: the neuter 
demonstrative ce-complement has, today, entixely given way to le (ce 
fait il>il le fait), and the personal demonstrative subject cil to il (cil fut 
grand seigneur>il fut ...). Accordingly, in the “‘new’”’ c’est lui we have, 
simply, the tonic form of the personal demonstrative celui (often pre- 
ferred as predicative to the weaker cil), replaced by the tonic /ui—and 
within a pattern c’est..., where ce has always been the subject. As a 
result of this replacement, /ui comes, for the first time, to serve as predi- 
cative “ and, subsequently, to offer a model for the other personal pro- 
nouns, c’est lui>c’est moi, etc.’ Thus, if we accept the type c’est celui as 
the model, only one simple shift is necessary to account for c’est lui, in- 
stead of the complicated series of reinterpretations and analogies, of 
strange influences and “criss-crossings,’’** which Foulet felt obliged to 
invent. 


“ Thus this replacement differs from the general developments: ce>/e and cil >i1. In the 
last two, the personal pronoun has simply absorbed the demonstrative, while continuing to 
serve in the same function; but when Jui replaces celui in the pattern c’est . . . , the personal 
pronoun has enlarged its function. But, it may be asked: if c’est celui led to c’est lui, why did 
not je suis (vous estes) celui lead to *je suis lui, *vous estes lui? Evidently because the lan- 
guage already possessed je le suis, vous ’estes, in the same meaning “(I am the one in ques- 
tion’’), and this was considered preferable because of the neuter predicative (/e), whereby 
double individuation was avoided. 

47 In the new construction we find, of course, the oblique case of the personal pronoun, 
after the model of c’est celui. But why was c’est celui preferred to c’est cil; and why had one 
to say “je le suis” instead of *je suits i] (lui)? Why was the accusative felt more appropriate 
than the nominative for a predicate pronoun? One even finds in Provencal, according to 
Ronjat (p. 530) , dis es=“‘[ce] les est,” and ce les est itself may be found in some French dia- 
lects. This preference for the accusative seems to be a general tendency, as is shown by the 
colloquial Eng. ¢ is me (and also by similar constructions in the Scandinavian languages and 
others; cf. Grimm, Abhandlungen sur Litteratur und Grammatik (Berlin, 1866], p. 240). As 
concerns OF at least, I would assume a desire to subordinate, somewhat, the predicative: 
to distinguish between predicative and subject by refusing to the former the insignia of the 
latter. And this tendency (of “syntactical dissimilation”’”) should be seen together with the 
extension of the neuter discussed above: in line with the attitude that subject and predica- 
tive should not both have individualizing force (one of the two being sacrificed by becoming 
neuter), it was also felt that subject and predicative should not both be nominative, and 
here only the predicative could be sacrificed, by becoming “oblique.” Evidently it was in- 
tolerable that both terms of the equation “A is B” should have equal force, for (as Jespersen 
points out, PG, p. 154) this rarely represents a true mathematical equation. 

48 This expression is used by Foulet himself to describe the last few stages in the develop- 
ment of the new construction: “Et ainsi se terminera un curieux chassé-croisé: ‘c’est il’ a 
imposé son verbe 4 ‘ce suis je,’ d’od ‘c’est [moi],’ mais 4 son tour ‘c’est moi’ va imposer la 
forme de son pronom a ‘c’est il,’ d’ou ‘c’est lui’”’ (p. 65). 
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Now that I have offered my (ridiculously simple) explanation of the 
origin of the new construction, let us move from the abstract and 
polemical plane of theory and counter-theory, to consider, at last, the 
use of these formulas which, so far, have been exploited only for strategic 
purposes. Let us investigate the significance, the emphasis, the range 
of reference of the original construction, in order better to understand 
what the new type had to offer, and why a need for it was felt. What does 
ce est il mean? Here, we have two third-person pronouns, both referring 
to the same individual, who is seen under a double aspect: i designates 
(usually) the physical presence, ce the label which may or may not be 
predicated of him: ce est iJ=“‘the person present is the one in question”: 


“Est ce,” fet il, “ma dulce amie... ?... Ore ai pensé mult grant folie; 
Bien sai que ceo n’est ele mie; / Femmes se resemblent assez.” 
Guig., 773-779 


Yseus l’ot, molt fu esmarie. / ““Ha!’’ fait ele, “Sainte Marie, 

Je cuit c’est Tristrans, mes amis, / Qui en tel point est chaiens mis 
Por moi, je le quit bien savoir. / Non est! Je ne di mie voir: 
Tristrans a deux oeus en sa teste, / Et cist a perdu le senestre; 

Ce n’est il pas, je le quit bien, / Que Tristrans n’est mais de moi rien; 
Menti a vers moi et mespris . . . / Ou je quit c’est Tristrans meismes, 
Car onques ne menti vers moi. / C’est il! a mes deus oeus le voi, 

Bien m’i acort que ce est il. / Je ne le doi pas tenir vil. Cont., 4273-91 


Doulce royne debonnaire, / Mére Dieu, que m’est advenu? 

J’ay mon onneur et mon sens perdu: / Ce n’est pas le roy mon seigneur. 
Mourir m’en verray a douleur, / Se ce n’est il; certainement 

Il ne ronfle pas ensement. Mir., 11, 173 


“Ha,” dist-elle, par ma foy, vecy mon mary! .. . ”—‘“Vostre mari?” 
dist-il, ‘‘et le congnoissez-vous a heurter?”—“Ouy,”’ dist-elle, 
“je scay bien que c’est il. Abregez-vous, qu’il ne vous treuve icy!” 
CNN, 115-116 


It is evident from these examples that the context of ce est il and the 
problem with which it is concerned are quite different from those of the 
noun type. C’est Jean answers the question “who is that person?’’, 
while ce est i] answers the question “is this person John?”’: it tells us 
not “who” but “whether or not.’** C’est Jean identifies, for the first 
time; ce est il, for the most part, recapitulates (in order to affirm, question 
or deny) an identification already suggested.®° 

Or, to use the terminology of Jespersen (op. cit., p. 303; also MEG, m, 39 ff.), c’est Jean 


answers an “X-question”, while ce est i] answers a “‘nexus-question” (“‘is it true that . . .?”’). 
The same two types of questions are known in German as Bestimmungsfrage and Bestiti- 
gungsfrage, respectively. 

® The same function was also possible in the first and second person: 


“Sire chevalier, estes vous cellui que voulez avoir le treu sur ma forteresse?”—Et 
cellui lui respond: “Ce suis je voirement.” Mel., 300 
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Moreover, given the problem “is this person John?”’, it is clear that 
the answer ‘‘that he is!” represents a perfectly logical sequence; there is 
continuity here, as there was continuity with the noun type “Who is 
that?”—“That is John.” It is true that ce is the subject in est ce Jean? 
and the predicative in ce est il; but there is no shift of function involved, 
rather, a shift of reference: in the question (est ce Jean?), ce refers to the 
person present; in the answer (ce est il), ce refers to the name Jean while 
(the subject) i/ refers to the person present. Actually, the subject is 
the same in both: the real subject is ‘‘the person present’—who is 
designated, now as ce, now as i/ (cf. the reverse shift in “Qui est i/?”— 
“C’est mon pére’’). 

Now, in the sentences above, the identification which is reevaluated by 
ce est il has just been formulated in the preceding context. It often hap- 
pens, however, that no previous predication of identity is offered, usu- 
ally because this is self-evident (at least, to the audience): 


... Car trestuit cil veoir voloient / Le roi, qui amer le soloient. 
Mes nus ne set que ce soit il; / Car esté avoit an essil 
Vint et quatre anz trestot a dire. Gd’A, 2177-81 


Mout li croist le cuers et avive / Ce qu’il [son amant] la nomme par son non. 
Or n’est mais en soupechon, / Ains set bien que c’est il sans doute. 
Esc., 230% 


Occasionally, however, we may find cases in which ce est il is intended to 
identify for the first time: in the examples below, the context offers 
only the ingredients of the identification—which coalesce in the predica- 
tion ce est il: 


Premieremant li vavasors / Comanga son oste a anquerre, 

Qui il estoit et de quel terre, / Mes son non ne li anquist pas... . 

A tant li vavasors s’apanse / Qu’an li avoit dit et conté 

Qu’uns chevaliers de grant bonté / El pais a force venoit 

Por la réine que tenoit / Meleaganz, li fiz le roi; 

Et dit: “Certes, je pans et croi / Que ce soit il, dirai li donques.”’ 
Lanc., 2088-2135 





“Je suis Jhesus que tu meis / En ton sepulchre.. . ” 


“Sire,” dis je, “se a la place / Ou ge te posai me menoies : 
Et ton sepulchre me mostroies, / Donc savroie que ce es tu.”” Nic. B., 791-798 


Here, ce suis je and ce es tu are concerned with the ‘“‘nexus-problem” whether-or-not, ex- 
actly as was true in the examples above with ce est il (see, however, below). 

51 Here, ce est il splits into two an entity first presented as a unit (/e roi, son amant): 
il refers to the king, to the lover, only as objects of observation, as physical presences 
without labels; ce, in turn, refers only to the labels “king,” “lover.” 
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... Et dit: “Seignor, des qu’il vos siet / Cist chevaliers qui lez moi siet 
M’a mout proiiee et mout requise . . . / Sanz ce qu’il est de haut parage 


Est il de si grant vasselage . . . / Que desloer nel me doit I’an. 
De mon seignor Yvain, ce cuit, / Avez bien oi parler tuit, 
Et ce est il qui me requiert. Yr., 2113-29 


Here, where ce est il gives a truly climactic effect (‘‘the person present and 
the person just named are one and the same!’’),® we have an illustration 
of the emphatic stress of which this formula was capable. For by its 
very structure ce est il was (originally) intended for emphatic predication: 
it contains a personal pronoun subject which, in early OF, was consid- 
ered over-strong for routine predications (riches homs fu, tant par fu bel, 
etc.). But a statement of identification is a type apart, involving the 
fusion of two potentially independent entities; accordingly, it is fitting 
that “both” these entities be indicated in the construction itself: ‘‘ce 
est il.” 

It is true that we find the subject pronoun lacking in the type c’est 
mon (see above). But for that very reason this formula was seldom used 
in identification. For the most part it was limited to characterization: 
used to recapitulate a quality or condition, not an identity: 

“Le cuer n’avés mie en le cauche, / Dame, ki pensés a tel home. 


Entre le Lis voir et le Somme, / N’a plus faus ne plus buhotas.. . 
“S’est teus?”—“Ch’est mon’ [che =teus]. JdeF, 748-754 


” 


Je croy qu’ilz sont en celle place: / G’y vois: se sont mon, vez les ci. 
[se =en celle place] Mir. v, 268 


And when we do occasionally find c’est mon used in identification, it 
serves the most trivial of functions: used, as a mere echo, to repeat an 
identification already formulated and presented as a fact: 


’ 


“C’est dans Simon li cenelier; / Je le connois comme .j. denier.’ 
“C'est mon”’ che dist Mués de Gaune.”’ Wist., 532-534 


(Cf. also R+-M, 708-710, cited above.)® Ce est il, on the other hand, with 
its (originally tonic) pronoun subject, shows that the speaker wishes, 
himself, to oppose and fuse two entities, not simply to give a rubber- 
stamp approval to the identification asserted by another. 


52 In these last examples, just the opposite of the two above, we are first offered two sup- 
posedly separate entities (the person present, and “another” person existing as a name), 
which are then declared to be the same. It could be said that here ce est il is really concerned 
not with the truth of an identification (which has been already suggested), but with the 
fact, itself, of identity. But this type was infrequent. 

% The echo-like quality of ce est mon was first pointed out by Spitzer, of. cit., though he 
believed that this corroborative device was limited to characterization. 
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But ce est il could not retain indefinitely its orignial emphasis; as the 
presence of the subject pronoun became more common in general, and 
its stress weakened, ce est i] began to degenerate to the level of an empty 
corroborative device. In the examples below, from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, ce est il is used in the same echo function originally 
served only by c’est mon: 


“N’est ce pas mon frére qui vient / Devant nous par celle ruelle? 
Il a vestu robe nouvelle, / Ce m’est avis.” 
“Oil, sire, par saint Denis; / C’est 4] pour voir. Mir., 11, 235 


El ceulx dirent: “Nous avons bien ouy parler de lui. N’est ce pas 
cellui qui occist le jayant en Guerrande. .. ?”—“Par foy,” dist le 
chappelain, “‘si est. C’est il, sans autre.” Mel., 276 


“Je voy / Foysons gens venir celle part; / De savoir certes m’est moult tart 
Qui peuent estre.”—“Mon trés chier seigneur et mon maistre, 
Selon qu’avise de ce lieu, / C’est nostre révérent Pére en Dieu, 
Le pape et ses cardinaux, / Ses archevesques et légaux / Avecques luy.” 
“‘Monseigneur, alons-ent vers luy; / C’est il pour vray, bien l’aperchoy.” 
SCSC, 163 


This is not to say that, even in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
ce est il was reduced exclusively to the rdle of a corroborative device; we 
continue to find it in (the standard) situations involving some degree of 
doubt, concession and denial, as in the first two groups of examples cited 
in the beginning. But it had evidently become too weak to serve in cases 
where a climactic effect is desired: when ce est il should stress the fact 
itself of identification (as in the third group). 

At any rate, it is in just such a situation that we find the first example 
of the new construction c’est lui (already cited, note 39): 


“Or me dites, damoiselle Anne: / Cel bomme la, se Dieu vous sault, 
Ressemble il bien a Musehault / Li messagier?”—‘Mais dites 
C’est sanz mencongier / Li proprement!” Mir., vu, 35 


This c’est lui is not only no echo; the identification it predicates has not 
even been proposed, much less asserted, by the first speaker. He does not 
ask (whatever he may think) if ‘‘cel home” is Musehault; he has only 
called attention to the striking resemblance between this man and 
“another” person he knows. The second speaker, then, must go beyond 
the idea of resemblance to that of absolute identity itself; and this, it may 
be noted, he does most emphatically: “Say rather (mais dites) that this 
person is Musehault and no other!”: with mais . . . he excludes the sug- 
gestion of the first speaker. Here we have an impact, a dramatic climax, 
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which ce est il was no longer able to offer. And so, recourse was had to 
c’est lui, with tonic pronoun. 

What the new construction, then, had to offer in the third person, 
was a greater degree of emphasis (necessitated by the trivialization under- 
gone by ce est il) together with the new word order: subject—verb—com- 
ment (a word order that had always characterized c’est celui). However, 
it must be noted that the innovation c’est lui offered no new type of pred- 
ication; in both “‘il est ce” and c’est lui the subject (i/ or ce) refers to 
“the person present,” and the predicative (ce or lui), to his label. 

But when the model afforded by c’est lui is borrowed by the first (and 
second) person, we find a quite different situation. For when ce suis je 
is replaced by c’est moi—when “I am that [person]’’ gives way to “that 
[person] is I’—the reference of subject and predicative has, obviously, 
been reversed. Such a reversal should imply a change of view-point on 
the part of the speaker who identifies himself, but just what this change 
may have been will, of course, be clear only after we have analyzed the 
reference of the old construction. 

It is possible, as we have already seen (notes 48, 52), to find ce suis je 
(ce es tu) in the same context as ce est il: used to confirm (or question) 
an identification already suggested. But in the majority of cases, the func- 
tion of ce suis je is parallel not to that of ce est il, but of c’est Jean. Com- 
pare: 


Et li provos ne s’est mie oubliés: / Vint au palais tot droit . . . 
A haute vois conmencha 4 crier: / ‘““Hé! Hues sire, lasiés me 4 vous parler.” 
“Dieux!” dist li enfes, “qui nous vient revider?”—Che sui jou, sire.” 
HdeB, 4399-4404 


Et neantmoins elle demanda qui c’estoit, et le compaignon luy respondit: 
“Helas! trés doulce amye, ce suis je qui me meurs de chault .. . ” CNN, 178 


“Dites moy, sire, sanz sejour, / Par amours, ou est le recept 
D’un homme c’on clayme Joscet . . . ?”’—‘Pour voir, adrescié bien avez, 
Que ce suis je, mon ami doulx.” Mir., v1, 199 


“Lequel querez vous?” Iz lui respondirent: / “Jhesus de Nazareth.” 
Jhesus leur dit: ‘“‘ce suy je.” Gers., 55 


“ Can we be sure that, in the old construction, é/ refers to the person-present and ce to the 
person-named? Theoretically, ‘‘il est ce” could mean “the one just named is the person 
present” as well as the reverse. However, we have only to fit ce est i] into the framework 
of the pronominal paradigm to see that, whenever a label is involved, this is always desig- 
nated by ce: 

ce suis je=I who am before you am the one just named 


ceestu = You who are before me are the one just named 
ce est il =He who is before us is the one just named 
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In the examples above, the predication ce suis je depends on no prelimi- 
nary suggestion of identity. Ce suis je identifies out of nothingness, like 
c’est Jean; and it may identify a physical presence (1, 2) as well as a label! 
(3, 4). In both cases it serves to answer not a nexus-question but an X- 
question: to state “who...” (whois present, who is the one just named). 

And it must be admitted that here logical sequence has been broken. A 
question has been raised about the identity (or whereabouts) of a cer- 
tain problematical person, and this has been answered by a statement 
about “I’’. How is this to be explained; why do we never find, in the ear- 
lier period, the informative word in the predicate, as we do with the noun 
type which had the same function? But it should be obvious that we are 
faced, here, with a problem which concerns not only OF but Indo- 
European in general (and, perhaps, language itself). For such a con- 
struction as “it is I [me]” is a modern creation, and has still not been 
accepted by many languages. In Latin one said ego sum, in Greek éyé 
eijuc—and the same is still true of modern Greek; in Spanish we stil! 
find soy yo, and the same pattern is followed by most of the Romance 
Languages; Russian says efo ya, and German das bin ich [ich bin 
es]. Thus, the pattern “I am ... ,” though non-logical as an answer to a 
request for information about a third person, must evidently correspond 
to something basically human. 


% One might also include here a third type, in which ce suis je is followed by a limiting 
relative clause: 


S’il porte charge et pesant fais, / ce ne suis je pas qui le fais, / Mes Juifz 
Greb., 24349-51 


Here, our formula would be used to answer the question: “who is the one who... ?”—a 
question which is only implied, never formally expressed, in the context. The construction 
with limiting relative clause may be found in all three persons, and also with the noun type 
(c'est Jean qui... ). But this periphrastic type, so common today, was comparatively rare 
in OF (see above, n. 17). 

% With the exception, not only of French, but also of Provencal; cf. Ronjat, op. cit., pp. 
529-530. As for Italian, it is possible that we have a blend of the old and the new construc- 
tions. In sono io, sei tu, the personal pronoun is obviously the subject; in é Jus, however, /ui 
may be interpreted either as subject (v. Tommaseo-Bellini, s.v. ui) or as predicative. Fou- 
let evidently holds to the second interpretation, if we may judge by his rather vague words 
(Rom., txm, 51): “L’italien pourrait peut-étre nous aider ici [i.e., in finding parallels for the 
development he has postulated for OF], car il semble bien qu’a l’époque moderne, et de- 
puis plus longtemps peut-étre dans certains cas [?], des innovations s’y fassent jour qui res- 
semblent fort a quelques-unes de celles qui se sont produites en frangais au cours de |’his- 
toire du pronom personnel.” If é /ui does, indeed, represent the new construction, I suggest 
that its origin is to be found in the demonstrative type: é colui—exactly parallel with the 
OF development. Compare, for example: “Tu dicevi che eri colui il quale questa notte 
avevi ucciso l’uomo?”: Boccaccio (cited by Tommaseo-Bellini). 
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And the motivation behind this non-logical pattern should not be 
difficult to understand if we stop to analyze the type of situation in which 
ce suis je usually appears. If we begin with the use of this formula in the 
identification of a physical presence, it is obvious that we will have to 
do with a situation in which the first speaker has heard a sudden sound 


' or seen an indistinct shape betraying the presence of someone he is un- 





able to recognize. Puzzled, he inquires “‘qui est ce?’’ Now this question 
is itself illogical under the circumstances: “‘Who is that?’ implies the 
presence (or existence) of three persons—the one who seeks information; 
his interlocutor to whom he appeals for information; and a third person, 
referred to abstractly as ‘“‘that,”” about whom information is sought. But 
in the sequence Qui est ce?—Ce suis je only two persons are involved: 
the questioner and the one who answers. There is no third person; and 
the entity “that” postulated by the questioner exists only in his (per- 
plexed) mind. His question who is thai? is a perfect reflection of his con- 
fusion; he does not ask “‘who are you?”, because the second person, 
being unseen or imperfectly seen, has as yet no tangible reality and 
does not quite deserve the name “‘you”’; accordingly, the first speaker 
asks for information about a third person or phenomenon, “‘that’’—but, 
at the same time, he addresses his question to “you” (for one cannot ad- 
dress a question to a third person, or to a noise). Thus the questioner 
must treat the second person as if the latter existed on two planes at 
the same time.*? 

But why should the second person continue this game? He is not sub- 
ject to a parallel confusion. And if he should, nevertheless, consent to 
accept the terms of the question and answer “that is I,” this could only 
mean the highest degree of sophistication and objectivity on his part. 
It would mean that he was able to adopt so completely the point of view 
of his interlocutor, to divest himself so completely of his own ego, as to 
postulate as the first reality an abstract phenomenon which exists only 
in the other’s mind. What a complicated predication, after all, is “that 
is I’! To present oneself, first of all, as an unknown quantity, from which, 
in a second step, to extract one’s “I.’** But, surely, according to elemen- 
tary human psychology “I” cannot be extracted from “‘not-I’’; “I” is 
not something one may /ead up to; ‘I’ is the first reality, the thing given, 


57 It might be said from another point of view, that the question “whois that?” is not only 
paradoxical in the situation just described, but is a paradoxical predication in itself, when- 
ever used. For who refers to a person, and ¢hat to a thing (‘‘what person is that thing?”’). 
One will, of course, find nothing parallel in Latin, where only guis est (hic) and guid est 
(hoc) were possible. ; 

58 Originally, the concept “that” or “it” did not exist even for a third person: little won- 
der, then, that the speaker should hesitate to think of himself as an abstraction. 
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the eternal subject.** To the naive being, logical continuity is far less im- 
portant than is continuity of individuality; and if his individuality has 
been questioned, and distorted into “that,” he must reaffirm his own ego 
as the first reality. He must begin with “I.” It is true that, in the answer 
“T am that,” the second speaker agrees at least to recognize the that 
aspect, the phenomenal aspect of himself. This in itself represents a 
more tolerant and objective attitude than the absolute ego sum, which 
simply asserts the reality of the ego and ignores any possible connection 
with a third entity. But this entity can appear only as predicative, as 
extracted from “I”; “that” may be conceded only in the progression 
from “I” to “not-I.” 

As for the situation in which a name is given a concrete reality (“[nous 
querons] Jhesus de Nazareth’’—“‘Ce sui je’’), there is no longer the prob- 
lem of identifying oneself with a completely unknown quantity, postu- 
lated in confusion. One identifies one’s being with one’s own name, which 
is a much closer reflection of oneself. But it is only a reflection; the name 
which we are given by others is only a secondary proper name; our first 
proper name is “I.” And in the situation in question the name is presented 
as designating a third entity with, apparently, a separate existence. 
Again, then, this third entity may be conceded only as an aspect: predi- 
cated of the first reality, “I.” 

But, to return to the situation in which ce suis je identifies a physical 
presence: it is obvious that this will offer a satisfactory solution only 
when the speaker is well known to his interlocutor and is convinced 
that the sound of his voice alone will suffice for immediate identification 
(this much, of course, is also true of modern c’est moi).® Otherwise, he 
must give his name (i.e., predicate his name for the first time: not “echo” 
this name, as in the type just considered). The original construction for 
this was “I am so and so”: Quis est qui me vocat?—Erus atque alumnus 
tuos sum (P1., Merc., 808-809). Compare also for OF: 


“Ha!” fait ele, “sante Marie, / Qui fu ce or qui apela?”’ 
As crestiaus vint, et si parla: / “Qui est che la,” fait ele, “Dieus?” 
Et dist Perchevaus li gentieus: / ““Pucele, je suis Perchevaus.” 
Cont., 5954-59 


** Indeed, “I” is that which is presupposed by the act of speaking; it is always an “I” 
that speaks. The inherent difficulty of thinking of oneself “object-ively” is suggested by 
the fact (mentioned by Grimm, of. ci#., p. 240) that, in Indo-European, “I” has no accusa- 
tive case, the form me representing a different stem. 

® This means, of course, that “I,” in such a situation, is used with special significance. 
Ordinarily, even in self-identification, this pronoun means only “I whom you see before you, 
I who address you”; this is true when ce suis je is used to answer the question “Estes 
vous... ?”, and also when a name has first been mentioned (“{nous querons] Jhesus . . .” 
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But the statement “Je suis Jean” in answer to “qui est ce?”’ is as little 
logical as ce suis je, and even more self-centered :* in both alike, the sec- 
ond speaker breaks the sequence by substituting “I’”’ as subject in the 
place of the “that” posited by the questioner. However, in ce suis je he 
at least makes an overture toward the other by predicating this “that” 
as an aspect of himself, whereas the one who answers “Je suis Jean’’ 
rejects this aspect completely. 
And so we find, already in the early twelfth century, Je suis Jean 
occasionally replaced by c’est Jean. Compare: 
As vus Rollant sur sun cheval pasmet 
E Oliver ki est a mort naffret. 
Tant ad seinet li oil li sunt trublet. 
Ne loinz ne prés ne poet vedeir si cler 
Que reconoistre poisset nuls hom mortel. 
Sun cumpaignun, cum il l’at encuntret, 
Sil fiert amunt sur l’elme a or gemet. . . 
A icel colp l’ad Rollant reguardet, 
Si li demandet dulcement e suef: 
“Sire cumpain, faites le vois de gred? 
Ja est ¢o Rollant, ki tant vos soelt amer 
CR, 1989-2001 


Now in this passage, where the speaker uses the third persor formula of 
himself, we have definite progress in the direction of objectivity. When 
Roland explains, “‘c’est Rollant,”’ he shows a willingness to present him- 
self as he is seen by another, to start from the same point as his inter- 
locutor would do (“qui est ce?’’). Roland knows that Oliver, sick and 
blinded, cannot see his reality; and in order to enlighten his friend he 
accepts his blurred picture as the starting point from which to proceed 
to the clarification: viz., ‘‘Rollant [ki tant vos soelt amer].”’ For a mo- 
ment he lays aside his ego and gently (dulcement et suef) echoes the un- 
certainty of his friend in order to dispel it.” 


»? 





—“Ce suis je”). But in the sequence “Qui est ce [que je vois]?””—“‘Ce suis je,” such a rel- 
ativistic reference would amount to nonsense: ce suis je=* “I whom you see before you 
am the one you see.” Here, “I”’ must mean: “I whom you know as an individual.” 

In most cases, it is true, je suis Jean will be found in answer to the question “qui 
estes vous?” In such a case we have, obviously, perfect logical sequence. 

® In general, this borrowing of the third-person formula by the speaker for application to 
himself, was limited to cases in which the one who identifies himself is unseen or imper- 
fectly seen by his audience, and, consequently, is forced to realize that he exists for them 
only as a sound or shape: 

{Li garcons:] Sire, vous n’alés mie bien: / vous querrés ja en cest celier. 

[Li aveugles:] A! mere Dieu ...! / Kies ce qui si bien m’avoie? 


{Li garcons:] Preudons, se Jhesus me doint joie, / ¢ou est uns povres triquemers. 
G+A, 19-24 
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But a c’est Jean, spoken by John, illustrates, nevertheless, an easier 
adjustment to another’s point of view than would a *c’est je, or the c’est 
moi that was to come several centuries later (for, as we have said above, 
one’s name is not the same as one’s being). And the formula c’est Jean 
already existed; the speaker need simply use the words that another 
might have said of him, whereas the predication “‘it is I” must be invented 
by the speaker. In c’est Jean both terms are in the third person; the 
speaker proceeds on an even plane from ce to the equally objective Jean; 
nowhere is the ego involved. But when this is involved, when the speaker 
is free to announce himself simply as “I,” then this ‘I’’ must be the first 
reality: “‘Je suis ce.” 

If we turn now to the second person formula (beginning, again, with 
the identification of a physical presence), we find that estes vous ce? (for 
it is in the interrogative form that this formula regularly appears) is 
used in the same situation as is ce suis je, only a second later. That is, 
again the first speaker becomes aware of the presence of one whom, for 
the moment, he does not quite recognize; again, his first question must 
be “who is that?,” whether he expresses this aloud or not; but the next 
moment he guesses that it is ““you.’’ Not having reached absolute assur- 
ance, however, he asks you whether this is true: 


A li parla en tel mesure: / “Amie, dulce creature, / este vus ceo? 
Dites mei veir! / Laissiez mei vostre cors veoir... .” 
Guig., 815-818 


Robin, es tu chou? Quel nouvele? 
R+M, 277 


Tiecelin voit lasus seoir ... / Priveement l’en apela: 
“Por les seins deu, qui voi ge la? / Estes vos ce, sire compere?” 
Ren., 11, 914-919 





Quar mult li vint a grant merveille / Quant il senti lez lui la dame: 
“Qui est ceci?’”—“C’est vostre fame.” Rideb., 11, 136 


I have found one example, however, in which the speaker is in full sight of his audience: 


(La Vierge:] Qui es tu, qui vas par ci? 
[Théophile:] Ha, Dame, aiez de moi merci! / C’est le chétis 
Théophile, li entrepris, / Que maufé ont loié et pris. 
Ruteb., 1, 257 


Indeed, here, the third-person formula is used to answer a question in the second person; 
it is “je suis . . . ”” which would have been, actually, the more logical response. The motiva- 
tion must be that of humility. “Je suis . .. ”’ often had a nuance of bold self-confidence 
(“Know who I am!”) And “li chétis Théophile” wished to present himself in the most 
modest way possible to the Virgin—seeing himself as he must appear in her eyes: a phe- 
nomenon (which has disturbed her). 
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Here, too, it is the identity of “that” which the first speaker seeks to 
verify, so that abstract logical order would require that his nexus-ques- 
tion be expressed: “is that you?” 

But, on the other hand, the first speaker has, in his own mind, already 
made the transition from “‘that’’ to “you’’; must he repeat this develop- 
ment when addressing you? By making “that” the subject, he would act 
as if he had not already postulated ‘‘you,” and yet the question would 
have been directed to “‘you’’! And so we find instead the question “‘estes 
vous ce?” The questioner, having passed from perplexity to (tentative) 
assurance, evidently did not wish to put into relief his first moment of 
confusion, when “that” was the only reality he could grasp. Since he has 
succeeded in extracting “‘you,’”’ he proceeds from that point on: to pre- 
sent “you” as the first reality, as the subject,® his original perplexity 
only reflected, secondarily, in the predicative “that.” It is true that, by 
continuing to refer to “‘that,” he still addresses you as if you were existing 
to some extent on two planes. But at least he allows the (probable) truth 
of “you” to take precedence over the apparition “that’’; even while 
questioning, he proceeds from “‘you” to “not-you.” And, apart from the 
situation of recognition of a physical presence, the fact itself of direct 
address would tend to force “you” into the position of the subject: 


“Seigneurs, sachiez qu’evesque avons, / Pensez de bonne chiére faire; 
Sire, il ne vous doit pas desplaire, / Que c’estes vous.” 
Mir., ur, 124 


“Frere, je te prie . . . que tu me dies le nom de cellui que tu as si 
longement quis.”’—“‘Sire,” dist le message, ‘“‘sachiez qu’il a nom 
Aigres, et sia un compaignon avecques lui, qui Orchas est appellez. 
Pour Dieu, seigneurs, je vous pry que vous me disiez se c’estes vous.” 

Ber., 150 


“Ki vous manda, Gillot? / On ne se peut mais aaisier.”’ 
“Che ne fustes vous point, Rikier. / De vous ne me doi loer waires.” 
JdeF, 919-922 


In the first quotation, for example, the logical sequence would have been 
from the abstract “bishop” just mentioned, to the concrete “‘you.”’ But 
the self-evident reality of the person addressed so impresses the speaker 
that he must take this being as the starting-point of his question. 

It could be said, from one point of view, that the emotional factors 
underlying the two formulas ce suis je and ce estes vous are opposed: the 


* In the question “estes vous ce?” the personal pronoun has the same limited, personal- 
ized reference mentioned above in reference to ce suis je; vous must mean not “you whom 
I see before me, you whom I address”’ but “‘you whom I know as an individual, and think 
to recognize.” Here, “you” is as truly a proper name as “I.” 
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first being egocentric, the second sympathetic. Ce suis je implies a lack 
of solidarity between the speaker and his interlocutor: a refusal on the 
part of “I’’ to continue the logical development initiated by the question 
“qui est ce?” Estes vous ce?—ce estes vous, on the other hand, suggest 
great solidarity: they mean that the speaker has adopted “‘your’’ point 
of view. For he knows that “you” must think: “J am... .” And his 
use of “you” as subject anticipates your “I.” But, for that very reason, 
it could also be said that the motivation of ce suis je and ce estes vous is 
ultimately the same: in both, an “I” has triumphed over a third-person 
entity. In ce suis je, it is my “TI”; in ce estes vous, it is your “I.”’ For the 
word “you” is nothing but the recognition of a second “I.’”’ Thus, “I” 
prevails, and the syntax of ce suis je determines that of ce estes vous.“ This 
syntax, as we have said, disregards logical continuity because of the 
self-evident reality of the ego; whether egocentric or sympathetic, it 
represents a naive approach to the self as that which can exist only as 
subject. Accordingly the choice of the new construction, with moi and 
toi as predicative, should mean that the speaker is able to view his own 
self (and your self) with detachment. 

But c’est moi, etc., as we have seen, were patterned upon c’est lui, 
which represented no new psychological nuance whatever. How, then, 
can we be sure that there is meaning behind the choice of c’est moi? 
Given the creation of c’est lui in 1350, could not the subsequent extension 
of the construction to the first and second person be explained simply by 
reference to analogy? Perhaps we have over-psychologized the significance 
of the original construction; perhaps the old ce suis je, ce estes vous had 
come to represent an empty formula, easily replaceable by another for- 
mula, particularly one which would be in conformity with the new word- 
order. 

But there are two factors which, in my opinion, make it impossible to 
consider the spread of the new construction as a merely mechanical de- 
velopment. In the first place, the statistics of frequency speak against 
this: according to my examples, the new construction was chosen, in 
preference to the old, six times more frequently in the first person, where 


* As concerns the priority of “I” over “you,” I may quote the following words of Grimm 
(op. cit., p. 238): ““Unverkennbar sind die beiden ersten leiblich gegenwirtigen personen 
viel lebhafter als die dritte entferntere, die erste musz aber fiir die innerlichste, die zweite 
fiir die vertrauteste gelten. alle rede hebt an mit dem was die erste person denkt, will, 
sagt; sie ist die erkennende, mittheilende, bittende, fragende, lernende, die zweite, der sich 
jene aufgeschlossen hat, die theilnehmende, kundige, erbetene, antwortende, lehrende. das 
ich ist ein tiber die lippe des redenden an das ohr des du schallendes wort, und begebrt 
gehor, billigung oder antwort, die zu gewahren von der zweiten person abhingt, welche ich 
darum die trauliche oder gewichtige nenne.” 
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it was adopted, than in the third person, where it originated!® C’est lui 
itself hardly made a dent until the sixteenth century; it was c’es! moi, 
the secondary form, that was enthusiastically received.” This surely sug- 
gests a deliberate choice: the choice of a new, an objective presentation 
of the ego which, in c’est moi, is displaced from its hallowed position as 
subject. And that this indeed is the case is corroborated by the context 
of our first attestation of c’est moi (for which I am indebted to M. Foulet: 


Dont il advint une fois que tout plain de chevaliers et de dames jouaient au 
Roy qui ne ment pour dire verité du nom d’amie; si me dist un, et me jura trop 
fort que c’estoit moy, et qu’il m’amoit plus que dame du monde. [Livre du Chev. 
de la Tour L., pp. 260-261} 


M. Foulet offers no analysis of this example (or of any others of the new 
construction) ;*’ believing, as he did, in a gradual development of misin- 
terpretation rather than in conscious choice, he had no reason to seek 
for a new attitude in the new forms. 

But it should not be difficult to see how this passage distinguishes it- 
self from the examples of ce suis je cited earlier. Here, the “I’’ at which 
the speaker arrives is, in the most obvious and literal way, a final ab- 
straction (not a starting-point), achieved only after a revision of the origi- 
nal utterance. For we have an instance of indirect discourse; and if we 
visualize the original scene here being reported upon, during which the 
narrator learned, at a game of “le Roy ne ment,” that she was the favorite 
of one of the knights, we must deduce that she heard from the knight 
in question some such statement as “you are ‘mon amie’.’”’ Now, in her 
report, she must modify the original remark, in accordance with the laws 
of indirect discourse, and this very act calls for an effort of distantiation, 
of relativization. All our examples of ce suis je were to be found in direct 
discourse, in which an “I” offers information to others about himself; 
but here we have a report of a conversation in which an “I’’ learned in- 


® From the middle of the 14th century until the first part of the 16th, I have found only 
11 examples of c’est !ui as against 34 of ce est iJ (1 to 3); during the same period, however, I 
found 15 examples of the new construction c’est moi as against only 7 of ce suis je (2 to 1). 

® That the extension from the third person to the first and second does not represent an 
inevitable development, of a mechanical nature, is shown by the situation in Italian, where 
the new construction é/ué (if this is indeed equivalent to c’est lui, which seems most likely) 
has had absolutely no influence on the traditional forms sono io and sei tu. It it true that 
Italian did not possess the machinery to facilitate this development quite so smoothly as 
was the case in Middle French: there were no pronouns of the first and second person to 
correspond to moi and toi, so that é lui could have led only to *e io, *é ta—representing, per- 
haps, an awkward juxtaposition. But the juxtaposition [it] is 7, is you was also awkward in 
English at the beginning (see below, Appendix)—and nevertheless became accepted. 

* He does, it is true, analyze the first attestation of c’est lug—but only to reject it pre- 
cisely because of its individual flavor, its climactic force. 
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formation about someone called ‘‘you’’—which is only later, in a second 
version, transposed to “I.” And in this transposition of “you” to “I” 
we have had, of course, the extraction of “I” from “not-I.” How fitting, 
then, that this secondary “I,’’ this filtered “I,’’ should be presented as 
predicative: that is, as something which is not pre-existing, but must be 
predicated of that which already existed (i.e., son amie). 

In the second person, the new construction also offers a new type of 
predication. And just how consciously its possibilities were first exploited 
may be seen, again, by recourse to the context of the first attestations of 
c’est toi and c’est vous. We have said that the primitive approach, illus- 
trated by ce es tu, ce estes vous, was for the speaker to take ‘“‘you” as the 
starting-point, so convincing to him was the reality of the one he ad- 
dressed; accordingly, c’est vous, toi should mean that he feels this reality 
less keenly. And this is what we find in the passage below, taken from the 
prose tale of Troilus and Cressida: the scene is the first night the lovers 
spend together: 

Et toute celle nuit ne yssirent des bras l’un de l’autre, mais incessamment s’en- 
tre-accolloient et baisoient, et encore doubtoient ilz quw’ilz ne fussent l’un a l'autre, 
ou qu’il ne fust pas vroy qu’ilz se teinssent embracez comme ilz faisoient, et que 
ce fust songe. Et souventes foiz s’entre demandoient: “Est il vroy que vous tiens 
ycy entre mes bras, ou si c’est songe?”’ Puis s’entre disoient: ‘‘Ma seulle amour, 
se peut il faire que ce soit vous que je tiens ycy entre mes braz? dittes le moy, que 
Dieu vous aist!” [Nouv., xv, 182] 


Here, most vividly, we are made to realize that each of the levers is forced 
to doubt the reality of the “you” he constantly addresses. After months 
of dreaming of love, they cannot quite believe that their present happi- 
ness is not still a dream. These are lovers who torture themselves with 
sophisticated doubts: “this appearance, which may be only a dream, is 
this the reality of you?’’ Neither can naively and confidently begin with 
“‘you”; for each, “‘you”’ still represents the distant goal to be contem- 
plated with trembling expectancy and awe. Thus they can take for 
granted only the physical presence, hoping to extract the entity “you”: 
“‘se peut il faire que ce soit vous?”’. 

In the passage below (from the same text) with c’est tot, it is a father 
who addresses his son, Troilus, now racked with grief over the loss of 
Cressida: 

Priant son pére, qui ainsi le véoit deffiguré, aucunesfoiz le appelloit en lui disant: 
“Filz, que as tu senty? Quelle chose est ce qui si fort te griéve? J/ ne semble point 
que ce soit toy, tant es descoulouré.” [Nouv., x1v, 272] 


Again, the speaker expresses doubt as to the reality of the one whom he 
addresses; therefore, he begins with ce, not tu. In both examples we have, 
as it were, a tendency to wrestle (or to pretend to wrestle) with the prob- 
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lem of appearance (ce) and reality (vous, foi) ; in neither does the speaker 
feel that “‘you”’ is a self-evident reality. 

But c’est toi (vous) did not meet with the immediate succes of c’est 
moi,® perhaps because the objective c’est toi makes for greater distantia- 
tion while the objective c’est moi makes for greater solidarity with an- 
other.®® And, indeed we may remember that for several centuries the 
language had been progressing in the direction of the un-egocentric c’est 
moi; we have already mentioned the type c’est Rollant, in which the 
speaker shows himself willing to adopt another’s point of view toward 
himself.?7 This means that, if we include the original Latin construction, 


68 T was able to find only 2 other examples of c’est vous in the 15th and early 16th cen- 
turies, as against 15 of c’estes vous. 

6 In this connection, it is interesting to compare the example of est ce toi? cited above 
from Troilus, with the following example of es tu ce? from Greban, fifty years later, used in 
a context superficially identical with the one just discussed. Here, too, we have a grieving 
parent gazing upon the altered bodily appearance of a beloved son, and uttering the same 
distraught question: “can this be you?” But the emotion of the speaker lies too deep to be 
expressed by the intellectualized est ce toi? 

Filz beneuré, filz bien assaissonné, 

fils gracieux, filz bien moriginé, 

corps des vivans mieulx complectionné, 
o beauté pure, 


Choix des humains, fleur de toute nature, 
riche couleur, parfaicte pourtraiture, 
regard piteux, tres benigne stature, 

face sacree, 


Face luysant, franchement figuree, 

es tu ce la, si tres desfiguree, 

blesme des yeux, tout de sang pourpree, 
dur entremes? 

Filz, es tu ce, je ne te congnoy mes, 

qui vas mourant? ne t’adviengne jamés; 

en croix te rendz, a la mort te submés 
sans desservir. 


In this lament of Mary over Christ on the cross, the primitive atmosphere reappears. No 
distantiation is possible between this mother and her son, bleeding and disfigured though 
He is. And, though in her grief she must cry out to Him: “je ne te congnoy mes,” she knows 
Him, with an eternal knowledge; and her query “est tu ce . . . ?”” begins with His reality, 
and questions only appearance (‘‘ce, qui vas mourant”). 

7 There seems to be a necessary connection between the pronominal type c’est moi and 
the noun type c’est Rollant: in English, where we find it is J [me], it is also possible for a 
speaker to introduce himself by ‘‘this is, it is so and so”; such a formula goes back at least 
to the 14th century: 

Grewosly up starte hee / And sayd: “What devill art thou?’”’... 


“Mercy” she cryed nowe . . . / And sertes, it is Imayne, 
That is comyn to you...” (1 pomedon, 7195) 


Contrariwise, in German, Spanish and Italian, where the old pronominal construction “I 
am [that]” still prevails, it is, I believe, impossible to introduce oneself by name in the third 
person. 
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four different levels of objectivity may be distinguished. Ego sum predi- 
cates simply the existence of the ego as an absolute and isolated entity, 
an inner reality, having no connections with the outward world. In ce 
suis je there is a slight tempering of the attitude of self-sufficiency: 
the self within is declared to have its reflection (ce) in the world of ap- 
pearance, though this phenomenal aspect is only an aspect (of the sub- 
stance “I’’). But in c’est Rollant the speaker presents himself, first of all, 
as phenomenon, as he appears to others. And here, for a moment, “I’’ 
completely disappears: there is only the phenomenon and the name (be- 
hind which the ego is hidden). Finally, in c’est moi, ‘“I’’ reappears, but 
completely transformed and subjugated: now moi is only an aspect of 
ce, the first reality: one of an infinite number of variations of which the 
phenomenon is susceptible. Ce suis jel (with its individual subject and 
individual verb) was a lyrical cry; c’est mot is a rational definition. It is 
surely no accident that the new construction arose as the Middle Ages 
were waning. 

I have offered for analysis only the first attestations of c’est moi, toi, 
vous, where we have found, in each case, a special context. Later examples 
of the new construction may be found applied to the same routine situ- 
ations as the old, no longer indicative of an author’s individual choice. 
We may nonetheless assume that the final triumph of the new construc- 
tion (well assured by the late sixteenth century)” was encouraged by 
the same rationalistic, non-lyrical spirit for which there is such a wealth 
of syntactical or stylistic evidence in Middle French. Even apart from 
the special problem of “presentation of the ego,” c’est moi, etc., may be 
said to reflect the general tendency to present an individual phenom- 
enon as belonging to a rational scheme, as when, for example, the in- 
dividual names for “‘today”’ (hui), “tomorrow” (main), and ‘“‘yesterday”’ 
were regularized (not permanently, in every case) to le jour d’hui, le 
jour de demain, le jour d’hier.™ Accordingly, our pronominal formulas, 
originally representing six individual expressions (each with its own 
verb and its own subject) and differing, in turn, from the noun type 
with ce as subject—these six avenues leading, from different directions, 
toward the same logical goal of identification—were abandoned, and the 
straight highway, represented by the de-individualized *hoc est Johannes, 
was widened to receive their traffic. The age-old distinction between ‘‘I 
am,” “you are,” and “he is” was, not obliterated (for the distinction is 
still indicated in the predicate), but subordinated: made to conform to 
an impersonal pattern which posits, as the first step of reasoning, a gen- 
eral abstraction, ce (= “‘X”’), so that when, as a second step, individuality 


71 In two volumes of Larivey, I was able to find not a single example of the old construc- 
tion—and dozens of the new. 
72 Cf. the article of Leo Spitzer, SP, xxxvm (1940), 565-584. 
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is predicated, it can appear only as a variation, for which allowances have 
already been made, within a series. And in this series, even the ego itself 
must take its place with the other secondarily-existing entities: c’est 
Jean, c’est Louis, c’est mon peére, c’est le roi, c’est un oiseau, c'est moi, 
c’est lot. ... 

APPENDIX: ENGLISH IT IS I 


In the same article of 1936 in which he recapitulates his hypothesis 
concerning ce suis je>c’est moi, M. Foulet also suggests that this hy- 
pothesis be applied to English. That is, if we start with the ME paradigm 
(exactly parallel to OF ce suis je, ce es tu, ce est il): 


itam I 
it art thou 
it is he 


we find the third person singular vulnerable to reinterpretation. Origi- 
nally it is he, like it am I, must have contained it as predicative, but owing 
to the increasing popularity of the word-order, subject—verb—comple- 
ment, it is he was misinterpreted to fit this word-order, with the result 
that a new pattern arose with i subject: it is he>it is I, you, etc. But 
what of this paradigm it am I? The original formula showed a word- 
order quite different from that of OF: subject—complement—verb: 


Ic hit eom 
pu hit eart 
he hit is 


And to this word-order, of course, Foulet’s theory would hardly apply. 
But he tells us that the type ic hit eom had begun, by the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, to give way to it am I (=ce suis je), according to the 
evidence offered by C. Alphonso Smith, who postulates four paradigms 
(involving three changes of word-order) from Old to Modern English:” 


1. OE and Early ME, to c. 1300: ic hit eom . . . he hit is 
2. Late ME (Eng. of Chaucer), 1300 to c. 1400: itamI... itis he 
3. Transition ME (Eng. of Caxton), 1400-1500: itisI... itis he 


4. Early Modern English (Tudor English), 1500-1600: it is me... it is him 


73 Studies in English Syntax (1906), ch. m: “The position of Words as a Factor in Syn- 
tax,” pp. 77-86. In this chapter, the formulas of identification represent only one of several 
types which, according to Smith, have become altered in meaning because their word-order 
led to reinterpretation. But the alteration with which he is concerned, in the case of our 
type, is not the reversal of subject and predicate, but simply the use of the accusative for 
the predicative: he is not primarily interested in the development leading up to it is J, in 
which ##¢ lsas become the subject: he takes this development for granted, and stresses only 
the fact that once it is J arose, the predicative pronoun, finding itself in “objective terri- 
tory,” came to be felt as object (>it is me). 
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From this it would seem that the evidence of English (which Foulet has 
simply borrowed from another scholar interested in another problem) 
speaks much more strongly in favor of Foulet’s hypothesis than does 
that of his own language, which he had sifted with such painstaking 
ingenuity. For it is true that, if we compare Paradigms 2 and 3, we see 
that they coincide (formally) at one point: in 2 we find it is he on the 
level of it am I (it=pred.); in 3 we find it is he on the level of it is I (it 
=subj.). Given this coincidence,” it would indeed seem that the only 
bridge from it am I (=ce suis je) to it is I is that of the third person rein- 
terpreted. 

But, in spite of Smith’s tables, it is not at all necessary to go to it is J 
by way of it am I; indeed, it is quiet impossible to do so. For these tables 
are completely untrustworthhy for our purposes.”> Smith postulates it am 
I for the period from 1300 on when, actually, it is not attested before 
1380;7° and as for it is J, which he postulates for 1400 and attests in 
1440, I have found this in the early 1300’s!77 Thus Smith’s Paradigm iI 
does not appear until after Paradigm I[I—and then only as a sporadic 
variation, for, with one exception, all of Smith’s examples of it am I are 
taken from Chaucer.”® 

Nor do I believe that this sporadic it am J is the equivalent of OF ce 
suis je. Given the priority of it is J (however this arose), I should say 
that Chaucer’s it am I is only a slight modification thereof: in both, it 


74 This coincidence did not exist in OF: the “Paradigm m” which Foulet (partially) postu- 
lated for OF, which should contain c’est i] with ce subject (*c’est je, *c’est tu, c’est il) was not 
convincingly attested (see above, note 34). 

761 may add that Smith’s chronology is also untrustworthy in regard to the type in 
which he was primarily interested: that with accusative predicative. His first (unques- 
tionable) example is from Marlowe; but I have found the construction “art thou ym?” in 
the 14th century (Sir Perc. of Galles, 2041), and “I him am” in the 13th (Southern Passion, 
1998). 

76 The first examples attested by Smith are from Chaucer (if we exclude certain examples 
of the noun type “‘it are my friends” which he has mistakenly included here). And I myself 
have gone through nine volumes of 14th-century texts before Chaucer without being able 
to find a single example of it am JI, it art thou, it are ye. 

77 In the Northern Passion, the question asked at the Last Supper by Judas and the other 
disciples: ‘‘Numquid ego sum?” (“‘am I the one who will betray thee?’’) is rendered, lines 
258 and 268, by “Was it ouzte I?”; here, for both lines, all 8 MSS used by the editors agree 
(except that in one case the Latin original is found). We may also note, line 532, the reading 
of one MS: “I it is” (the other 7 showing J it am or I am he). The new construction is also 
found with the second person in this text: in line 270, 7 MSS read “‘thou it is,” and one 
“thiselve it 7s” (most of them give the curious alternation: “pou it arte and pou it is” = 
“thou art that person, and that person is thou’’). Finally, in 1. 703, one MS reads “pis ilke 
ys bow pat... ”, though the majority have “pou art one pat... ”’. 

78 The one exception is an example from Pol. Poems, Rolls, 11, 57 (borrowed from the 
NED and there dated 1401) : “Jt ar ge that stonden bifore.” 
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is the subject and J the predicative, only that in it am J the predicative 
is anticipated by the verb. That this is the correct interpretation is 
surely borne out by the word-order used by Chaucer for the emphatic 
negative: “Who coude ryme in English proprely/ His martidom? for 
sothe, it am not I’’ (Skeats, Students’ Chaucer, p. 437, line 1460). The ar- 
rangement “‘.. . not I”’ shows that J is the predicative; the subject, in 
inverted word-order, must precede, not follow the particle mot (can one 
imagine such a construction as *so am not I or *this saw never I?).7° 

But why, then, if J is the predicative, does the verb not agree with the 
subject it (it is I)? Surely, in order to avoid the jarring effect produced 
by the unaccustomed juxtaposition of ...is J (a juxtaposition which, 
of course, never arose in French: *c’est je). And, in this connection, it is 
very interesting to note that in our first examples of the new construc- 
tion from the Northern Passion, the juxtaposition ...is J,... is thou, 
has been avoided in other ways: in was it J? we have interrogative word- 
order (as well as a verb common to both the first and third person); in 
(the variant) J it is, as well as in (the unanimous reading) thou [thiselve] 
it is, this juxtaposition is avoided by means of emphatic word-order.*° 
It would seem, then, that the new construction with i subject and pers. 
pron. predicative was used in the first and second persons only in the 
interrogative or emphatic word-order, the old construction being used 
when an awkward juxtaposition would have resulted. This restriction, 
however, could not continue indefinitely: in 1350 I find an example of 
normal declarative word-order, and the necessary juxtaposition of 
is I: “And so shall I, that no man witte / Ne know, that it is I’”’ (Ipome- 
don, 2539). But to certain authors of elegant taste, such as Chaucer, this 
arrangement was evidently still repugnant, and so a new means for avoid- 
ing .. . is J was found by remodeling the verb—obviously on the pattern 
of the noun type with plural predicative, “‘it are my friends,”’ where the 
predicative had always been anticipated in the verb. But soon, of course, 
both “it is my friends” and “‘it is I” came to be felt as acceptable to all 
authors. 

There should be, then, no objection against the interpretation I have 


79 Foulet cites this same example, but his attempts to explain it away reveal a lack of 
familiarity with negation in English. He seems to believe that Eng. not=Fr. ne, whereas, 
obviously, not (me . . . ought) is a reinforced negative, an emphatic negative exactly parallel 
to Fr. ne... pas, point—which, likewise, cannot be followed by the subject. 

80 The emphatic word-order / it is, thou it is is evidently based on that of the noun type: 
the arrangement “John it is” was very common in ME (King Horn, 313: “‘He wende that 
Horn hit were’’). Since the normal word-order of the new pronominal type follows that of the 
noun type (it is John, it is J), it is understandable that this pronominal type should also 
borrow the em phatic order of the latter—and, indeed, because of its ‘“‘newness,”’ borrow this 
first of all. 
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proposed for Chaucer’s it am I;*! and we have already mentioned three 
factors (priority of it is I; sporadic appearance of it am I; emph.-neg. 
word-order: . . . not I) which speak clearly against the development (in- 
volving word-order alone) postulated by Smith and accepted by Foulet: 
I it am>it am I (=ce suis je). But there is also a fourth reason: the in- 
verted word-order C-V-S did not exist in English with personal pronoun 
complement. Originally, one said “I it see” (S-C-V)—hence, “I it am.” 
But there was no development during the 14th century (or at any other 
time) from “T it see” to ‘it see I’’;* why, then, should “I it am” have 
become, at this time, “it am I (=ce suis je)’’? This would represent an 
inconceivable syntactical hapax.** What one does find, with increasing 


*! Tt is, of course, in general, a very dangerous procedure, in dealing with a problemati- 
cal construction, to disregard verbal agreement as a clue to the subject, and to postulate 
“anticipation.” Indeed, it may prove a double-edged sword: for instance, in the examples 
above of thou [I] it is, which I have interpreted as containing ¢hou-predicative in emphatic 
position, I have, obviously, chosen to accept the evidence of the form és as proof that i is the 
subject; theoretically, one might argue that we have here the normal pronominal word- 
order of Paradigm 1 (ic hit com, bu it eart), with thou subject, it predicative, and is in agree- 
ment with this predicative. But, here, I would counter that agreement with the predicative 
is conceivable only when the predicative somehow “outweighs” the subject. If we find regu- 
larly in the early language the type “‘it are my friends” (corresponding to French and Ger- 
man practice), it is because the plural, naturally enough, may be felt to outweigh the singu- 
lar. It is also easy to understand that the first and second persons may be felt to have a 
greater emotional weight than the third person—and, therefore, be anticipated by the 
verb, as in the occasional it am I, it are ye (cf. also the established construction of contagion: 
“itis I who am...”). But, for that very reason, we can hardly imagine the predication 
*thou ts it: a third-person predicative could never “outweigh” the subject thou. 

* That Smith, who has worked on English word-order, could postulate the word-order 
C-V-S for it am I is difficult to comprehend; that this was accepted by Foulet is no doubt 
due to the fact that the French scholar is thinking in terms of ce suis je, where we do, indeed, 
find the word-order C-V-S. But Foulet has completely overlooked the fact that the comple- 
ment ce is a demonstrative, while the complement i# is a personal pronoun; and the two 
types observe a different word-order, in both languages. It should be obvious that the real 
parallel to the OE paradigm with hit is the OF paradigm with le: ic hit eom—je le suis cor- 
respond perfectly. Foulet, however, has consistently ignored the type je le suis, and thinks 
of the construction with ce as the unique formula of identification in French. Accordingly, 
he can see the English formula only in connection with ce suis je: when he finds in OE, ic 
hit eom, this represents to him a “different” word-order from the French; when he finds, in 
the 14th century, ## am J, this means that English has adopted the “same” word-order as 
French (“Impossible de trouver entre deux langues une ressemblance plus compléte de 
structure et de procédés”’: p. 55)! He does not realize that it am J, as he interprets it, could 
correspond only to (the impossible) */e suis je. 

8 Thus Smith’s “Paradigm 1” is completely mythical, just as was true of the ‘“‘Para- 
digm 1” which Foulet (partially) postulated: *c’est je, etc. Both scholars have constructed, 
out of thin air, transitional paradigms, built to last only a few decades, in order to bridge 
over gaps in their theories. But genuine paradigms (those formed by the language itself) 
have deep roots, and are slow a-building and slow to die. 
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frequency, during the fourteenth century, is the modern word-order: 
S-V-C. And one should imagine that at a period when the language was 
developing toward J see it, our formulas of identification, alone, would 
follow the path of non-existent *i# see J—to join the main highway only 
later (as the result of misinterpretation) ! 

But how, on the other hand, are we to explain the shift which did ac- 
tually take place: J it am>it is I, where we find not only the modern 
word-order but the reversal of subject and predicative?™ This is, basically, 
the same development we have already seen in OF. And I think it is 
possible that it may be explained in the same way: by the influence of 
the type with demonstrative predicative. That is, just as OF c’est celui 
led to c’est lui, so OE hit [at, pis] is se led to hit [pat, pis] is he. One need 
only compare certain examples from the 10th-century translation of the 
Gospels :* 

pis ys se be pam pe gecweden ys (Math., ut. 3) 
Hu nis pis se pe hi secead to ofsleande? (John, vr. 25) 
paet ys se be fullad on halgum gaste (John, 1. 33) 


with the parallel passages in Wycliffe’s translation: 


For this is he, of whom it is seid... 
Whether this is not he whom the Jewis seken to sle? 
This is he, that baptiseth in the Hooli Ghost 


This would mean, of course, that the third-person formula it [that, this] 
is he must have been the first representative of the new construction; 
and this is indeed in accord with the evidence I have found: it is he is found 
in the thirteenth century: ““‘When he saw it was not shee,/In-to pe lepe 
a3en stert he” (Floriz and Bl., 757).* 


** If the new word-order were alone involved, we would simply have found: J am it (as 
Foulet himself points out). Incidentally, this form does appear (earlier than it is 7): I have 
found an example from the Southern Passion (late 13th century): “ ‘Mayster,’ quad Iudas 
po ‘y nam hit nou3t ywis’ ” (824). 

8 Skeat, The Four Gospels (in Anglo-Saxon etc.), 1887; I quote from the Corpus MS. It 
may be noted that, in the examples with se predicative, the demonstrative serves as ante- 
cedent of a relative clause. In OF, too, c’est celui was mainly followed by gui... . 

% T must confess that I have not, in my reading, come across /yt is se in OE: only paet is 
se, bis is se. But given the easy alternation of the three neuter pronouns, it is perhaps legiti- 
mate to postulate this particular form. (Or else, one might assume the development: 
paet [ bis] is se>that [this] is he> itis he.) 

87 It is interesting that in my first example of the third person formula we find the em- 
phatic negative arrangement that shows clearly the predicative function of [s]ke: “it was 
not shee.” This is clear proof, if any were needed, that the supposedly “ambiguous” it is he 
has had only one interpretation from the beginning. This means, too, that Smith’s chro- 
nology is even more out of joint than was suggested above: “Paradigm 11”’ goes back (at 
least) to the middle of the 13th century (instead of the 15th). 
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I have also found at this time an example of I am he (=the *je suis lui 
which failed to materialize in French): “For ich am he of al the ferd,/ 
That first shal slo with drawen sword” (Havelock the Dane, 2602).8* Thus 
it would seem that the first part of our development involved simply the 
replacement of se by he in all three persons of the paradigm ic eom se, 
pu eart se, hit [baet, pis] is se.8* Then, from the third person, where the 
subject was regularly neuter (as in OF ‘“‘c’est celui’), and where he had 
come to serve as predicative, a new pattern arose with neuter subject 
and personal pronoun predicative, which was ultimately to replace the 
original formulas of identification: it is he>it is I, thou, ye. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


8 It might be said that, in the word-order J am it cited above (note 84) from the Southern 
Passion, we have the influence of this new type J am he; and that, contrariwise, in J him am 
(note 75), from the same text, the new J am he has been drawn into the orbit of the tradi- 
tional J it am! (And perhaps the accusative form him, which here replaces i, shows that 
this neuter itself was felt as an accusative [=OF “je Je suis”].) 

8° A paradigm corresponding to OF je suis celui, tu es celui, c’est celui. I have not attested 
ic eom se, but I have several times found this pattern represented in the second person: 
pu eart se: “Eart pu se Se toweard is, oppe we odres andbidian sceolon?” (Aelfric Hom., 
ed. Thorpe, 1, 480: cf. also Alfred the Great, Psalms, tv. 1). 

















CHAUCER’S FINAL -E 
By E. TatBot DONALDSON 


N an article published in this periodical Professor James G. South- 

worth has reopened the question of the pronunciation or non-pronunci- 
ation of Chaucer’s unstressed -e in rhyme, and has come to the conclu- 
sion that this -e was not sounded in Chaucer’s time, and should not 
now be sounded by readers of his poetry. With Professor Southworth’s 
conclusion many students of Chaucer will undoubtedly sympathize. The 
modern ear is trained to hear poetry read for the sense as dictated by the 
syntax, and without regard for any claims that the individual line may 
have to being treated as a vocal unit distinct from its neighbors. Sucha 
reading is often made difficult by the sounding of the final -e, which tends 
to prolong the pause. Yet despite the attractiveness of Professor South- 
worth’s argument there are several aspects of it that should, in view of 
the importance of the subject, be examined in detail before we altogether 
abandon the -e in rhyme. To make such an examination is the purpose 
of this paper. 

Professor Southworth’s method of attack is roughly this. He argues 
that historical grammar, which has always maintained the pronunciation 
of the -e in rhyme, fails to account satisfactorily for the fact that within 
the verse a large proportion of final -e’s—he estimates eighty per cent— 
are not pronounced, although they appear in the MSS and in modern 
editions. This he illustrates copiously with tables of word-counts based 
on the Chaucer Concordance.” Because he finds that historical grammar’s 
statement about conditions within the verse does not accurately de- 
scribe the conditions that exist in respect to final -e, Professor South- 
worth feels justified in abandoning the statement and setting up in its 
place one that reflects accurately what does exist. A better description, 
he believes, is one which ascribes to Chaucer the intention of having 
final -e’s sounded only when they are required for achieving metrical 
and aesthetic effects. They are not organic in Chaucer’s language, and 
are not used in accordance with the reasons historical grammar has tried 
to assign, but are largely a technical poetic device. Since he finds this to 
be true within the verse, it follows, according to Professor Southworth, 
that at the end of the verse, where final unstressed -e is never needed 
metrically, and where, indeed, its pronunciation is positively offensive 
to certain ears, the -e was not and need not be sounded. 

Inasmuch as the heart of the problem lies in the accuracy or inaccuracy 


! “Chaucer’s Final -e in Rhyme,” PMLA, txu (1947), 910-935. 
? Concordance to the Complete Works of Chaucer, ed. J.S. P. Tatlock and A. G. Kennedy 
(Washington, 1927). 
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of the statement made by historical grammar, it will be necessary to re- 
peat that statement here. One might summarize various commonly ac- 
cepted discussions of the -e in Chaucer’s language as follows: it is pro- 
nounced, except (A) when it occurs in elision—that is, before any word 
beginning with a vowel, or a Romance word beginning with an h-, or 
certain short native words beginning with an A- such as he, hym, his, 
hir(e), hem, and the various forms of the auxiliary have; (B) when 
apocope of a normally or occasionally sounded -e is required by the 
meter. The second exception, I realize, is not usually stated so bluntly. 
Yet it is always implicit and often explicit in all reputable considerations 
of Chaucer’s language.* Professor Southworth, for instance, quotes (p. 
911) Robinson’s statement that “there are cases on almost every page 
where it [-e] must have been either slurred or entirely apocopated,” and 
one has only to leaf through Ten Brink’s study to observe numerous dis- 
cussions of apocope.‘ Furthermore, the problem of unpronounced -e’s in 
Chaucer is given consideration by most of the historians of the language, 
and not even the most rigorous of these has denied that in his use of -e 
Chaucer was frequently influenced by aesthetic and metrical considera- 
tions.’ The chief difference between the philologist and Professor South- 
worth on this point is that the former believes that the use of -e in Chaucer 
is in the main grammatical, and reflects philologically significant develop- 
ments in London English, while the latter implies that -e in Chaucer was 
no longer a grammatical matter, but an aesthetic one, and hence not ex- 
plicable in terms of philology. According to the philologist, Chaucer 
might apocopate -e’s—in keeping with the practices of certain spheres of 
speech in his day—® when he so desired, but he would not add -e’s where 
no sphere of language gave him precedent. According to Professor 


3 In addition to the studies mentioned in fns. 4-5, see G. L. Kittredge, Observations on 
the Language of Chaucer’s Troilus (London: Chaucer Society, 1894),§§133-135; R. D. 
French, A Chaucer Handbook (New York, 1939), p. 367. Skeat’s discussion in the Oxford 
Chaucer (v1, §114) is perhaps inadequate. 

* See F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1933), p. xxxi; 
Bernhard Ten Brink, Chaucers Sprache und Verskunst, 3d ed., ed. Eduard Eckhardt (Leip- 
zig, 1920), §§216, 220, 237, 253-258, 261. It is difficult to accept Professor Southworth’s 
remark (p. 912) that the “recognized standard works for the study of Chaucer’s language are 
Child’s and Kittredge’s Observations.” Ten Brink’s, which followed Child’s and which has 
been successively reedited by Kluge and Eckhardt, seems preferable. Kittredge himself 
made considerable use of the original edition in his own work. 

5 See, for instance, Lorenz Morsbach, Mittelenglische Grammatik (Halle, 1896), §§79 and 
82 n.; Richard Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik, 2d ed. (Heidelberg, 
1934), §§138, 141; Karl Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache (Leipzig, 
1921 ff.), §473. 

6 The problem of the date of the disappearance of final -e in the London area and the 
possible archaism of Chaucer’s language is discussed below. 
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Southworth, however, the -e was altogether inorganic in Chaucer’s time, 
and hence purely facultative: he could add -e’s at will.? 

It is with the two exceptions to the statement made by historical 
grammar, and with Professor Southworth’s treatment of them, that I 
shall chiefly deal. The first of these is elision. Elision of final -e under 
certain conditions exists in the oldest of preserved ME poems.' It may, 
indeed, have existed in OE, although, aside from such indubitable in- 
stances as are reflected in spellings like wénic (wéne ic) in Beowulf, its exist- 
ence is hard to prove in the earlier poetry.® But it is well-developed even 
before the time of Orm, and it appears regularly in Orm’s work.’® In 
later poems it operates almost without exception, and in Chaucer, of 
course, it makes its presence felt in virtually every line. For philologi- 
cal purposes the effect produced by elision is not altogether happy, for 
it greatly reduces the number of examples available to students of the 
pronunciation of final -e." Professor Southworth, however, altogether 
ignores the effect of elision in the word-counts upon which his argument 
largely depends. Since he is professedly taking a census of pronounced 
and unpronounced -e’s, and since elided -e’s are not normally pronounced, 
it can be argued that such a procedure is justified. 

One wonders, however, whether it is altogether prudent. Upon scan- 
ning the lines from the Aeneid (1, 306-307), 


exire locosque 
explorare novos, quas vento accesserit oras, 


one might conclude that the -o on vento was not sounded in Vergil’s 
speech. Upon reading further one would come upon lines where the letter 
has to be pronounced in the same word, and then one might conclude that 
its pronunciation or non-pronunciation depended solely on aesthetic 
needs, and further, that final -o (at least in vento) was a sound that was 
passing out of spoken Latin. These would, of course, be naive conclusions. 
The fact is that while the -o does not, in the line quoted, occupy a metrical 
syllable, it was pronounced under normal circumstances in the Latin 
tongue in Vergil’s time. Indeed, two thousand years later a common 
Italian word for “wind” is precisely the form we find elided in the line of 
Vergil. There is only one difference between Chaucer and Vergil in this. 


? Thus Professor Southworth’s rule for adjectives (p. 931) allows such inorganic -e’s 
as that in the ungrammatical phrase a gode man. 

® Morsbach, §84; Luick, § 452. For elision in Chaucer, see Ten Brink, § 266. 

* See Beowulf, ed. Fr. Klaeber, 3d ed. (New York, 1936), p. 280, for references. 

10 See Orm’s dedication to the Ormulum, line 19, and Luick, §452. 

" See Mrs. R. B. McJimsey’s clear statement on this subject in Chaucer’s Irregular -E 
(New York, 1942), pp. 7-8. 
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In Chaucer elision affects primarily, though not exclusively,’ final -e, 
which for various reasons was becoming, or even had become, silent in the 
speech of Chaucer’s contemporaries. The process that in Vergil is clearly 
a mechanical and temporary suppression of a vowel, in Chaucer becomes, 
to our eyes, confused with another process, altogether different in nature, 
that achieves the same immediate result. But the confusion is that of 
the observer, not that of the two processes, and the fact that they 
achieve the same result should not lead us to assume that they are 
the same process. The Owl and the Nightingale, written at an early date 
and in a part of England where final -e was stil] normally pronounced, 
nevertheless shows elision of final -e in certain circumstances." It is rea- 
sonable and perhaps necessary to assume that even if Chaucer had pro- 
nounced every one of his final -e’s —even if they were still pronounced 
today—they would still have been regularly silent in elision in Chaucer’s 
verse. 

From the point of view of historical grammar, which is here under at- 
tack, the effect that Professor Southworth’s decision to ignore elision 
has upon his statistics is most grave. His most significant table (pp. 
924-925), for instance, contains a list of fifty-four nouns that he has 
analyzed in the Concordance for the pronunciation or non-pronunciation 
of final -e. Of a total of 1,130 within-the-verse instances in selected por- 
tions of Chaucer’s poetry he finds that the letter is silent 863 times where 
it might be expected to be sounded, and is only sounded 267 times—a 
ratio of 3.23 mute to one pronounced. Examining the same nouns in all 
their occurrences in the complete poetical works (except for the Romance 
of the Rose),* I find that in about thirty per cent of the total number of 


12 Elision also affected -o, as in the second to in TC 2.700: “‘As to myn auctour listeth for 
t’endite.” Elision of -o is, as here, usually graphically indicated. See Luick, § 451, for dis- 
cussion. 

18 See J. E. Wells’s ed. (Boston, 1907), p. Ixvii, and notes referred to there. The only 
answer I can give to Professor Southworth’s question (pp. 932-933) as to why elision does 
not operate between the last word of one line and the first of the next is that it simply does 
not in any of the languages in whose poetry I know elision to occur. The explanation is 
probably one that would be least attractive to Professor Southworth—that there is a strong 
tendency to consider each line as a separate vocal unit. 

4 Professor Southworth’s statistics are based mainly on C7, and it would have been 
desirable, I realize, for me to have chosen the same area of investigation. I started to do so, 
but certain extraordinary discrepancies between his and my totals soon became apparent. 
Therefore I decided it would be wise to expand the scope to include all of Chaucer’s poetry 
except RR, and to compare totals only after reducing them to proportions, rather than to 
waste space in petty arguments over numbers: the fine print of the Concordance makes com- 
plete accuracy difficult to achieve. As illustrative of the discrepancies that troubled me I 
list the following: for CT Professor Southworth lists under housbonde 86 instances, my 
count 67; hope (n.) 50, my count 17; name (n.) 21, my count 59;#yme 108, my count 161;for 
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instances within the verse elision makes it impossible to make any judg- 
ment upon the pronunciation of the -e.'® Setting elided instances aside, 
one is left with 894 -e’s sounded to 310 mute, a ratio of 2.88:1 in favor of 
pronunciation. In a list of fifteen verbs (eleven analyzed for the indica- 
tive preterite, four for the infinitive), Professor Southworth finds 272 
silent -e’s to sixty pronounced. Examining the same verbs throughout 
the poetical works, but setting aside all instances of elision—in this case 
approximately fifty-five per cent of the total—I find that actually there 
are 257 pronounced -e’s to ninety-four silent, a ratio of 2.73:1 for pro- 
nunciation, rather than 4.5:1 against it. For total nouns and verbs the 
ratio is 2.85:1 in favor of the pronounced -e. In short, if one regards the 
effect of elision, the results are very nearly reversed. 

Two of the nouns analyzed by Professor Southworth occur, indeed, 
nowhere except in elision: fare and hevynesse, for the pronunciation of 
whose final -e we therefore have no evidence. Seven nouns, contrary to 
the impression that Professor Southworth’s table gives, appear only 
with pronounced -e when not in elision: knave (sounded seven times), 
shrewe (2), mele, “grain” (1), rote (1), care (2), mischaunce (2), and chere 
(9). On the other hand the -e (if any) on seven nouns is never pronounced: 
dawnynge (1), dede (1), folye (5), gladnesse (1), pley (7), remedye (3), and 
trust (4). In nine nouns the -e (if any) is predominantly silent: bed 
(twenty-eight silent to fourteen pronounced), compaignye (4:2), creature 
(7:4), foot (12:2), hope (7:6), housbonde (38:2), jelousye (3:2), matere 
(8:5) and mede (14:3). In twenty-three nouns, however, the situa- 
tion is reversed: blis(se) (sixteen pronounced to four silent), cause 
(56:8), drede (8:3), ende (8:3), grace (26:7), helle (11:2), herte (340:25), 
kynde (5:3), mame (21:3) peyne (7:5) pleasaunce (5:2), reste (11:3), 
routhe (7:1), shame (10:2), side (9:1), sonne (44:7), speche (11:1), tale 
(61:9), tonge (25:4), trouthe (35:13), tyme (89:39), wise (8:7) and worthi- 
nesse (3:1). Finally, in six nouns the -e is silent and sounded an equal 
number of times: ale (2:2), aventure (3:3), entente (5:5), kyte (2:2), 
sacrifice (1:1), and woodnesse (1:1). Now I am far from persuaded of the 
value of a good many of these statistics, particularly, as I shall explain 
later, those concerned with polysyllabic nouns. Nevertheless, whatever 
significance they have seems to favor the pronunciation of the -e within 
the verse. This is clearly the case in thirty of the fifty-four nouns. In 





TC, make (inf.) nine, my count 38. Except in his main table (pp. 924-925) he does not al- 
ways give his scope, and I have been unable to work it out. In distinguishing between silent 
and sounded -¢ I have followed a strict metrical system explained below. 

* This percentage and that given for the elision of verbs is based on analysis of the in- 
stances in CT and TC. 
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sixteen, the larger number of -e’s is apocopated, although, as we shall 
see, several of the nouns in this category ought not to have been in- 
cluded in the survey at all. The remaining eight show no bias either way. 
It is fair to say, then, that the weight of the evidence produced by the 
nouns favors pronunciation within—and by Professor Southworth’s 
own reasoning—at the end of the verse. 

Of the fifteen verb forms included in the list, thirteen'® are shown by 
analysis to have a clear majority of pronounced unelided -e’s through- 
out Chaucer’s poetry. In one verb—didde—there are no unelided instances 
of the form selected for study, while in another—wepte—there are six 
silent -e’s to two pronounced. Since most weak verbs show a num- 
ber of preterite forms with apocopated -e it need not surprise us to 
find a majority of forms without pronounced -e in one not very com- 
monly instanced word—though even this, I believe, may be explained 
in terms of historical grammar."’ Despite the clear majority of verb forms 
with sounded -e I feel that the statistics here are less significant than for 
the nouns.'® Still, if one accepts the premise that Professor Southworth 
has made—always excepting his inclusion of elided -e’s among those not 
pronounced—one is justified from the verbal statistics in making the 
generalization that almost three out of every four inflectional -e’s were 
pronounced within the verse, and hence presumably at the end of it.!* 

As I have said before, it might be possible to argue that the overlook- 


16 The verbs and the number of times -e is sounded and silent are: felte (11:3); broughte 
(7:3); herde (22:12); liste (pret., 16:6); thoughte (50:15); answerde (39:10); seyde (49:11); 
wepte (2:6); caughte (5:1); cryede (8:4); preyede (9:2); slepe (8:2); make (30:19); stele 
(1:0). For seyde the Concordance gives only specimens. 

17 The OE strong verb wépan developed a weak preterite wepte, but in ME and in Chau- 
cer also retained the alternate strong preterite weep. It is possible that in some cases Chau- 
cer wrote the monosyllabic form, but his scribes substituted the more common dissyllable. 

18 In analyzing verb forms the complicating factors are many. Because of the strong 
possibility of scribal inaccuracy in transmitting forms of the infinitive and of the preterite 
plural, which vary in the MSS between -e and -en (the latter not necessarily in elision), one 
hardly knows what policy to pursue in counting -e. The same is true of forms like preyed 
and preyde, metrically equivalent, yet one showing apocope, the other syncope: in the 
Concordance, in fact, preyde appears a number of times with pronounced -e in hiatus, point- 
ing possibly to an original preyed. It is also disturbing that while in the dissyllabic nouns 
the -e may be properly regarded as an isolated problem, the verbal -e is inflectional and 
theoretically common to all verbs of the same shape, so that the sampling process instead 
of settling one word decisively merely gives us a hazy notion of what a full survey might 
show. Finally, the admi:ture, also noticed in connection with nouns, of longer with dissy]- 
labic forms also detracts from one’s confidence in the results. 

19 Tf one takes elision into account many of Professor Southworth’s incidental statistics 
are drastically altered. On p. 919 he gives figures to disprove Tyrwhitt’s assertion that 

face, host(e) “‘inn-keeper’”’, graunte, preche, large, and straunge had pronounced -e’s, and 
finds a total of 115 silent to 57 sounded. On the basis of CT-TC one finds, in allowing for 
elision, that the total is 109 sounded to 21 silent for these words, a ratio of 5:1 for pronun- 
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ing of elision is justified since Professor Southworth’s aim is merely to 
take a census of -e’s, and since one of his principal objections to histori- 
cal grammar’s statement about -e is that the exceptions outnumber the 
regular instances. Elision is certainly the chief begetter of the exceptions 
with which Professor Southworth wishes to impress his readers. It is, 
furthermore, true that men prefer a single generalization covering all 
instances to one permitting many exceptions, and it is such a generali- 
zation that Professor Southworth wishes to establish. But in order to do 
this, he must first discredit the one now commonly accepted, and here 
is where we encounter a curious development in his logic. For he gives 
the impression not that he has merely illustrated the large number of 
exceptions which historical grammar has long recognized and made pro- 
vision for, but that he has actually succeeded somehow or other in dis- 
crediting historical grammar’s statement. But to illustrate the exceptions 
to a statement in no way discredits it; rather it confirms it. The only 
statement that suffers from Professor Southworth’s tests is the one that 
says all final -e’s are pronounced in Chaucer—something that I do not 
recall any one’s having said since Tyrwhitt. By ignoring elision Professor 
Southworth is able to illustrate the admirable simplicity of his own theory 
as opposed to that of historical grammar, but he has in no way discredited 
the latter. Furthermore, by confusing the historically well-differentiated 
processes of elision and apocope he has opened his theory to the charge 
that, for all its simplicity, it has failed to take into account all existing 
evidence. 

I turn to what I take to be the second exception to the accepted state- 
ment of Chaucer’s final -e—its omission in accordance with metrical 
requirements. It is my intention here to show that Professor South- 
worth’s repeated implications that historical grammer cannot explain 
unelided but nevertheless silent -e’s are unjustified.?® For purposes of the 
argument I depart from the opinions of certain editors who believe that 
any -e may be sounded when the result is merely the substitution of an 
anapest for an iambus.”! The substitution is, of course, perfectly regular 





ciation instead of 2:1 against it. In trying to show that final -e was normally silent at the 
caesura (p. 927, n. 18) he lists 40 instances of herte in that position with silent -e, as against 
seven with sounded -e in other positions. But 35 of the examples are in elision, leaving only 
three pieces of valid evidence, since twice (C126, F1450) the -e is pronounced. Similarly 
only two of his 14 instances of Jeve are valid. Elision does not account for the extraordinary 
statement (p. 927) that the evidence of the Concordance is against Child’s belief that the 
-e of deere (OE déore) was sounded. Professor Southworth’s statistics (p. 925) show for 
TC 38 sounded instances to five silent. 

2° See his questions on pp. 911, 932. 

21 See J. M. Manly’s edition of the Canterbury Tales (New York, 1928), pp. 128-129. 
Mrs. McJimsey, pp. 6-7, gives an excellent statement of the metrical problem in regard to-e 
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in iambic verse, but for us to insist on its presence in Chaucer would 
here open us to the charge of not being scientific, inasmuch as it would 
permit the pronunciation of a great many -e’s whose silence historical 
grammar is called upon to explain. Furthermore, anapestic substitution 
in Chaucer on a large scale is difficult to prove. But a willingness on the 
part of historical grammar to dispense with potentially so valuable a 
weapon demands a sacrifice in the opposing party: that is, its members 
may not, as Professor Southworth at one point attempts to do,” resort 
to a theory which, by the elimination of certain -e’s, would give ennea- 
syllabic pronunciation to perfectly regular iambic pentameter lines—a 
theory far less justifiable, incidentally, than that of anapestic substi- 
tution. For the present, both sides should adhere to a strict iambic, 
decasyllabic—endecasyllabic where necessary—regularity, resisting the 
temptation on the one hand of slipping in hypermetrical —e’s and on the 
other of cutting out regular ones. 

In discussing the topic of apocope, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween genuine Chaucerian -e’s and those which I shall refer to as phan- 
toms. A phantom -e may be defined as one that is placed upon a word 
by a scribe, or even by a Chaucer scholar, without regard for ME usage. 
Tyrwhitt, for instance, argues that an -e on child was pronounced in 
Chaucer’s time, and Professor Southworth (p. 920) replies that out of 
ninety-four uses of this word in the Canterbury Tales there is only one in- 
stance of a pronounced -e.”* Actually, of course, the other ninety-odd -e’s 
are phantoms: they are not there, either in the metrical scheme or in the 
best MSS. The OE noun cild developed in ME according to its unin- 
flected nominative and accusative form. Philologists frequently fail to 
find words developing the way they expect, but child is pleasantly regu- 
lar, and to talk about its -e is unnecessary. The fact remains that there 
are several occasions in Chaucer where an -e on child is required by the 
meter, but these are all petrified datives in the expression with childe 
(OE mid cilde), as Mrs. McJimsey has observed.™ If an -e appeared on 
child under other circumstances the historical grammarian would have 
to reconsider, and Professor Southworth might find evidence, in the 
spread of inorganic -e, for his theory. But child offers him none, and its 
-e, except in the petrified dative, is a phantom. 


2 On p. 932 he proposes to read lines A38, 44, 65, and 78 as nine-syllable lines by omit- 
ting -e’s, and on p. 928 he suggests omitting a pronounced -e at the metrical pause in 
TC 2.1199 and 1310. The idea that -e is silent at the caesura seems a curious (and altogether 
unproved) substitute for the older theory that -e may be pronounced at the caesura even 
though the result is hypermetrical. In my own counting I have not admitted the possi- 
bility of the hypermetrical caesural -e. 

23 There are actually three in CT: B720, 3474, and E611. 

% Op. cit., p. 69; also Robinson, p. xxviii. 
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Professor Southworth himself becomes involved with several phantom 
-e’s. Thus in his largest table (pp. 924-925) he lists the nouns bed and 
foot, both of which swell his totals for unpronounced -e. But these nouns 
experienced in ME precisely the same development as child, leveling on 
an OE uninflected nominative-accusative form. Bed, like child, preserves 
petrified dative forms, a-bedde and to bedde, which occur fairly frequently 
in Chaucer and account for all bed’s pronounced e’s. Fote in spatial ex- 
pressions also occurs as a petrified dative,* a legacy from a late OE 
plural or from an analogical singular fote for fet. These datives properly 
enter the discussion only on the occasions when they are exemplified with 
apocopated -e, which occurs rather rarely. With yeer, the situation is 
similar, but in this case the evidence is on the side of Professor South- 
worth, since the petrified dative forms (if such they are) fo-yere and yere 
(in the expression yere by yere) appear to be pronounced only at the end 
of the verse.”* This is a matter to which I shall return. Professor South- 
worth is less fortunate with the nouns ¢rust and pley. Regardless of spell- 
ing, which ordinarily omits -e, and etymology, which, in the case of pley 
(OE plega), might lead us to expect an -e, neither of these words has a 
metrical -e in Chaucer either within or at the end of the verse, and neither 
belongs in the discussion.?? 

But Professor Southworth is unluckiest with /iste, “to please.” Of the 
preterite of this verb he lists eighty-seven instances in Troilus, only six 
of which have pronounced -e. The Concordance lists for the whole verb 
eighty-eight forms in Troilus, one a plural in -en and the rest divided 
between list and liste. But there are at the most only fifteen instances 
of the preterite /iste in Troilus, four of which have pronounced -e, while 
one shows apocope, the rest being elided or final. All the remaining forms 
are present indicatives or present or preterite subjunctives. The forms 
are, indeed, confusing. The weak impersonal verb /ystan in OE had an 
indicative present /ystab, which later frequently syncopated to ME lis/ 
(lest, liist). The primitive OE preterite indicative was originally */ustide, 
which syncopated, after umlaut, to OE lyste, ME liste (leste, liiste). In 
Chaucer, the only difference between the present and preterite indicative 
singular third person is ordinarily the final -e on the latter, which 
Chaucer regularly preserves. By including in his statistics a number of 


* McJimsey, p. 72. See F1177 and HF 3.255. 

*6 Professor Southworth does not include yeer in his table, but mentions it in connection 
with Child on p. 927. 

27 Mrs. McJimsey, p. 90, suggests that the expected -e on pley disappeared because of the 
“Middle English tendency toward assimilation in final juxtaposed vowels.” The exact ori- 
gin of the noun érust is unknown. Professor Southworth lists (p. 919) 72 instances of host(e) 
(“inn-keeper”) and (p. 924) 12 of mele (“grain”), while the Concordance gives a total of 60 
and nine respectively: this suggests that phantoms from the homonyms vost and meel— 
both historically without -e—have been introduced. 
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present forms without -e, Professor Southworth has introduced a phan- 
tom into the discussion.”* 

Let us now turn to the more significant matter of the apocope of gen- 
uine -e’s where metrical considerations require it. The problem here in- 
volves a very complicated set of philological statements, and in order 
to present it correctly it is necessary first to make a few observations on 
the history of -e in the centuries preceding Chaucer. As Professor South- 
worth observes (p. 930), final -e began to be dropped from English in 
the twelfth century. But it is not accurate to imply that in the twelfth 
century a disease began to assert itself which eventually overcame al! 
the final unaccented -e’s in the language. What really seems to have 
happened was that at first certain specific viruses attacked certain spe- 
cific -e’s under certain specific linguistic conditions in certain specific geo- 
graphical localities; then other viruses later attacked other -e’s under 
different conditions and in different parts of the country, and so on, 
through four or five quite distinct epidemics. But just as certain indi- 
viduals and certain localities frequently escape diseases prevalent on all 
sides of them, so certain spheres of English, whether geographical, social, 
or even poetical, seem not to have been affected equally by all the blights 
suffered by -e. The result is that preserved documents of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries display a wide diversity in their -e’s, and the only 
conclusion we can draw from them is that forms with and without -e 
existed side by side in the language, both between and within the several 
spheres. Finally, during the thirteenth century in the north, and during 
the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries in the south,?® there became 
virulent the epidemic which ultimately obliterated all surviving final 
-e’s. The progress of this disease is comparatively easy to trace through 
the recognized dialect areas, though to date its stages remains difficult. 


28 The verb is a singularly difficult one to analyze, inasmuch as (A) the present and pret- 
erite subjunctives, which have the same form as the preterite indicative, are very common, 
and sometimes the present subjunctive seems to replace the indicative; (B) while the verb 
was originally impersonal, it was beginning to be used with perscnal subjects, and in the 
plural of the present indicative falls together with the preterite singular; (C) because of its 
meaning, it is frequently used in the historical present where we should expect the preterite. 
The forms in TC I take to be possible preterites (some may be subjunctive) with pronounced 
-e are 1.984; 3.1066, 1313; 5.1688. In 3.1143 the -e is apocopated. In several apparent pret- 
erite forms in elision there are MSS-writings without -e: 2.1581, 3.21, 4.1123; for the last 
two Robinson reads an -e. Lest(e), the Kentish form, Chaucer ordinarily uses only in rhyme; 
he also occasionally uses unsyncopated Jisteth. 

29 According to Morsbach, §§78-79, -e began to disappear in the Midlands before 1300, 
and disappeared entirely by 1450; in London the process took place somewhat later. Ac- 
cording to Luick, §473, it disappeared in the London area in the course of the fourteenth 
century, while Jordan, §141, says that it had virtually disappeared by the time of Chaucer. 
H. C. Wyld, A Short History of English (London, 1914), §213, states that it disappeared 
during the fifteenth century. 
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Chaucer may have survived the final -e in the London area by some 
years, or, less probably, it may have survived him by a few: we do not 
know. What is apparent from his verse is that the particular poetic idiom 
which he used shows a strong resistance to the ultimate e-blight as well 
as reflections of all the blights which -e had suffered. Let us review the 
more important of these, and see how they affected his language. 

The earliest e-disappearance—except for elision, which, as we have 
seen, does not properly occupy a place in the discussion—was probably 
that which occurred in the dative of monosyllabic nouns of the masculine 
and neuter OE declensions. Thus, as Payne remarks in the passage 
quoted by Professor Southworth (p. 922), Orm writes be word and off 
stan for be worde and off stane. The dative -e in such words as these seems 
to have disappeared through analogy with the nominative and accusa- 
tive, both of which were uninflected.*® Chaucer, as we have seen, followed 
the same practice as Orm, and normally uses uninflected child, foot, bed, 
etc., in all non-genitive forms of the singular, as did, perhaps, the majority 
of fourteenth-century Englishmen. But not all of them: in 1340 Dan 
Michael of Northgate, in Chaucer’s adopted county of Kent, was still 


carefully writing pe kni3t in the nominative, but to pe knitze.' It should 
_ not then surprise us if even Chaucer occasionally should use such in- 


flected forms, though it is rare that we catch him at it except in expres- 
sions such as with childe, a-bedde, and to bedde. But these datives were 


_ probably inherited, surviving only in certain common expressions. Still 
_ they emphasize to us the necessity for allowing for alternate forms even 
_ in words where a well-defined loss of -e has taken place. Inversely, they 
_ illustrate the fact that an occasional form with -e does not mean that in 


all Chaucerian forms of the same word without pronounced -e we are 
dealing with apocope. 

Another virus which in early times attacked final -e’s affected those 
appearing on certain common words which normally received only a light 
stress in the spoken sentence.*® Among these are included such words as 
the adverbs than(ne) and whan, the personal pronouns youre and hir(e) 


_ (singular and plural possessive and singular dative), the pronominal ad- 
_ jectives oure, thyn(e), and myn(e), and the auxilliaries hadde, sholde, wolde, 
' mighte, etc. To these one may also add such words as the relative pro- 
: noun and adjective whiche and the copulative were. All these words had 


* See Samuel Moore, Historical Outlines of English Phonology ... (Ann Arbor, 1919), 


_ §49. That this process is not part of a single great epidemic that overcame -e is suggested by 


_ the fact that most feminine monosyllabic nouns, originally without vowel ending in the 


u 
y 


_ nominative, took their ME forms from their inflected cases—gained an -e while nouns like 


child were losing one. See Luick, §473, n. 2. 
*! See the A yenbite of Inwyt, ed. Richard Morris (London, 1866: EETS 23), p. 190. 
% Luick, §454; Morsbach, §82b and n.; Jordan, §152. 
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terminal -e’s in the first state of ME, and all showed a tendency to lose 
them in certain areas as early as the twelfth century. But again, they 
did not lose them everywhere, and ME verse shows a number of forms 
with pronounced -e. A good many of these appear in Chaucer, who used 
them where metrics required them. Since the Concordance prints only 
specimens of the majority of words in this category it would be difficult, 
even if it were profitable, to arrive at final statistics for Chaucer’s usage. 
The auxiliaries and the copulative have a fairly large percentage of forms 
with pronounced -e.** With the other words, however, such forms are 
rare: whan seems never to have sounded -e; than(ne) but seldom; hir(e) 
and youre never or almost never; oure on a few occasions only; thyn(e) 
never in the instances listed, but myn(e) at least twice modifying plural 
nouns; whiche never when used as an independent relative, but fre- 
quently when used adjectivally.* The spellings of the MSS do not keep 
pace with the Chaucerian pronunciation of these forms, for the -e is 
often written when it is not pronounced—a graphic convention, though 
apparently not an orthoepic one. The obvious inference to be drawn 
from Chaucer’s usage is that he thought in terms of alternate phonetic 
forms for these words, regardless of how he or his scribes may have 
spelled them. The historian of grammar is not, therefore, disturbed when 
Chaucer now allows for an -e, now suppresses it: both forms are well 
attested in his area many years before Chaucer. 

Perhaps the most devastating of the onslaughts suffered by final -e 
before the last deadly one was that which affected words originally of 
three syllables or more.** The statement here is very complicated, and 
it will be necessary to simplify it, as I shall do by dealing chiefly with 
trisyllabic compounds—in many ways the most representative members 
of the class—and by eschewing debate over what circumstances deter- 
mined the chronology of the loss of -e—a matter of considerable interest 
in itself, but not entirely relevant to the present argument. In OE, poly- 
syllables formed by compounding or by the addition of non-inflectional 
suffixes were, of course, normally accented on the first syllable, while 
their after-parts were supported, as it were, by a system of secondary 
accentuation. In early ME the secondary accent weakened and, in cer- 
tain spheres of language, disappeared altogether. The result was that 


** On the basis of specimens, mighte shows a sounded-to-silent ratio of about 3:2; hadde 
(auxiliary) 2:5; hadde (independent) 3:4; were 1:5; on the basis of complete count for 
CT, sholde 7:4; for all poetry except CT and RR, wolde, 7:2. 

** Than(ne) seems to have pronounced -e in B3108, E1486, TC 3.124, 5.991 and 1289 
(?); oure in D432, 529 (?), 595, and ABC 176; myn(e) in A2467 and TC 3.1331. I seem to 
recall instances of dissyllabic hire, though the Concordance lists none. 

%® Luick, §§456-459; Morsbach, §72; Jordan, §138. 
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words like siknesse and faireste, at one time accented A Bx, became ac- 
cented Axx. Subsequently the locomotive found itself unable to pull 
more than one car, and the terminal -e disappeared. Once again, however, 
the process was by no means complete, for in certain spheres of lan- 
guage—including that of at least one sort of poetry—the secondary stress 
in words of many shapes was preserved, and along with it the final -e. 
Thus in fairly early poetry localized in the South Midlands we get on 
the one hand metrically certified forms like siknes and fairest, and on the 
other forms like siknesse and faireste.™ 

In Chaucer, of course, we have both types represented, plus, indeed, 
a third. Before discussing them it is necessary to mention an obvious 
development: the pattern of accent ABx is not, of course, adapted to 
iambic rhythm, and so iambic poets frequently altered it to BAx (or, ac- 
cording to strict metrics, xAx). The practice is probably not that of 
common speech,*’ but is commonplace in poets like Chaucer. The word 
housbonde (OE husbonda, ON husbondi) provides a good example of the 
shift in accent and its effect on final -e. The normal London accentuation 
of the word was probably the same as today’s, reflected in the line B4158: 


Be myrie, housbonde, for youre fader kyn! 


This is the form that Chaucer usually employs. But the poetic practice 
might also take the pronunciation that preserved the secondary accent 
and the final -e, and by promoting the secondary to primary, produce 
the form BAx. This appears in Criseyde’s resolution (TC 2.754): 


Shal non housbonde seyn to me “‘Chekmat!” 


Furthermore this last form, probably by analogy with the first and ex- 
clusively in poetry, gives a dissyllabic form accented xA, as in the follow- 
ing (D22): 


Was noon housbonde to the Samaritan? 


It would be impossible to make any sort of intelligent analysis of 
Chaucer’s treatment of the final -e in polysyllabic nouns in a short paper. 
Suffice it to say, in hearty agreement with Professor Southworth, that he 
employs it however the iambic measure requires—only that he does so 
in accordance with historical grammar. He avoids, along with what we 
take to be the common speech of the day, such Axx patterns as millere, 
although he uses the same graphic forms with shifted accent—and, I 
believe, retained -e—at the end of a verse (BAx). He avoids also such 


* See Luick, §456. I have drastically simplified the discussion by the omission of many 
finer, but nevertheless important, points. 

*? Morsbach, §25; Jordan, §138. Luick, §456, n. 2,and Anglia, xxxvu (1914), 275, argue 
that the accent-shift may have had a basis in common speech. 
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weak preterites as trisyllabic Jovede, where no secondary accent made an 
accent shift possible, although we meet occasional trisyllabic preterites 
in -en with accent on the first and third syllables.** Generally, however, 
Syncope or apocope (lovde or loved) shortened the verb to tractable 
metrical shape. Furthermore, in avoidance of the pattern Axx, Chaucer, 
like Orm, rarely inflects dissyllabic adjectives, including compared forms, 
Since his practice with polysyllables is mainly metrical, I see little to be 
gained in listing them according to the pronunciation or non-pronunci- 
ation of -e: whatever statistics are so produced will show only what 
chance and iambic meter have given rise to. The important point is that 
Chaucer had a choice of forms offered him either by common speech or 
by poetic convention—or by both—and that he used the forms that 
fitted his requirements. This is, moreover, a fact long recognized by 
historical grammarians. 

In polysyllabic words Chaucer’s Romance vocabulary is probably 
greater than his native stock, and it remains to speak briefly about his 
treatment of words from the French. In adopting a word, ME ordinarily 
treated it as though it were a native, and this is true of French words, 
whose final -e’s suffered the same vicissitudes as English words of the 
same shape.*® French seems to have offered a rather large number of 
tetrasyllables of the type aventure, in which the secondary accent does 
not follow immediately after the primary, but upon an alternating sy!- 
lable, a circumstance which perhaps favored the retention of -e, partic- 
ularly in iambic verse. Like his contemporaries, Chaucer does not seem 
to have accorded his importations any special treatment, except in one 
or two words. If a word contained an -e and the -e was metrically re- 
quired, it was retained; on the other hand, he might drop it if he wished, 
and frequently did. 

We come now to the last of the diseases that struck the final -e, the 
disease which succeeded ultimately in killing the patient.‘ What its 
nature was we do not know, but its major effect is seen in dissyllabic 
words that had hitherto remained immune to e-blight. It is for such 
words that Professor Southworth’s tables are most significant, since they 
show us in what way Chaucer met the last development in regard to 
-e. And he met it in precisely the way we might have expected: by using 
the new forms whenever he wished. Statistically he appears to have been 
rather conservative, for he retained more of them than he dropped, as 
we have already seen. Our estimate of his conservatism should, however, 


38 See Ten Brink, §253. According to Luick, §457, the verbal inflectional endings in OF 
were heavy. 
39 Luick, §466; Jordan, §244. # Morsbach, §§75-80; Luick, §473; Jordan, §141. 
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be tempered by the fact that the pattern Ax is infinitely valuable in 
iambic or trochaic verse—far more useful, indeed, than a simple mono- 
syllable. Again, the point that must be stressed is that the final dis- 
appearance of -e offered him a great number of historically justifiable 
alternate forms—good English forms, that is. The dissyllabic forms, 
whether or not they were still used by the Court and the people of Lon- 
don, had probably been used by Chaucer’s father, and had the sanction 
of all previous South English literature, including Gower. The mono- 
syllabic forms, whether they were used by the majority or merely by 
certain segments of the population, had the sanction of immediate fact. 
As a result Chaucer, with a freedom of action accorded to few other 
poets, was able to choose between the alternates in precisely the same 
way that a modern poet may choose between two exact synonyms. 
Alternate forms play an important part in the history of language. It 
is, however, easy to overlook them, for over a period of time one form 
ordinarily crowds out the other, and even when the two are struggling 
for position one is apt to be considered so disreputable that, like Hitler, 
the threat it offers is not recognized until the battle is over. Chaucer, 
with a characteristic easy tolerance, does not seem to have taken a strong 
stand against the new forms, although, with equally characteristic con- 
servatism, he adhered fairly closely to the old. Whether he realized, or 
cared, that by doing so his verse was soon to become archaic we do not 
know. Probably he did not, relying on the fact that English had always 
offered the poet a number of reputable and quite healthy alternates in 
various departments of its vocabulary." We should, I think, visualize 
Chaucer’s position as that of a modern poet making a choice between 
the synonyms mead and meadow. The choice is made without consider- 
ation for the history of the words: the poet only knows that one will 
suit his purposes better than the other. He probably does not realize that 
he is really choosing between two forms of the same word, one of which 
was formed from the OE nominative méd, the other from the oblique 
cases of the same noun, médwe.” This is a rare survival of two alternate 
forms, but in Chaucer’s day there were hundreds of such. With sure 
genius he chose the form he felt to be the better for his purposes. 


“ T fail to understand why Professor Southworth thinks that his theory, which pictures 
Chaucer as constantly using a totally dead letter in the final -e, proves that he “was in no 
way archaic” (p. 935), or even what relevance a poet’s being archaic or not archaic has with 
the value of his poetry. 

* See Wyld, §316. 

** Some of the alternates were probably of considerable antiquity. Thus both dis (: nis) 
and blysse (metrical dissyllable) appear in the Owl and the Nightingale (lines 420, 1280), and 
may point to alternate forms deriving from the nominative and oblique cases respectively of 
OE bliss. The same is probably true of quen(e), sight(e), and some others discussed by Mrs. 
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Historical grammar, then, explains by means of the theory of alter- 
nate forms the apocopated words within the verse which so shake Pro- 
fessor Southworth’s confidence in historical grammar itself.“ Moreover, 
the explanation seems adequate, and has long been available. Compli- 
cated it is, but that seems less the fault of the explanation than of the 
situation to be explained. In case, however, Professor Southworth’s 
theory still seems preferable because it admits a fewer exceptions, let 
us turn to one final matter. 

The culminating point in Professor Southworth’s argument is his 
statement concerning adjectives. It has long been believed that the -e 
appearing on adjectives in the weak declension survived as long as—or 
longer than—any other. When he began his study, Professor Southworth 
tells us (p. 931), his first generalization was that “final -e had largely 
ceased to be organic except in the case of weak adjectives.”” Upon 
closer analysis, however, he came to the conclusion that “even the final 
-e of adjectives had become inorganic by Chaucer’s day,” and he proposes 
the following statement for the pronunciation of -e on adjectives: ““When 
the adjective immediately precedes a noun with an initial consonant, 
the final -e of the adjective is pronounced. When the adjective follows 
the noun modified or is in an independent position, the -e is silent.” This 
rule—to use his own term—he illustrates by an analysis of fourteen 
adjectives listed according to the number of times their -e’s are pro- 
nounced or silent when they stand before or after the noun. It is unneces- 
sary to reproduce the table here. I shall, however, give totals for each 
position: (A) adjective plus noun: silent sixty-three, sounded 271; (B) 
noun plus adjective or in independent position: silent 172, sounded 
seven. 

Now it is only fair, since Professor Southworth is testing the theory 
presented by historical grammar with the idea of replacing it, that we 





McJimsey, pp. 101 ff. Several Romance words, including host(e), also had early alternate 
forms: see Mrs. McJimsey, pp. 106 ff., and Luick, §461. It is doubtful whether any of these 
may properly be included in tables such as Professor Southworth’s major one. 

‘4T believe that the answers to most of Professor Southworth’s questions (pp. 911, 932) 
about historical grammar’s explanation for certain cases of apocope have been suggested in 
the foregoing discussion. For the word aboute(n) Chaucer has three forms, all common Mid- 
land English: abouten, aboute, and phonetic about, the last probably developing through 
lack of sentence stress. On evere (mevere) see Luick, §§449, 457, and Ten Brink, §60 mr: OE 
@fre developed with an intrusive vowel to evere; in later times, either the medial vowel was 
syncopated or the terminal apocopated. In Chaucer syncopation seems regular, since the 
word is reduced to a monosyllable in elision. Fluctuation in the -e of more (na-moore) may 
reflect alternate forms of the last e-blight. Professor Southworth’s question about koude 
(A95) is not to the point, since the -e is pronounced. His question concerning the pronun- 
ciation of an -e preceding hap ped (F1501) reveals a misapprehension of the conditions under 
which elision takes place. 
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should test his substitute theory. His chief objection to historical gram- 
mar generally is the number of exceptions it permits, and since he has 
stated a rule, we are justified in counting its exceptions. These I take to 
be all silent instances in (A) above, and all sounded instances in (B), a 
total of seventy exceptions to 443 regularities. Let us compare these fig- 
ures with those for historical grammar. 

According to historical grammar, which is responsible for the state- 
ment concerning weak and strong declension, six of Professor South- 
worth’s adjectives might be expected always to appear with sounded 
-e, for in their parent forms they ended in a vowel: swete, trewe, large, 
riche, wilde, and straunge. Within the narrow limits of historical gram- 
mar—and without recourse to the theory of alternate forms—every un- 
pronounced -e on these words is to be regarded as an exception. Elision 
aside, there are, according to my count, six silent -e’s on these words in 
the Canterbury Tales and Troilus,“ and hence six exceptions as opposed 
to 134 regular instances. This is a ratio of 22.3:1, while for the same words 
Professor Southworth shows a ratio of only 14.9: 1—179 regular instances 
to twelve exceptions. 

But let us turn to a more significant group of adjectives, those which in 
their uninflected parent forms ended in a consonant: long, derk, yong, 
whit, short, round, oid, and sot (‘‘sweet”’). According to the grammatical 
explanation, these end in a pronounced -e when (A) they stand before 
a singular noun and follow a definite article or a possessive adjective; 
(B) when they precede a noun in the vocative; and (C), when they 
modify a plural noun.“ Applying this statement to the eight nouns, I 
find in the Canterbury Tales and Troilus a total of 273 regularities to 
twenty-seven exceptions. For the same nouns Professor Southworth has 
264 regularities to fifty-eight exceptions. The combined totals for his 
analysis are 443 to seventy; for mine, 407 to thirty-three. His rule per- 
mits one exception to every 6.3 regularities, while the old theory has but 
one in 12.3. So far as exceptions are concerned, the old theory seems 
twice as accurate as the new. 

Professor Southworth makes only a slight effort to explain his ex- 
ceptions,*’ but historical grammar can, in this case, go quite far toward 


* The exceptions are listed below, n. 51. In counting adjectives I have included only 
those serving in their normal capacity; I have not counted substantive uses or possibly 
adverbial uses, both of which present special problems irrelevant to this discussion. The 
substantive swete (“sweetheart”) is frequently without pronounced -e; and in expressions 
such as “it would be too long to tell’’ Chaucer seems to alternate between the adverb Jonge 
and the uninflected adjective. 

“ See Ten Brink, §§231-232; French, p. 349; Robinson, pp. xxviii—xxix. 

*’ He develops (pp. 931-932) a tentative theory that when an adjective precedes a noun 
with which it alliterates the adjectival -e is suppressed. The only example cited is E138-139: 
“And that a straunge successour sholde take Youre heritage.” But here the -e on straunge 
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: explaining the exceptions to its theory. For instance, the technically ir- 
"4 regular expression of olde tyme (without the definite article) occurs twice 
if (B50, TC 5.470). But this has long since been explained as a petrified 
x dative of precisely the same sort as with childe, except that here the ad- 
i jective is affected, and the expression is, historically, quite regular.‘ 
4 Furthermore, the expression longe tyme (without article) occurs eleven 
5 times (see B979, etc.), and longe while four (see F444, etc.). Though | 
have not seen them pointed out before, these are clear examples of pet- 
rified accusatives of time, and historically regular:** longe while reflects 
OE lange hwile, for which the ancestor of longe tyme was probably a late 
OE simile. There is a strong possibility of petrifaction also in the expres- 
sion longe space (B870) and in withoute longe lette (TC 5.851), though the 
last may be genuine (and quite correct) inflection on Chaucer’s part. In : 
three of the other exceptions an adjective is inflected weak before a 
proper noun though no definite article precedes (A2386, B896, E1956), 7 
a common practice of Chaucer’s which is frequently included in the state- : | 
ment for adjectives: presumably the inflection is made from analogy 

with adjectives modifying proper nouns in the vocative.®® In two more ) 
of the exceptions we are clearly dealing with corrupt readings. If these ? 
twenty-four exceptions are counted as regular on the basis of the expla- : 
nations given, then the number is reduced to nine, all of them, just as 
we should expect, instances of apocopated -e.*! The old statement seems, 
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is probably pronounced, while that on sholde is suppressed in accordance with principles 
discussed above. Suppression of the adjectival -e requires a modern accenting of successour, B 
which is unlikely, particularly since Chaucer uses it at B421 at the end of a line with stress t 
on the first and third syllables. : 

#8 Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, v1, §78, cites OE of ealdum timan. See also O. F. Emerson, A : 
Middle English Reader, rev. ed. (London, 1938), §139, and Romanic Review, vim (1917), 72. - 

49 Morsbach, Ueber den Ursprung der neuenglischen Schriftsprache (Heilbronn, 1888), p. 
116, notes the construction in connection with the Mercers’ Petition of 1386. 

5° See Robinson, p. xxix; French, p. 349; Ten Brink, §232. Emerson, Romanic Review, 
vi, 73-74, prefers to regard -e before non-vocative proper names as occurring from analogy 
with old datives rather than with the vocative usage. 

5! The two bad readings (see Concordance, young and white), rejected by all modern edi- 
tors, are E1418 and TC 1.949. The apocopations are A3485 (?), B561, D1118, 1613, 
E2281, F537, 1555, G1481, and H42. B561 is a bad reading, but when corrected an adjec- 
tival -e is still apocopated. Most of the others are in rapid dialogue (particularly adjectives 
preceding sire), or in seemingly proverbial expressions. Carrying the investigation on with 
the same adjectives throughout the rest of Chaucer’s poetry (except RR), one finds that 
151 out of 171 forms are regular according to the statements above, plus the additiona! 
one—not mentioned before because not applicable, but found in all the studies mentioned 
in n. 46 above—that Chaucer does not always inflect adjectives modifying plural nouns 
which they do not precede. Of the twenty irregularities, sixteen show apocope, and four Ss ; 
inflectional -e’s in seemingly non-petrified constructions. MSS readings of the minor poems , 
are frequently suspect, and four cases of irregularity in LGW are rectifiable by substituting, 
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then, highly satisfactory, both in itself and as compared with Professor 
Southworth’s. Furthermore, if we remember that he did not take elision 
into account with adjectives following the noun, although he did with 
those preceding, we shall realize that the proportion of error in his state- 
ment is even greater thn appears, since the great majority of instances 
of silent -e in adjectives of the type of trewe are caused by elision, not 
apocope. 

Professor Southworth also (p. 932) proposes a “corollary to the rule for 
adjectives”: ‘“‘When the adjective with an initial consonant follows a 
noun ending in -e, the -e of the noun is pronounced.”’ Now no one would 
object to the general purport of this statement, though many might ob- 
ject to its phrasing. What it really says is that apocope will not normally 
take place when a dissyllabic noun precedes its adjective, since in iambic 
verse it is desirable that the first syllables of both the noun and the ad- 
jective receive the ictus. The rule is incomplete in that it fails to account 
for hundreds of instances of nouns with pronounced -e occurring quite 
apart from adjectives. Actually, it would support Professor Southworth’s 
theory only if it were possible to omit the words ending in -e. Indeed, 
that is the crux of the whole matter. As long as we fail to find Chaucer 
using genuinely inorganic -e’s to achieve metrical effects—that is, as long 
as we do not find him writing stoné cold in the nominative—the state- 
ment made by historical grammar is adequate, and in no need of re- 
placement. 

It would be strange if historical grammar had failed properly to de- 
scribe Chaucer’s language within the verse. Historical grammar is, after 
all, largely a descriptive science. It does not legislate for language; it 
merely tries to say what takes place in it. Only after countless descriptive 
analyses have been made of the various branches of Chaucer’s language 
and of that of his contemporaries, his predecessors, and his followers, 
does the historica] grammarian, with fitting caution, endeavor to work 
out generalizations—not rules—which describe the linguistic develop- 
ments that took place, and which may, the philologist hopes, enable him 
to predict what he is likely to find in a document of a given period and 
a given place. The generalizations concerning Chaucer’s language do not 
depend, as Professor Southworth seems to think, on the ex cathedra 
statements of men like Child, Kittredge, and Tyrwhitt, but rather on 
a vast array of obscure and often unattractive studies typified in the 
German dissertation, combined with the research and synthesis of such 
scholars as Luick, Morsbach, and Ten Brink, as well as Child and 





in the modified noun, croune for corowne, or vice versa: both forms are regular in Chaucer. 
The greater proportion of adjectival irregularities in BD, PF, LGW, and the lyrics is in 
accord with observations made by Charlotte F. Babcock, PMLA, xxix (1914), 78-80. 
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Kittredge. Historical grammar is undoubtedly wrong about some things, 
and we do not have to swallow it whole. But on any given point histori- 
cal grammar is difficult to prove wrong except on its own terms, and its 
generalizations may be discredited only when one has examined all the 
bases upon which they depend. It is my impression that Professor South- 
worth’s attack on the statement concerning final -e within the verse fails 
to take into consideration several of the important bases upon which the 
statement depends, and it has been my purpose to point these out. 

One matter remains to be mentioned before we turn to a brief consid- 
eration of -e at the end of the verse—the question of the date when final 
-e disappeared from London English. As I have said several times, we 
do not know. The best estimate is probably that it disappeared during 
the fourteenth century, and until some positive evidence is adduced to 
upset it, we seem to be stuck with that estimate.” Professor Southworth 
believes that the -e was no longer sounded in Chaucer’s time, but he 
adduces none of the evidence necessary to support his belief. Indeed, 
from the tenor of some of his remarks it seems as if he were accelerating 
certain sound changes to an incredible degree.** Probably a century is 


52 In view of the number of apocopated -e’s in Chaucer’s work, the earlier rather than the 
later estimates given in n. 29 above seem preferable. But it is, of course, unsafe to gener- 
alize from Chaucer’s speech to the common speech. 

53 | |. The final vowel [in tyme] had begun to disappear in the 12th century, and I 
doubt if it was any longer pronounced in Chaucer’s day” (p. 930). Professor Southworth 
seems to rely rather heavily on Mrs. McJimsey’s vague—and carefully modified—conclu- 
sion that Chaucer’s speech was “nearer the fifteenth century than previous investigations 
have indicated” (p. 219)—a conclusion not actually justified by her excellent dissertation, 
which concerns only Chaucer’s and not fifteenth-century speech. See last note. I am alto- 
gether unable to agree with Professor Southworth’s remark (p. 911) that Mrs. McJimsey 
shows “that within the verse the final -e of monosyllabic nouns was in general not pro- 
nounced.” 

54 In discussing the orthoepic addition of -e to indicate vowel length, Professor South- 
worth says (p. 920): “Another class of long vowels arose in the thirteenth century from the 
lengthening of Middle English short vowels, of whatever origin, in open syllables in dissy]- 
labic forms. The vowel length was indicated in the same manner as with monosyllabic 
words—the addition of mute -e.”’ As I understand it, this statement, coupled with Professor 
Southworth’s belief in the early disappearance of -e, requires that in such a noun as name 

the a lengthened and the -e dropped off in the thirteenth century. Aside from a complete 
lack of evidence for the early disappearance of -e in the South Midlands in the thirteenth 
century, this statement involves crowding two important sound changes rather close 
together. In the North, where a type of lengthening did go on in the same century with the 
loss of -e, inflectional alternates were produced such as gif: géves (from gives). See Jordan, 
§36. That the South shows no such alternates suggests a well-defined separation of two 
changes, hardly to be pictured as occurring in the same century. One might observe that 
Professor Southworth’s statement concerning orthoepic -e reverses the usual theory that 
-e as a sign of vowel length spread from words like name to monosyllables like stoon; cer- 
tainly there is no evidence that the -e on name ever disappeared graphically, or that it was 
ever replaced. 
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not too long a time for final -e to disappear in. For the present it is neces- 
sary to assume that some one in London in Chaucer’s time was still pro- 
nouncing his e’s, and that Chaucer still considered them a living part of 
the language—organic and vital. Even if, however, no one was pronounc- 
ing them any more, Chaucer chose to have them frequently pronounced 
in his verse, and treated them in just the same grammatical way we 
know earlier men in the London area treated them in their spech. Hence 
despite the uncertainty about dates, the -e must continue to be consid- 
ered organic in Chaucer’s day, if only in his verse. 

Professor Southworth rests the better part of his case on the propo- 
sition that if final -e was not pronounced the greater part of the time 
within the verse, then there is no reason to pronounce it at the end. 
Since we have seen that within the verse unelided -e was pronounced 
the larger part of the time, I might rest my case here. If I did so, how- 
ever, one would be fully justified in asking the question, “Inasmuch as 
within the verse Chaucer frequently used forms with unpronounced -e, 
particularly with polysyllables, how can we be sure which -e’s he meant 
to be sounded at the end of the verse?’ To this question there is, indeed, 
no final answer, although the old principle of majority rule certainly 
suggests sounding rather than silencing of all final -e’s. Still, it is possible 
to adduce some evidence not altogether dependent on the situation with- 
in the verse. 

The first piece of evidence is provided by such rhymes as Rome : to 
me, tyme : by me, youthe : allow the, and Troye : fro ye. Professor South- 
worth develops (pp. 929-931) an elaborate theory that these are only 
eye-rhymes, and prove nothing about the pronunciation of final unac- 
cented -e. One cannot help wondering at the nature of this attack on the 
traditional position. In the fourteenth century poetry was written to be 
read aloud, and Chaucer provides no exception to the rule: his best ef- 
fects were auditory, as they were bound to be with one who was raised in 
a society where a minstrel or a reader-aloud, not a library, was the dis- 
tributing agent for literature. The costs of scribal labor and materials 
were such that no poet could think in terms of boudoir readers poring 
over MSS of his poems. I know nothing of the history of eye-rhymes, 
but I should doubt that any established instances of them occur before 
the invention of printing. The mere thought of how a scribe with his 
spelling might utterly destroy an eye-rhyme would in itself discourage 
the incipient eye-rhymer. Even without within-the-verse evidence one 
would assume that the unaccented -e’s in these rhymes were meant to 
be pronounced. But the serious lapse in Professor Southworth’s logic is 
his assumption that in these rhymes—of all places—the -e’s on tyme, 
youthe, Rome, and Troye are silent when he admits that they are at least 
sometimes sounded in Chaucer. Why in the world would the poet avoid 
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an oral rhyme when to obtain one he would have only to pronounce 
letters he pronounces elsewhere?®™ It would be more sensible to take the 
position Payne did—* that the e’s were pronounced in these rhymes, but 
that this fact does not mean -e’s were pronounced in all rhymes. This 
is a very strictly scientific position, even though it chooses to overlook 
a strong presumption in favor of general pronunciation of -e in rhyme. 

With the problem of Chaucer’s verse models I am not prepared to 
deal. I am disposed to agree with Professor Southworth that it was the 
French decasyllabic rather than the Italian endecasyllabic line that 
Chaucer imitated. But it cannot be denied that, even if we omit final 
-e from consideration, feminine (endecasyllabic) lines are common in 
Chaucer. We only have to read ten lines of the Canterbury Tales before 
we come to the following: 


(So priketh hem nature in hir corages); 
Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 
And palmeres for to seken straunge strondes, 
To ferne halwes, kowthe in sondry londes. 


These feminine endings may slow up our reading, but they exist, and 
they exist in some profusion, and it is impossible to argue them away. 
And in view of them one cannot sensibly argue that Chaucer’s verse 
shows any initial bias against feminine endings and endecasyllabic lines; 
indeed, if his versification taken by itself shows anything about -e in 
rhyme it seems to show that the -e might be pronounced. 

There are several bits of evidence that Professor Southworth has not 
considered. The first of these concerns such words as chivalrye and lye 
on the one hand, and such words as murily on the other. If the -e on 
chivalrye was silent, then there was no difference in sound between the 
-ye on the end of this word and the -y on the end of murily. Indeed, the 
northern minstrel poets rhyme the two classes of words constantly. Yet 
in all the poetry of Chaucer—excepting the Romance of the Rose—in the 
composition of which the poet had hundreds of opportunities to use such 
rhymes, he permitted -y and -ye to rhyme just once:*? in Sir Thopas, his 
brilliant burlesque of the minstrel poetry in which such rhymes were 
common, Chaucer pairs Gy with chivalrye (B2089, 2092). This is the 
strongest sort of evidence—aside from a phonograph record—that the 
-e on Germanic words like lye and on polysyllabic Romance words like 


55 Professor Southworth’s statistics for the pronunciation of -e in these words suffers from 
his not taking elision into account (see pp. 929-930). My figures for sounded and silent -e 
are (complete poetry except RR): youthe 9:0; Rome 22:5; joye 18:12; tyme 89:39. 

58 Essays on Chaucer, 2d series, 9 (London, n.d.: Chaucer Society), p. 86. 

57 See Ten Brink, §220. See B1968 ff. 
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chivalrye, though frequently ignored within the verse, was always pro- 
nounced at the end of it. 

The second bit of evidence is similar. It concerns on the one hand 
Romance words like place and grace, and on the other native words like 
gras (“grass”) and was. Here the opportunities for rhyme were nowhere 
near so numerous as with the last combination of words discussed. Still, 
hardly a popular romance fails to show at least one or two rhymes of 
the sort, and they occur in a poet as excellent as the author of the 
Pearl.§* But they do not occur in Chaucer, except, again, in Sir Thopas, 
where he is burlesquing popular usage.®® It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that in his own poetry he pronounced the final -e on dissyllables 
at the end of a line just as he did normally within it. 

Another bit of evidence is offered by the scribes of some of the best 
MSS. It is true that one has every reason to be sceptical of scribes in 
general and their spellings in particular, and that within the verse the 
test of meter is a far better indication of whether a poet wished an -e 
pronounced than the spelling of his scribes. But at the end of the verse 
we frequently have nothing but the scribes to rely on, and scribal 
evidence, however shaky, is the only evidence, and far better than such 
dubious considerations as aesthetic effect when the aesthetics are of the 
twentieth century and are applied to poetry of the fourteenth. The better 
scribes show a pronounced tendency—frequently remarked upon—as 
between forms with and without -e to place at the end of the verse the 
form with -e. One might suppose this to have been some sort of scribal 
convention. Yet in the majority of cases it is carried on grammatically 
and sensibly: -e’s are not ordinarily added when either member of the 
rhyme-pair is a word that does not ordinarily admit -e. Host(e), which 
frequently has pronounced -e within the verse, is spelled without -e when 
it rhymes with cost (B1625-26); and so with dlysse and blis (A1683- 
84). On the other hand, the practice is frequently troublesome. As I 
have said, there are no instances of yeer having final pronounced -e with- 
in the verse, yet terminally we have the striking Ellesmere spelling yeer 
by yeere rhyming with a word that might be expected to have pronounced 
-e (E402: deere). It is difficult, lacking further evidence, not to assume 
that yere is a dative with pronounced -e. I am far from persuaded myself 
that every word of this sort should be printed as written, with an -e 
at the end of the line, but an editor must be conservative and alter his 
MS only when the reasons for such alteration are stronger than the rea- 
sons for retaining the original reading—as, in this case, they are not. 
And even if, after the close and laborious investigation the matter would 


58 Lines 61 ff., 434 ff. 5 Ten Brink, §220. 
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require, we should decide to cut off the -e’s on words like yere, here 
(“‘here’’), there, youre, oure, etc., at the end of a line , we should not have 
reduced the total number of pronounced -e’s in rhyme by very much. 
The matter warrants careful investigation, but until it receives it, the 
traditional view remains the better. 

There is one final bit of evidence. Professor Southworth, after propos- 
ing his rule for adjectives, remarks (p. 934) that “although Chaucer 
makes frequent use of run-on lines, he never places at the end of a verse 
an adjective modifying a noun at the beginning of the following verse, 
the only permissible time for pronouncing the final -e.” But of course 
Chaucer does do just that, on at least one occasion (TC 4.141-143): 


The cause itold of hire comyng, the olde 
Priam, the kyng, ful soone in general 
Let her-upon his parlement to holde. 


Are we not here enjoined to pronounce the final -e’s? 

Professor Southworth concludes his paper with an analogy between 
the old and new theories of final -e on the one hand and the Ptolemaic 
and Copernican theories on the other, saying (p. 935) that the Coperni- 
can “supplanted the Ptolemaic system because it made simpler the ex- 
planation of the phenomena of the universe.” This analogy is less perti- 
nent than it is striking. For the problem here does not seem to be that 
of replacing one system with another, but of replacing a system with a 
theory that denies the existence of system. It is hardly putting it too 
strongly to say Professor Southworth’s theory implies that there can 
be no such thing as a rational study of ME linguistics; and it is with sur- 
prise that one finds him citing in behalf of his argument such compara- 
tively conservative scholars as Wright, Wyld, and Mrs. McJimsey, when 
acceptance of his theory would amount to denying the validity of the 
methods by which they arrived at the conclusions that he makes use of. 
Furthermore, as I have attempted to point out, the new theory ignores 
much of the evidence upon which the old depends. For these reasons I 
feel that it is necessary, for the present at least, to go on pronouncing 
Chaucer’s final -e in rhyme. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


 T cannot conclude without mentioning Professor Southworth’s conclusion (p. 918, n. 
14) that the commonly made analogy between Chaucer’s -e and the -e of French poetry is 
not valid because the mute -e is not sounded in French poetry. This seems opposed to 
both theory and fact. See for a thorough discussion Kr. Nyrop, Fransk Verslaere i Omrids 
(Copenhagen, 1910), §§6 ff. Equally dubious is his suggestion that the final -e was not 
pronounced in OF poetry at Chaucer’s time (pp. 918-919), for which he cites no authority 
but Payne. 
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SCALIGER’S DEFENSE OF POETRY 
By VERNON HALL, Jr. 


HERE are as many defenses of poetry in the Renaissance as there 
are literary critics' but the one name that comes most frequently 
to mind is that of Sidney. The reason is clear. Most critics embodied 
what they had to say in defense of poetry in formal, critical treatises. 
Sidney, with a better sense of drama, wrote his as a separate manifesto. 
It is known that Julius Caesar Scaliger devoted considerable energy in 
his Poetices Libri Septem to replying to the charges against poetry. 
What is less well known? is that he, too, tried his hand at a separate 
defense of poetry which he called Contra Poetices Calumniatores Decla- 
matio. This interesting composition is buried in the seldom read edition 
of his letters and orations first published in 1600, forty-two years after 
his death. This work deserves to be known because it puts into brief 
form, and in emotional language, several of the leading ideas of Poetices 
Libri Septem. Since it breathes defiance of the unpolished slanderers of 
literature who surrounded him in Agen and hints at the difficulties which 
he faced there, it is, also, of considerable biographical interest.‘ 
Scaliger’s oration is in the form of a declamatio, a speech on a hypo- 
thetical case, which was popular among Roman teachers of rhetoric as 
a means of allowing the student more freedom than real law cases would 
give him, a freedom which Quintilian felt was abused.’ It soon became 
more than an exercise to form the future orator. It eventually constituted 
the essence of Roman “secondary education.”* The virtues which made 
it seem to Scaliger an appropriate genre for a defense of poetry are 
evident in the statement of Henri Bornecque that those who treated 


1 “The first problem of Renaissance criticism was the justification of imaginative liter- 
ature”’—J. E. Spingarn, A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 
1908), p. 3. 

? As far as I can ascertain this is its first mention in print. 

3 J.C. Scaliger, Epistolae et Orationes Nunquam ante hac excusae, quarum serium et ordinem 
pagina sequens indicabit, ed. Franciscus Dousa (Leyden, 1600), pp. 409-413. 

‘ Although the city of Agen received Scaliger so well that he spent the last half of his 
life there, married a daughter of the town by whom he had fifteen children, set up a most 
profitable medical practice, and was twice elected consul of the city, it was always consid- 
ered by Scaliger as a place of exile. It was dominated by men more interested in making 
money than in poetry, and Scaliger hints in this very declamatio that he dare not speculate 
too freely for fear of being considered heretical. In his second oration against Erasmus— 
Adversus Desiderium Erasmum (Toulouse, 1621)—he complained that no one in the town 
was capable of carrying on a literary conversation (pp. 38-39). His poems are full of his 
complaints of the barbarity of Agen. See Peematae (1600), 1, 389-390, 403-404. 

5 Institutio Oratorio, 11, x, 1-6. 

® Henri Bornecque, ed., Sénéque le Rhéteur, Controverses et Suasoires (Paris, n.d.), 1, 
Xxi-xxii. 
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Contra Poetices Calumniatores 


Cum suapte natura praeceps est ad 
omnia credenda genus humanum, tum 
saepe eo adducitur, ut etiam quae & 
corporis & animi interitum moliantur, 
& recipiat & habeat pro veris, ita ut 
nullis adhibitis rationibus amoueri 
queat. Vidimus impostorum turbam 
toto terrarum orbe volitantem, omne- 
que salutis genus promiscue ac nullo 
negotio pellicentem, tametsi illi ignoti, 
nunquam4q. antea visi sunt, admitti pro 
medicis ab aegrotis, donec cum illorum 
opera ac fide, morbus simul ac vita 
horum dissipetur. Animorum vero 
nostrorum res quo nunc in statu sit, 
neque libet dicere, quia vulgatum est, 
neque licet, quia periculosum. Unum 
tantum ausim, nullum unquam saecu- 
lum exstitisse, in quo maximis de rebus 
sordidissimo atque ignavissimo cuique 
& loqui & disputare licitum non fuerit. 


Against the Slanderers of Poetry 


Not only is the human race by its 
very nature prone to believe every- 
thing, but it is often influenced to such 
a degree that it accepts and considers 
true even those things which bring de- 
struction to body and soul, so that it 
cannot be influenced by any amount of 
reasoning. I have seen a swarm of im- 
postors flying about the whole world, 
promiscuously and with no difficulty 
enticing every kind of disease needing 
cure. I have seen them, although they 
are unknown and have never been seen 
before, accepted as doctors by the sick 
until by the efforts of these quacks and 
their faith in them, the patients have 
lost their diseases and lives at one and 
the same time. 

Turning from our bodies to our souls 
—what state they are now in I have no 
interest in relating since it is a matter 
of common -knowledge, nor am I al- 
lowed to since it is dangerous. I dare 
say one thing only: never has there 
been an age in which the lowest and 
most worthless person had not been 
permitted to talk about and discuss 
matters of the highest importance.® So, 





7 Les déclamations et les déclamateurs d’aprés Sénéque le pére (Lille, 1902), pp. 114-115. 

8 What one would expect here is the statement that this age is worse in allowing the 
ignorant to talk than other ages. Yet one cannot so translate the Latin. Perhaps the ob- 
scurity of this passage can be explained by the fact that Scaliger discovered for himself 
how dangerous it was to speak about religious matters in Agen. In March 1538 he had an 
unpleasant brush with the inquisition. He was accused of having forbidden books in his 
home, of holding that Lent was founded neither by Christ nor by the apostles and that 
transubstantiation was not an article of faith, and of eating meat on fast days. Further a 
priest reported that Scaliger had, having read in Tertullian that the Romans received it 
standing upright, demanded the corpus domini while standing. Fortunately, the men sent 
by the king to investigate the trouble in Agen were scholars who knew Scaliger either per- 
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Quare non mirum esse decet, si, qui 
de divinis legibus pessime sentiunt, 
poeticae facere calumniam ausi sint. 
Aiunt enim pietatem tolli, animos 
juniorum vitiis imbui, molliores fieri. 
Atque idcirco a Platone a repub. sua 
exterminatam. Atque isti quidem 
tametsi minus digni sunt, qui ne- 
gotium facessant nobis, tamen propter 
Platonis auctoritatem paucula nobis 
sunt dicenda. Nam quod aiunt, tolli 
pietatem, adeo mentiuntur, ut etiam 
superstitiones vel maxime inducantur, 
propter quas si exulent poetae, pro- 
dant illi inscitiam suam. Nulla enim 
humana opera melior ad cultum di- 
vinum augendum, quam superstitio 
quemadmodum ambitio: vitium est 
ipsa, maximarum autem virtutum ma- 
ter. Ita superstitio, de qua paulatim 
quum aliquid auferas, quasi ursae 
catulum lambendo formas. At qui nu- 
dam illam ac simplicem religionem ab 
initio hauserunt, minimo quoque argu- 
mento labefactantur, levissimo at- 
tritu gracilescunt, atque tandem &@eor 
fiunt. Ex his numerum novimus nos 
propemodum infinitum. Quod autem 
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it is no wonder if those who think 
wrongly about divine law should dare 
to slander poetry. For instance, they 
say that poetry undermines piety, fills 
the minds of the young with vices and 
makes them more effeminate, and that 
for this reason poetry was banished by 
Plato from his Republic. 

Now, although those critics are not 
worth my trouble, nevertheless because 
of the weight of Plato’s authority I 
must say a few words. For example, 
their statement that poetry under- 
mines piety—they falsify to such an 
extent as to instance particularly tales 
of superstitions. If these critics exiled 
poets for these tales they would show 
their ignorance. There is no better 
human device for increasing divine 
worship than superstition.® It is similar 
to ambition: in itself ambition is a vice 
but it is the mother of the highest vir- 
tues. So it is with superstition when 
you gradually remove something from 
it, asif you were molding a bear cub by 
licking it. But those who in the be- 
ginning swallowed that plain and sim- 
ple religion totter under the slightest 
argument, grow weak from the least 
friction, and finally become atheists. 
Of these we know an almost infinite 
number.!° 





sonally or by reputation. They dismissed the charges against him. If the inquest had taken 
place a year later Scaliger might have been burned alive as was Jerome Vindocin and might 
have replaced him as the first martyr of the reform at Agen. “Enquéte sur les commence- 
ments du protestantism en Agenais” (publiée et annotée par M. O. Falliéres et le chanoine 
Durengues) in Société d’Agriculture, sciences et arts d’Agen, 2™ série, xvi (1913), 213-299. 

® This defense of superstition is daring. Scaliger seems to imply that if you reject super- 
stition in poetry you will have to reject it in religion, and if you do that you are in danger 
of destroying religion. It reminds one of the fable of the cloak in Swift’s Tale of a Tub. 
Indeed, he goes on to suggest that rejection of these superstitions (by the Huguenots? 
by the humanists?) puts one on the road which leads to atheism. 

19 This is not the exaggeration it seems. “Atheist” was the favorite epithet to apply to a 
person with whom one disagreed. It was used even more loosely than “communist” is today. 
Rabelais writes to Erasmus that Scaliger is an atheist, Scaliger returns the compliment in 
his poems addressed to Baryoenus, whom De Santi identifies with Rabelais (“Rabelais et 
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obiiciunt, vitiis animum imbui: sane in 
ipsis sacris libris veteris historiae omne 
genus, omnis modus est, ne quid fortius 
dicam. Neque animadverterunt trivi- 
ales isti, a POESI HISTORIAM nihil dif- 
ferre, nisi modo dictionis. Atque illi 
quum haec sunt professi, Gallice tamen 
aut Italice cantillant sua. ut non POE- 
SIM, quam frustra affectant, sed Lati- 
nam POETICEM, quam assequi non pos- 
sunt, temere damnent. Verum ad haec 
monstra plus satis. modici enim tem- 
poris soboles sunt. ad Platonem autem 
paucis. Si omnes poetas eiicis, nebulo 
es. non enim Empedoclem, non Py- 
thagoram, non Theognidem, non, quor- 
um tu e versibus affers praecepta, 
Euripidem & Sophoclem. Si unius 
Homeri caussa, qui non solum habuit 
Deos fictiles® & fornicarios, quos de- 
testamur nos, abeat ille unus, absit a 
tua repub. verum simul cum tua re- 
pub. absit ille a nostra quoque repub.” 


As to their second objection: that 
poetry fills the mind with vices. Surely 
in the Old Testament itself there is, to 
put the matter mildly, every type, 
every manner of vice. These common- 
place people have not perceived that 
narrative does not differ from poetry 
except in style. And although they pro- 
fess to write, they compose their unim- 
portant verse in French or Italian." 
So it is not poesy (which they strive in 
vain to compose), but Latin poetry 
which they cannot attain to, which 
they rashly censure. But more than 
enough about those monstrosities, for 
they are the progeny of a degenerate 
age. However, with regard to Plato a 
few words are necessary. 

If you say that you reject all poets, 
Plato, you are a windbag. You do not 
reject Empedocles, or Pythagoras, or 
Theogonis, or those from whose poetry 
you draw precepts: Euripides and 
Sophocles. If (your theory of exile is) 
on account of Homer alone, who pic- 
tured his gods as earthen statues and 
fornicators, whom we despise, Homer 
alone should leave. Let him be banned 
from your Republic but at the same 
time that he is, let your Republic be 
banned from our Republic too. 








J. C. Scaliger,” Revue des études Rabelaisiennes, 111, 12-44). A glance at Scaliger’s Poemata 
will show that “Atheist” is one of the recurring nouns, applied to persons who were ob- 
viously not atheists in the modern sense of the term. 

4 Scaliger considered himself superior to writers who used their mother tongue, but he was 
not completely scornful of them. He was interested in and praised poetry written in French 
and Italian. For instance he speaks highly of the poetry of Ronsard and the Pléiade in 
“Scripsit haec pro poetis Gallicanis,” Poemata (1600), 1, 191; and the Italian love poems of 
Bandello in ““Matthaeus Bandellus,”’ 1, 304. 

12 Fictiles (more frequently fictilia) is used in this sense in Livy: “antefixa fictilia deorum 
Romanorum”’ (34, 4, 4). 

13 Scaliger’s poem “De poetis a Platone ejectis e repub.,”” Poemata (1600), 1, 13, puts in 
verse these same ideas: 


Mirum ni quae consistuit praecepta poetis 
Ridicula admiscens, idem subvertit Homerus. 
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Quid enim? narravit ille adulteria, at- 
que arbitratui tuo permisit, vera ne an 
falsa putares, nihili faciens. At tu non 
narras, sed laudas: non proponis, sed 
instituis: non permittis, sed iubes. At 
(inquies) alia sunt in meis libris & ad- 
mittenda & expetenda. An his quoque 
deteriora aut foediora sint quaedam, 
alibi viderimus. nunc satis sit, apud 
Homerum alia item esse, propter quae 
ipsius libri legendi sint atque ediscendi, 
adeo ut Horatius illum Crantori™ prae- 
tulerit atq. Chrysippo. Tu vero, 
Plato, quum versus componebas (at 
quos versus? Dii terris, illam avertite 
pestem) & exsulabas tuis legibus a tua 
repub. &, quum non exsulares, ne allis 
quidem poetis exsulandum ostendebas. 
Nos vero libenter extra illam (ut dixi- 
mus) cum uxorum & liberorum nos- 
trorum pudore agere volumus. Dege- 
mus vero cum Mose, cum Debora, cum 
Samuelis matre, cum rege psalte, cum 
prophetis, cum Zacharia, cum Simeone, 
cum semper-virgine Dei genitrice, 


Why? you ask. He told stories about 
adultery and, considering it a matter 
of no importance, left it for you to de- 
cide whether you should consider them 
false or true. But you do not tell of 
adultery, you praise it; you do not sug- 
gest it, you establish it; you do not per- 
mit it, you command it. 

But, you will say, there are other 
things in my works both permissible 
and desirable. We shall see elsewhere 
whether there are things, too, worse 
and fouler than these. Suffice it for the 
moment to say that there are other 
things in Homer, also, on account of 
which his books must be read and 
thoroughly studied, so much so that 
Horace preferred him to Crantor and 
Chrysippus. 

Truly, Plato, since you composed 
poetry (and what poetry! May the 
gods drive that vice from the earth), 
and according to your own laws were 
an exile from your Republic, but did 
not live in exile, you showed that other 
poets as well should not be exiled. 

We for our part shall gladly pass our 
lives outside of your Republic (as we 
have said) with our modest wives and 
children. We shall live with Moses, 
with Deborah, with the mother of 
Samuel, with the minstrel King, with 
the prophets, with Zachariah, with 
Simeon, with the ever-virgin Mother 








} 


Quae Dijs attribuit scelerum commenta malorum: 
Quae heroum turbae tetro lita facta furore: 
Quodlibet horum unum meritis praeponderat illis 
ymnibus, unde ambit prima cum laude coronam. 


Quo fit, ut e mira Plato pulsum eliminet urbe. 
Verum idem quod ait, cunctis hac lege poetis 
Deberi exilium, levis exulet ille sibi, cum 

Haud contemnendi fuit autor carminis, & quod 
Addidit, esse imitatorem, nil praeterea: ergo 
Damnat, quae a formis dependent pensilibus. Tum 


Non seipsum impugnat? 


The 1600 text reads Crantoti, an obvious error for Crantori. It is corrected in the 1603 
edition of these letters published in Hanover. 
Horace, Epistolae, 1, 2, 1-4. 
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quorum POESIS tota tua REPUB. om- 
nibus tuis legibus potior est. Quod 
vero attinet at POETICAE laudes, neque 
satis hic est loci, neque in me eloquen- 
tiae ad dicendum. Nam si antiquissima 
quaeq. nobilissima sunt, quasi quae- 
dam principia, & in sinu naturae ele- 
menta futurorum, musica ante ser- 
monem fuit. nam flatus & cantus eius- 
dem sunt generis, & POETICAE species, 
atque ipsa rudimenta vitae nostrae. Si 
lenissima, si suavissima, quid enim 
aliud curae sunt, quam irritamenta 
mortis? hae cantu tolluntur. si sapien- 
tissima, nihil aliud est caelorum consti- 
tutio, aut mundi, & eorum, quae in eo 
sunt, quam apta consensio.’* Neque 
minus in soluta oratione cincinnis la- 
boras, si velis. Nam ipse ornatus mere- 
tricem facit, & animus atque mores. 
Cincinni etiam in . . . denique quod ad 
DEI OPT. MAX. cultum adhibetur si ex- 
cludas, DEUM ipsum excluseris. Ii sunt 
POETICES ornamenta. Si argumentum 
damnes, tolle historias etiam e sacris 
libris. Dixi. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


16 Compare Poemata (1600), 1, 13: 


Quin etiam vis caelorum, lex, regula, motus, 
Consensus, pro concentu, nihil est aliud, quam 
Harmonia, et rhythmus, faciesque, colorque poesis. 
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of God, whose poeiry is more impor- 
tant than your whole Republic and all 
your laws. 

As to eulogizing poetry, I have 
neither sufficient space nor eloquence. 

Now if the most ancient things are 
the most noble—as, for example, cer- 
tain first beginnings and foundations 
of things to come in the bosom of na- 
ture—music came before prose. For 
breathing and singing are of this class 
and are a kind of poeiry; that is the 
very foundation of our life. If the most 
gentle and soothing things are the most 
noble, what are worries but induce- 
ments to death? These worries are 
banished by poetry. If the wisest things 
are the most noble, the order of the 
heavens or of the universe and the 
things which are therein is nothing else 
than an appropriate harmony. 

Nor, if you wish, do you work less 
with rhetorical ornaments in prose. For 
dress, inclination and manners is what 
makes the harlot. Also, there are rhe- 
torical ornaments in... and, finally 
if you should eliminate those orna- 
ments which are used in the worship 
of God most high, you would eliminate 
God himself. These are all poetic orna- 
ments. 

If you do not accept my thesis, you 
will have to eliminate the stories from 
the Bible. I have finished. 
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LA PRUDENCIA EN LA MUJER AND THE 
AMBIENT THAT BROUGHT IT FORTH 


By Ruts L. KENNEDY 


T has long been recognized that La prudencia en la mujer, with its 

powerful portrait of the Queen, Marfa de Molina, represented some- 
thing of a special effort in Tirso’s theatre. Not only is it greatly superior 
to the dramatist’s other plays of similar genre, but it is usually conceded 
to be “the best historical drama of the Spanish classical theatre.’"' Some 
of the critics have been struck by its profoundly serious tone, as com- 
pared with that prevailing in other plays of the Mercedarian; others have 
pointed to the loving care with which Tirso has portrayed his noble pro- 
tagonist and the powerful contrasts that he has worked out between the 
Queen and the disloyal vassals who surrounded her. Still others have 
stressed Tirso’s success in recreating the anarchic atmosphere that sur- 
rounded her regency. 

Von Schack, for instance, having first dealt with some of the author’s 
“more worthy comedies,” approaches his analysis of La prudencia en la 
mujer with the following praise: 


Con admiracién observamos que el poeta, hasta ahora semejante a una mariposa 
que vuela de flor en flor, se transforma en Aguila de improviso y alza su vuelo 
hasta las nubes; el Tirso, imparcial y burlén, desaparece de nuestra vista y se 
nos presenta como un poeta histérico que celebra con frases inspiradas los hechos 
memorables del noble pueblo espafiol; y su estilo, inseguro a veces y del colorido 
mas vario, cobra vigor inusitado a medida que sus pensamientos se subliman. 
Algunas obras de esta especie pueden calificarse de dramas €épicos. Tal es La 
prudencia en la mujer, una de las obras m4s notables del teatro espafiol. .. .’” 


Adolf Schaeffer speaking of its protagonist, the noble Maria de 
Molina, points first to Tirso’s preference in general for his women char- 
acters, then in particular to the striking contrast the dramatist has here 
made between the Queen Regent and the men who surround her: 


1 See M. Romera-Navarro, Hist. de la lit. esp. (1928), p. 338; Hurtado y Gonzdlez Palen- 
cia, Hist. de la lit. esp. (1932), p. 637; Valbuena Prat, Hist. de la lit. esp. (1937), m, 285. 
However, Cejador has written, Hist. de la leng. y lit. cast. (1916), rv, 257: “El principe don 
Carlos [de Diego Jiménez de Enciso] es, sin duda, el mejor drama histérico del siglo xv.” 

® Hist. dela lit. y del arte dramdtico en Espana (1887), 111, 434-435. Agustin Duran was the 
first of the 19th-century critics to point out its exceptional worth as a historical drama 
(BAE, v, 719). It has been a favorite not only with the critics but also with the general 
public. Miss Bushee starts her bibliography of La prudencia en la mujer with the following 
statement: “La prudencia en la mujer may be counted among the most fortunate of Tirso 
de Molina’s plays, not only in the favor with which it has been received on the stage but 
also in the number of times it has been published in various forms.” See Hisp. Rev., 1, 
(1933), 271-283; reprinted in her Three Centuries of Tirso de Molina (Philadelphia, 1939), 
pp. 29-44, 
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Diese Kénigen Marfa ist in Klugheit, Tapferkeit, und Tugend himmelhoch er- 
haben iiber die mannlichen Figuren des Stiicks, um sie dreht sich alles, ihr hat 
der Dichter seine schénsten Gedanken, seine ganze poetische Begeisterung in 
den Mund gelegt. Die Folge davon ist eine Farbenpracht in ihren Reden, ein 
Glanz in ihrem Auftreten, der den Hauptreiz des Dramas bildet.* 


Sra. Blanca de los Rios, having first asserted that dofia Maria de Molina 
is “la misma de la Crénica, la casta y austera reina medieval,” goes on 
to add: 


Pero [el caracter] es todavia algo m4s grande y excelso: es la transfiguracién 
artistica de un carfcter. Asi como La prudencia en la mujer, aunque no sea toda 
ella historia, es algo mas sublime que la historia misma: es la glorificaciédn de 
nuestra Edad Media castellana; y es todavia algo mas grande, vividero y humano; 
es la glorificaci6n de la mujer en sus tres mAs altas jerarquifas, en su triple ma- 
jestad: como reina magn4nima y hervica, como viuda casta, como madre amorosa 
y sublime. 


Morel-Fatio, making a study of the sources of the play, points out that 
La prudencia en la mujer takes place during the Queen’s regency (1295- 
1302), years during which “elle dirige, au milieu d’inextricables diffi- 
cultés et de dangers terribles, les pas chancelants de son fils mineur. 
And then, in more concrete terms, the French critic sketches the char- 
acter of Maria de Molina against the appalling conditions that prevailed 
in those years: 


L’amour maternel, la fidélité 4 la mémoire du roi défunt, le sentiment du devoir 
et de la dignité royale, du cété de Marie de Molina: |’esprit d’intrigue, l’ambition 
et la cupidité qui vont jusqu’a la trahison et au crime, chez les oncles et les 
grands vassaux de la couronne; le désordre effrayant de la vie publique, la misére 
croissante du peuple pressuré par les agents royaux et malmené par les grands, 
l’abandon de la culture du sol, l’insécurité des routes et le développement du bri- 
gandage, la révolte des villes qui s’organisent en confraternités (hermandades): 
que de choses dans cette histoire de sept années propres 4 émouvoir des Espagnols. 
que de sujets dignes d’exciter leur intérét, d’exalter leur loyalisme! 


3 Geschichte des spanischen Nationaldramas (1890), 1, 342. 

« “Las mujeres de Tirso,” Del Siglo de Oro (Madrid, 1910), pp. 259-261. Sefiora de los 
Rfos has pointed out the strong analogies that undoubtedly exist between La prudencia 
and La republica al revés. Of these two plays of Tirso she has written, Obras dramdticas 
com pletas (Madrid, 1946), 1, 237-238: “Visible es también la semejanza entre ambas augus- 
tas madres en los Consejos que una y otra dan al hijo a quien entregan el cetro; aunque los 
consejos difieran entre sf cuanto diferfan la época y los personajes. La prudencia (a. 111, €.i.), 
La repiblica (a. 1, e. ii).” Sefiora de los Rios dates La repiblica al revés “31611?” and 
La prudencia she would place in 1621, as we shall see. E. H. Templin had earlier pointed 
out this same interrelationship: “Another Instance of Tirso’s Self-Plagiarism,” Hisp. Rev., 
v (1937), 176-180. Mr. Templin argues that La repablicais the later work. I shall on another 
occasion discuss both date and relationship in some detail. 
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In closing his study, Morel-Fatio chooses to measure Tirso’s fidelity to 
the facts and spirit of the age he has portrayed. Pointing out that it is 
possible to respect historical verity, yet falsify the spirit, he asks: “Y 
trouvons-nous mieux que l’exactitude des faits, y trouvons-nous aussi 
esprit et la couleur du xiv* siécle?”’ His answer to this question is: 


Assurément, cet esprit et cette couleur y apparaissent, non point en raison d’un 
dessein arrété chez l’auteur de “faire de la couleur locale” mais tout simplement 
parce que grace aux chroniques en langue vulgaire, intelligibles 4 tous, et grace 
aussi aux romanceros dont plusieurs ne sont en quelque sorte que des précis d’his- 
toire pour le peuple, l’idiome, par suite[,] les usages et en une certaine mesure 
les idées et les sentiments du moyen 4ge castillan restaient trés accessibles a 
l’Espagne centralisée du xvii® siécle . . . . Lanation transformée demeure en con- 
tact et en communion avec le passé: l’Espagne du xvii® siécle n’a pas divorcé 
comme la France du méme temps avec le moyen Age: elle sent trés vivement qu'elle 
le continue, elle le comprend, elle l’aime.® 


With these various comments the present critic has no quarrel. Tirso 
has, in La prudenica en la mujer, undoubtedly struck a far more serious 
note than that which ordinarily characterizes his plays. He has, too, un- 
questionably glorified Marfa de Molina in her triple majesty: as a heroic 
Queen, magnanimous toward her enemies; a loyal wife, faithful to her 
husband’s memory; a loving mother, sublime in her self-abnegation. He 
has undeniably recreated the atmosphere of anarchy and treason against 
which she had to struggle, the love of power and wealth that moved some 
of her turbulent vassals, the loyalty and self-sacrifice that animated 
others. Nor am I inclined to take exception to Morel-Fatio’s argument 
that a Spanish audience of the seventeenth century was well prepared to 
understand it because of the close link it had sustained with its political 
and cultural past. 

But there is more. If La prudencia en la mujer is to be evaluated 
properly, it must be seen not only against the milieu of Maria de Molina’s 
epoch and of an audience that was conditioned to comprehend it and 
love it by its knowledge of that past and of the language in which it was 
framed; it must be seen against the background of the period in which 
it was written and the attitude of Tirso toward events and figures of 
the passing scene. With such an interpretation, not only do the play 
and the critical comments which we have-just quoted take on richer 
significance, but certain puzzling facts in Tirso’s life find natural ex- 
planation. For the Mercedarian, in contrasting the political wisdom 
of dofia Maria de Molina with the lack of it in her weakling son, was 


5 “La prudence chez la fe , drame historique de Tirso de Molina,” Etudes sur I’ Espagne 





troisiéme série (Paris, 1904), pp. 28-29, 69. 
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penning a de regimine principum in dramatic form. It is but one of 
the various mirrors for princes that were written with Philip IV in 
mind—done in this case by a man who was, for various reasons, deeply 
hostile to the new regime and its guiding forces. In this mirror, the dram- 
atist has, with consummate skill, managed not only to reflect an un- 
worthy predecessor of Philip’s who was cursed with many of the same 
shortcomings as was this monarch but at the same time to portray the 
perfect ruler who, though faced with almost insuperable problems on 
taking over the regency, yet managed to overcome them by her prudence 
and tempered justice. Moreover, most of these problems, as we shall see, 
offered astounding similarity to those which confronted the sixteen year 
old lad, who, on March 31, 1621, was called to the throne in one of Spain’s 
most critical hours. 

In other words, Tirso, while limning his two contrasting portraits 
against the dark background of their age, has not merely portrayed 
Marfa de Molina and her unworthy son in their milieu of medieval an- 
archism; he has, at the same time, consciously reflected both characters 
and conditions of those early years of Philip IV’s reign. In La prudencia 
en la mujer one finds echoed, as though on a sounding board, all the 
gossip and criticism that were floating about the court: the haunting 
fear and the deep disillusion that struck in various directions shortly 
after this monarch’s accession to the throne, the overweening ambition 
and cupidity of his new favorites, the unhappy fate of those who had 
once stood close to his father. Had we the sequel, Los dos Caravajales, 
which Tirso promised his audience in the final lines of La prudencia en 
la mujer we should probably have not only the history of these two 
brothers and their cruel death at the hands of Ferdinand IV; we should, 
at the same time, have a thinly disguised warning to Philip, one which 
said in effect: “Remember the fate of a royal predecessor, also Fourth 
of his name, who was summoned before God’s tribunal for the terrible 
injustice he committed against his mother’s counsellors. Beware lest God 
call you to account, as he did EJ Emplazado.” 

To prove the above assertions, it would be convenient if we but knew 
the exact time when Tirso wrote La prudencia en la mujer. The year of 
composition has, however, never been definitely established by any of 
the numerous editors or students who have studied the play. Its princeps 
is to be found in the dramatist’s Tercera parte, which bears an aprobacion, 
dated September 13, 1633, though it did not come off press until the 
following year. Morel-Fatio, in pointing out that one of the sources of 
the drama is Salazar de Mendoza’s Origen de las dignidades seglares de 
Castilla y Leén, whose Toledan princeps carries the date 1618,* would pre- 


* The book evidently did not come off press until at least the middle of the following year, 
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sumably set this year as an ab quo.’ On the other hand, F. C. Sdinz de 
Robles, in his recent edition of La prudencia en la mujer, suggests that 
it was written between 1627 and 1630, though he gives no evidence to 
substantiate the date.® 

Sra. Blanca de los Rios was, so far as I know, the first and last scholar 
to suggest in print® that this play should be seen against events of the 
early years of Philip IV’s reign. In a study of 1930, written at the time 
that Margarita de Xirgu was acting in Crist6bal de Castro’s refundicién 
of Tirso’s play, this critic—to whom we are so deeply indebted for much 
of our knowledge of Tirso—made observations concerning the date of 
La prudencia that did not gain the attention their importance merited: 


Escribiéla Tirso en la plenitud de su vida . . . la concibié6 en un ambiente pro- 
picio como ninguno a las resurrecciones histéricas, en el ambiente de aquel 
Madrid retratado por Quevedo en los Grandes anales de quince dias cuando un 
albor de esperanza y un anhelo de justicia animaba y estremecia al pueblo al 
iniciarse el reinado del cuarto Felipe y la escena se trocaba en tribuna polftica 
y exhumaban los dramaturgos a los grandes reyes justicieros y a sus validos pre- 
varicadores, con el indice tendido hacia aquel rey de diez y siete afios que estre- 
naba la majestad con escarmientos y castigos: cuando “los poetas instruyeron en 
verso el proceso contra don Rodrigo Calder6n”; cuando todo el ambiente de 
la corte era indignaci6n o envidia rencorosa contra don Rodrigo, a quien llevaba 
al cadalso la acusacién terrible de haber envenenado a la reina Margarita, 
de la que escribiéd Quevedo “que su vida habfa muerto de abreviada y no de 
enferma.”’ Y como a Calderén se le acusaba de haber envenenado a dofia Mar- 
garita en complicidad con el doctor Mercado, médico de palacio, adivinese 
la emocién del pablico al ver al infante don Juan—el Calderén de la comedia— 
concertar con el judfo médico de cimara el envenenamiento del rey nifio y el 





for its tasa is dated June 17, 1619. However, in citing as sources for the Benavides family 
Salazar de Mendoza’s study and Argote de Molina’s Nobleza del Andalucia (princeps: 
Sevilla, 1588), Morel-Fatio rules out as a possible source (because it was in MS) the ge- 
nealogical work of one Martin Lépez de Lezana. For reasons which will be evident later, I 
think it entirely possible that Tirso may have had access to the family records of the Be- 
navides. Moreover,as Menéndez y Pelayo pointed out, Obras de Lope de Vega, 1X, lxxix, the 
history of the Caravajales is found in the fifteenth-century Valerio de las historias escoldsti- 
cas by the Arcipreste de Santibdfiez, Diego Rodriguez de Almela. 

7 Op. cit., p. 51. 

® El teatro espanol: historia y antologia (Madrid, 1942-43), 1, 805-806. 

* In a letter written to Miss Bushee on August 25, 1939, Juan Millé y Giménez stated 
that he believed Tirso wrote La prudencia in 1621-22. He based his conclusions, however, 
primarily on the fact that it is one of the plays whose concluding lines carry Tirso’s name, 
all of which he believed composed in these two years. The eleven which come within that 
category are: La gallega Mari-Herndndez, La celosa de st misma, Amor y celos hacen dis- 
cretos, Por el sétano y el torno, La prudencia en la mujer, El amor y el amistad, La ventura con 
el nombre, El melancélico, La fingida Arcadia, Los lagos de San Vicente, El Aquiles. I shall 
discuss Millé y Giménez’s thesis on another occasion. 
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efecto de la dramAtica aparicién de la reina, que al sorprender al hebreo con el 
4 vaso del veneno en la mano, con fiereza de leona herida y con prestigios de ma- __ 
a jestad justiciera, fascina y aterra al traidor hasta hacerle apurar el tésigo pre- | — 
2 parado para el rey.’ 


Ri, The study that follows will, it is believed, give further documentation 
to Sefiora de los Rios’ general thesis, though with a difference of opinion 
as to two details. I do not believe that don Juan should be identified with 
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don Rodrigo de Calderén or that this play was written before his death 
in October, 1621. I shall hope to show: (1) that Tirso’s drama was in 
all probability finished in the late spring or summer of 1622 and (2) that 
don Juan should be identified with another court figure, not the luckless 
don Rodrigo. 

The gossip as to the poisoning of the Queen—groundless, in point of 
fact—was undoubtedly revived at the time of Calderén’s death on Octo- ' 
ber 21, 1621. It had inevitably been born anew with Philip IV’s accession 
on March 31 of that year, and though the former favorite was absolved : 
of any complicity in the Queen’s demise at the time sentence of death 
was passed on him (July 9, 1621), suspicion still lingered. The same may 
be said of another charge that was brought against him. Almansa y 
Mendoza tells us in his letter of July 22, 1621: “‘. . . en cuanto le acusé 
de ...haver hecho matar a don Alonso Carvajal ..., también le ab- 
solvieron, por no lo haber probado el dicho sefior Fiscal.’ Both accusa- 
tions could have played their part in the genesis of La prudencia en la 
mujer—and possibly did.” 





10 La esfera, xvm (Oct. 4, 1930). I am indebted to Miss Bushee for her gracious loanof | 
both this article and Millé y Giménez’s letter, cited above. | 4 
1 Cartas de Andrés de Almansa y Mendoza (Madrid, 1886), pp. 47-48. } 
2 Morel-Fatio has discussed at some length the episode wherein the Jew Ishmael at- | 
tempts to poison the young prince, pointing out that Sancho rv had entrusted his health to 
a Hebrew, “don Habraam,” but adding: “.. . il est souvent question dans la chronique 
d’un autre circoncis du nom de Simuel, auquel le jeune roi avait accordé toute sa confiance 
at qui s’efforca en une occurrence de brouiller le fils avec la mére.”” See Etudes sur I’ Espagne 
troisiéme série, p. 61. The French critic has also agreed with Hartzenbusch (as do I) that 
the episode of the falling picture in Tirso’s play (1, ii), which forms an indispensable part 
of the poison scenes, had its origin in Dami4n Salustrio (sic) del Poyo’s Préspera y adversa 
fortuna de Ruy Lépez Dévalos (Valencia, 1611?; Barcelona, 1612), wherein the attempt of 
the Hebraic physician, don Mair, to administer poison to Henry III is prevented by the 

3% fall of Catharine of Lancaster’s picture. 

AE Another version of the same episode may be found also in Quevedo’s Grandes anales, 
es according to don Florencio Janer, BAE, ixrx, 571 a: “Entre los sucesos notables que 
au Quevedo cita en su Historia de muchos siglos y anales de quince dias . . . , cita la muerte 
de la duquesa de Ndjera ... muerta de la contusién que le hizo en la cabeza un cuadro 
que cay6 sobre ella, en donde estaba la historia de los siete infantes de Lara.” I must confess 
that repeated search on my part has failed to enable me to find any reference in the Grandes 
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But these details, as a matter of fact, are only two that link Tirso’s 
masterpiece with the early years of Philip’s reign. The locusts are a grave 
source of affliction to dofia Maria’s peasants. Berrocal, the Alcalde, 
complains to the Queen (111. ix. 304 a): 


Lo que toca a la langosta 
mos afrige a cada paso." 


The locusts were bad indeed in Spain from 1619-23. Juan de Quifiones, 





anales to this episode. What is more, if she was so killed, it happened on June 25, 1627, some 
years after La prudencia was written. See Angel Gonzdlez Palencia’s Noticias de Madrid 
(Madrid, 1942), p. 162, and Astrana Marin’s Obras de Quevedo en verso (Madrid, 
1932), p. 471. The latter dates Quevedo’s sonnet on the duquesa de N4jera’s death June 
26, 1627. For the use of the episode in another play of Tirso’s theatre, see below, n. 94. 

Certain other things may be pointed out: 1) in Tirso’s theatre one finds before 1620— 
by which year the dramatist had changed his residence to Madrid—very little evidence of 
any anti-Semitic feeling, such as is manifested not only in these scenes but also in the advice 
which the Queen later gives her son (11. i. 300 b); 2) the revival of the theme of the pri- 
vado’s rise and fall was inevitable in Spanish drama at the time of Calder6n’s trial and death 
and it would therefore have been logical that Tirso should have recalled at this moment the 
scene from D. Salustio del Poyo’s play, particularly since the poison-motif had been re- 
vived by the trial of don Rodrigo. 

All references in this study to Tirso’s editions are: for his plays, BAE, v, and NBAE, 
Iv, 1X; for his Cigarrales, ed. Said Armesto (“transcrita y revisada,” but without place or 
date); for his Deleytar aprovechando, Madrid, 1635. 

43 Morel-Fatio has pointed out the possible significance of this allusion for the date of the 
play, Bull. Hisp., u, 202. In this same connection he has also referred to Juan de Quifiones’ 
Tratado, published in Madrid in 1620, though the aprobaciones are dated as early as Nov. 
12, 1619. It had previously been presented in the palace as a memorial on Aug. 26, 1619. The 
author quotes a letter from one don Francisco de Salvatierra, “Alcalde del crimen en la 
chancillerfa de Granada,” who had been particularly successful in fighting the pest. While 
the latter had not ruled out natural methods as well, he ends his account with this warning, 
f. 79%: . . . los ejércitos destas aves volatiles son de manera que parece que no hay fuerzas 
humanas para poderlos contrastar; y asi el verdadero camino es acudir a los exorcismos de la 
Iglesia, sufragios y rogativas, que en esto he hallado yo el remedio de tan grande ruina, como 
nos podfamos prometer; y as{ en orden al buen suceso, habré mandado decir més de cuatro 
mil misas, fuera de otras rogativas, procesiones generales, salves y ayunos que se han hecho, 
y muchos conjuradores, ast clérigos como religiosos que se han trafdo, de cuya gracia, en 
virtud destas divinas palabras, se ha esperado y tenido buen suceso . . . ” Don Francisco 
had even erected a chapel in the convent of San Francisco to St. Gregory, Bishop of Ostia, 
“para que los fieles en esta plaga le tomen por su patr6n y alcancen por su medio el remedio, 
que fuerzas humanas no basian para caso tan trabajoso y peligroso.” He claims, f. 75": “hasta 
ahora se han cogido y muerto quinientas mil fanegas de langosta y gast4dose noventa mil 
ducados poco m4s o menos, de los cuales le dié prestados su Majestad del Rey, Nuestro 
Sefior . . . los treinta mil.” That the author of the Tratado feared opposition from some 
members of the clergy (at least in getting their financial cooperation) may be seen in the 
fourth chapter headed: “A cuya costa se han de remediar y si han de contribuir en ella los 
eclesidsticos, monasterios y nobles y las dems personas exentas y qué juez ha de compeler a 
los eclesidsticos.” 
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Alcalde Mayor of Madrid, had even written a Tratado de las langostas 
in 1619 in which he not only suggested (indirectly at least) that the 
locusts be “conjured,” but even closed his book with the Latin exorcisms 
necessary to carry out his plan. The proposal offered a Roman holiday 
to the satirists. Why not use the remedy to free Spain from all her hu- 
man pests and to remedy all her many difficulties? The country priest 
in La prudencia en la mujer—always “amigo de ir delante,” be the oc- 
casion what it may—is using it on the clouds (11. x. 304a): 


El cura, que es nigromante 
y los fiublados conjura . . . 
el cielo dejaba raso: 

si anublo, subfa a tafier. 


Tirso, then, pokes gentle fun both at the priest’s love of the limelight 
and his necromantic methods. 

Don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas was to urge ironically that this 
exorcism be extended in various other directions. In his Premdticas del 
tiempo, which Astrana Marin dates 1611, but which were certainly re- 
worked in late 1622 or early 1623, we read: 


Item, habiendo visto la multitud de poetas con varias setas, que Dios ha per- 
mitido por el castigo de nuestros pecados, mandamos que se gasten los que hay 
y que no haya mas de aquf adelante, dando de término dos afios para ello, so pena 
que se procederé contra ellos como contra la langosta, conjurdndolos, pues no basta 
otro remedio humano. 


And why not rid Spain of the plague of Jetrados by this same method? 
In his Suefio de la muerte, dated 1621-22, Quevedo complains: “Hay 
plaga de letrados .. . y valiera més a Espatia langosta perpetua que licen- 
ciados al quitar.”® In still a third, Quevedo makes yet another appli- 
cation. In his Entremés del marido Pantasma, he would extend the in- 
cantation to mothers-in-law: 


iQue conjuren langostas y no suegras! 
Como hay flagellum demonum, quisiera 
que un flagellum suegrorum se imprimiera.”* 


4 Obras en prosa (Madrid, 1941), p. 59. The reference “‘mandamos que no haya seda sobre 
seda ni marido sobre marido . . . ,” makes virtually certain that these premdticas were re- 
fashioned in late 1622 or early 1623 when the decrees of this period against luxury were in 
process of formation and publication. For references to seda sobre seda, see my “Certain 
Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . . ,”” Hisp. Rev., x (1942), 102. 

% Obras en prosa, pp. 217-218. The dedication to “dofia Mirena Riqueza” (i.e., Marfa 
Enriquez) is dated April 6, 1622, but one reads, p. 216: “Qué afio es este?— De seiscientos y 
veinte y uno—respondf{.”’ All references to Quevedo’s work in this study are to the Astrana 
Marin editions cited above (i.e., Obras en verso, 1932; Obras en prosa, 1941) unless it be 
otherwise stated. 

16 Obras en verso, p. 563. Astrana Marin does not date the entremés. 
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Villamediana, if he be the author of the Anda, nifio, anda, written im- 
mediately after the accession of Philip IV as a plea that the King get rid 
of Lerma and his clan, points out to him: 

Mirad que de aquesta plaga 

no[s] procedié la langosta, 

despachadlos por la posta...” 


And Matias de los Reyes was by July 1623 comparing the new bureau- 
cracy with the plague of the locusts. In his El curial del Parnaso, Pitaco 
reasons that it is the vicious, rather than the virtuous, who “‘en este cor- 
rupto siglo llegan mas presto a los premios y dignidades . . . para asaltar 
y descomponer la entereza y justa eleccién a los ministros superiores; 
con lo cual los modernos hipocritones, que en este siglo se han multiplicado 
mas que las africanas langostas, tienen apestado el universo.’’® 
But Tirso has reflected in La prudencia en la mujer other related prob- 
lems that were plaguing both Philip’s vassals and his counsellors as much 
as were the locusts. Maria de Molina is unwilling, even though it is a 
question of war against the infidels (i.e., the Moors) and an empty ex- 
chequer, to levy taxes on her already heavily burdened people. She has 
just made her mercenary and callous adviser, don Enrique, adelantado 
of the Cérdoba-Jaén frontier, whereupon he straightway points out (11. 
v. 294c): 
Aunque me da 

Vuestra Alteza honra y provecho, 

piden pagas los soldados 

de la frontera. Eche un pecho 

Vuestra Alteza en los estados; 

que, el tesoro real deshecho, 

no hay con que poder pagallos. 


The Queen Regent’s common-sense answer is: 


Mercaderes y pecheros 
conservan, por conservallos, 

al rey y a sus caballeros, 
porque no hay rey sin vasallos. 
Viénenme todos con quejas 

de que pobres los tenemos; 

y aunque son costumbres viejas, 
tanto a esquilmarlas vendremos 
que se mueran las ovejas. 


1” Ed. Cotarelo y Mori, El conde de Villamediana (Madrid, 1886), p. 285. The second 
verse I have quoted makes sense only if “‘no”’ is amended to “nos.” 

18 Ed. Coleccion Selecta de Antiguas Novelas Espaftolas (Madrid, 1909), x11, 200-201. 
The princeps (Madrid, 1624) bears Lope de Vega’s aprobacién, dated Jan. 30, 1624, anda 
tasa of April 23 of this same year. This particular aviso (vm) carries in its concluding lines 
the words: ““Parnaso y Julio, primero de 1623.” 
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And when don Enrique flatly insists, “Pues sin dineros, Sefiora, los 
soldados no pelean,”’ she continues to refuse, arguing (11. v. 295a): 

Ni hay tampoco huerta agora, 

por mas fertil que la vean, 

que dé fruto a cada hora. 

Cada afio una vez le echa, 

no le pidais cada instante, 

que descansada aprovecha; 

y los vasallos, Infante, 

también tienen su cosecha. 


This is one of the many reflections of a bitter struggle, taking place in 
those early years of Philip IV’s reign, between two opposing schools of 
thought. The one was headed by Olivares. The new government—its 
coffers empty, its revenue already pledged for years to come to the hated 
asentistas, most of them foreigners; its people hungry and overtaxed; its 
fields deserted and its cities overflowing with idle hangers-on; many of 
its fortresses unmanned and its coasts at the mercy of corsairs because 
the soldiery had not received the wherewithal to live—this government 
was faced with a schismatic European war, one which was later to be- 
come known to history as the Thirty Years’ War and one to which Spain, 
as Defender of the Faith, could not be indifferent. Under such circum- 
stances, the one thought of governmental forces was naturally: ‘“de- 
sempéfiese el rey.” 

Quevedo, writing in his Grandes anales, makes clear not only his sup- 

port of the government in this program, but also the practical difficulties 
which Olivares was meeting in carrying it out: 
Todos dicen, “desempéfiese el rey.” Uno solo [i.e., Olivares] lo trata, y hace 
[sic] de hacer con todos: y ellos, al efetuarlo, quieren que se haga para todos y 
con ninguno. Si se trata de imposicién, se espantan los pobres y los oficiales; si 
de erario, se retiran los ricos mal satisfechos; y con decir “todo es de nuestro rey 
y para su servicio,” muestran fidelidad aparente y lealtad interesada. Crecen las 
dificultades, empefian el celo del ministro que trata del desempefio, quieren 
hacer que pasen contradicciones por méritos y promesas por obras.'® 


Members of the Cortes, on the other hand, having contrasted in their 
minds’ eye the reckless waste and the callous incomprehension of the 
court with the suffering of the country-side under its heavy tax-burden 
and the insolence of its thieving collectors, were determined to grant 
new taxes only in exchange for general fiscal reform. The first Cortes of 
Philip IV’s reign had been convened on June 19, 1621, but was dissolved 


19 Ed. cit., p. 591. Quevedo returns to the subject of the vassal and his taxes in Politica 
de Dios, gobierno de Cristo Nuestro Sefior, Obras en prosa, caps. viii-ix, 446-455. He here 
stresses the taxpayers’ rights and the sense of responsibility that should characterize the 
ruler when levying new tribute. 
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by the King on November 19 of that same year. The body was not 
called together again until April 4, 1623.?° 

The moving reform spirit in this short-lived Cortes of Philip IV’s 
reign was the doughty procurador from Granada, don Mateo de Lisén y 
Biedma.”* When that body was hastily dissolved by the King, the mem- 
ber from Granada was named one of a committee of six to present to 
this monarch “algunos medios como se pueda desempefiar [la Real 
Hacienda] sin cargar tributos.”™ Presenting a bleakly realistic picture of 


20 It was dissolved on April 14, 1629, having spent most of its time (as had the preceding 
one) in trying to solve this insoluble problem. The last session of Philip III’s reign, sitting 
from Feb. 4, 1617 to March 28, 1620, had wrestled mightily in an attempt to bring about 
fiscal and economic reform. Their demand for change was gradually to spread in all direc- 
tions and to culminate in the famous consulta of 1619, which was fathered by the Royal 
Council. Its recommendations, met, however, with little real support from Philip III and 
Uceda. With the accession of Philip IV, reform elements took on a new lease of life, one 
that lasted until at least 1625-26 but which reached its height of intensity in the fall of 
1622 and early 1623. Hardly a book came cut between the years 1619-23 which does not 
show some impress of the reform spirit. 

On this movement and its reflection in the literature of the day, I gave in early 1946a 
series of lectures in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. This analysis of La prudencia 
en la mujer (without dccumentation) formed part of that series. The more general study 
will ultimately appear in print, and with it further documentation that might well have 
appeared in this monograph, had space permitted. 

*1 The name Biedma, is interestingly enough, linked with that of the Caravajales and 
Benavides. Argote de Molina, in his Nobleza del Andalucta, tells us: “. . . Alfonso Garcia 
de Carvajal . . . cas6 con Teresa Rodriguez de Biedma, hija de Alonso Sanchez de Biedma, 
hermano de Men Rodriguez de Benavides, primer sefior de Santistevan y hijo de Dia Sén- 
chez de Biedma ...” (quoted from Morel-Fatio, p. 55). In the account which Garcfa 
Carrafia (Enciclopedia herdldica y genealégica hispano-americana) gives of the Benavides, 
there are, in the main line (Condes de Santisteban del Puerto), repeated marriages between 
the Benavides and the Biedmas. 

*2 See the first of his memoriales, f. 1". There were three separate ones. The first, a study 
presented in schematic form wherein the Granadan analyzes the realm’s problems and sug- 
gests suitable remedies, was first presented to the procuradores on July 28, 1621, and then, 
on the following June 27, 1622, handed to the King as a memorial. The latter had, however, 
evidently been made acquainted with its contents before the dissolution of the Cortes on 
Nov. 19, 1621. See p. 1155 below. The Segunda parte destos discursos y apuntamientos takes 
up the three remedies which the junta, appointed by the King after the dissolution of the 
Cortes, had suggested: 1) a yearly tax of more than two million escudos with which to main- 
tain a standing army of 20,000 soldiers, this to take the place of the former so-called 
millones granted on a several-year basis; 2) a forthright gift to the Royal Treasury of 5% 
of every citizen’s entire worldly possessions; 3) establishment of public granaries for the 
poor from the substance and fortunes of his vassals, together with the suppression of some 
ollices and the sale of new ones. On Nov. 24, 1622, Lis6n y Biedma gave the King his second 
memorial, an impassioned plea against the junta’s recommendations. Still not content, this 
representative wrote an espejo de principes, dated June 13, 1623, which he entitled Desen- 
gatto de rey y apuntamientos para su gobierno: didlogos entre rey poderoso, reino afligido, con- 
Sejero apasionado, ofrecidos a la Real Persona. The consejero apasionado is Lis6n y Biedma 
himself, and surely no king ever received more passionately frank advice from a subject. 
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conditions, he tells his young King the inexorable truth (folios 1”, 2"): 


Y debe muchos millones de ducados y muy gran parte destas deudas son a viudas 
pobres, que sus maridos murieron en defensa de la Santa Fe, y a huérfanos ne- 
cesitados ..., y @ soldados que han servido y estan estropeados y sin poder ganar 
el sustento y otros sirviendo en los presidios y fronteras, [aun] que algunos por no 
pagarles, se han pasado y van pasando con los enemigos desde Ordn, de Melilla, de 
la Mamora, de Larache, . . . y de otras partes; y muchos reniegan, y es causa desto 
el no les pagar . . . lo que tan justa y debidamente se les debe. 


Yet to add further taxes to a people already staggering under their load 
was, to Lisén y Biedma, unthinkable. In the Segunda parte destos dis- 
cursos y apuntamientos, presented to the King on November 24, 1622, 
he makes strong protest to his young monarch against the two millions 
yearly demand that the royally appointed junta had recommended (pp. 
15’... 18.) 


Como el bien y duracién de la monarquifa consiste en su conservacién de rey y 
reino, es necesario acudir a estas dos partes, mirando por ellas con igualdad, mas 
no aplicando remedios a la una que agraven y consuman la otra; que ser4 como el 
médico que curase un enfermo de mal de gota y dolores de cabeza, ordenAndole 
fregaciones de piernas para llevar el humor a ellas. ¢No ser4 mejor hacer una pur- 
ga que remediando la una parte repare la otra? Pues, este enfermo, inclito Sefior, 
es la monarqufa de V. M., que est4 doliente de la cabeza, que es la Real Hacienda, 
por estar tan apurada y empefiada. Los pies tienen gota, que son los vasallos que 
viven con dolores de necesidades. Quiérese reparar la cabeza y se pretende 
Nevar el humor della, que es la necesidad, a los pies que sobre el mal que tienen, 
si se olvidan de su cura, adolecerin m4s gravemente, y acabando ellos, acaba 
la cabeza. Y la purga, Sefior, es el echar de casa con execucién los gastos demasia- 
dos, con que se... fortaleceré la cabeza y no se agravar4n los pies... : el 
tener . . . las riquezas no consiste en mucho recoger y ganar sino en conservar y 


poco gastar.... 


By June, 13, 1623, Lisén y Biedma was using some of Tirso’s phrases, 
or vice versa.” In the third memorial of that date, this ‘(passionate coun- 


25 Lis6n y Biedma was probably the borrower, for his Desengafio de rey y apuntamientos 
para su gobierno (38%) would seem also to reflect another work of Tirso’s. Having pointed 
first to the “pérdidas, clamores, y desventuras de vasallos,” Lis6n y Biedma then points 
his accusing finger straight at those who, “haciendo mudanzas de floreo, de gustos y entrete- 
nimientos . . . ,s¢ cargan los pechos que apuran los vasallos para hacer las fiestas que ordenan 
los ministros y privados. |Buena mudanza!” The whole passage is,in spirit, very reminiscent 
of Tirso’s No le arriendo la ganancia, where the flighty La Mudanza and the envious EJ 
Poder, in unholy alliance, nearly bring Honor to destruction. Tirso tells us this auéo, first 
printed in his Deleytar aprovechando (1635), was “no poco aplaudido afios ha en esta corte, 
representéndolo Pinedo en presencia del pacffico Felipe tercero.”’ Sra. Blanca de los Rios 
dates it “1612 0 1613,” Obras draméticas completas, 1, 491. It was, I suspect, retouched 
around 1621-23. There are other metaphors in Lisén y Biedma’s Desengafio derey . . . that 
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sellor,” having reminded his monarch that ‘Kings are shepherds who 
must heed the bleating of their flocks and go to their rescue,” goes 
ahead once more to point out the tragic conditions of the realm and to 
contrast them with the criminal waste and indifference of the court. This 
done, he tells him bluntly (42”): 


No fie V. M. su remedio de ministros, que no les duele la perdicién y s6lo quieren 

sus acrecentamientos y sustentar su opinién y adulando quieren persuadir que 

el reino es para el rey; y es al contrario, porque ha de ser el rey para el reino y para su 

gobierno y conservacién ... ; puede haber reino sin rey, goberndndose por elecciones 
. sno puede haber rey si no hay reino, porque no habré de quien serlo. 


With the same metaphor, as we have seen, Maria de Molina in her réle 
of royal shepherdess, had refused to fleece her people with further taxes, 
even though she knows only too well that her frontiers need guarding 
and that her soldiers must be paid, in what for her is a war that is not 
only for national survival but for the defense of the faith. Instead, since 
she cannot depend on the generosity of her newly-appointed adelantado, 
she not only hands over several of her own cities to this greedy counsellor 
in order to raise the money necessary to pay her soldiers, but pawns 
thereto her jewels, her plate, and even her éocas, this Jast the symbol for 
her of both her loyalty as widow and her majesty as queen. Thus do great 
sovereigns meet great national emergencies—when their avaricious 
ministers do not! 

As for the loyalty of his army, Philip might well remember, as Maria 
de Molina warns her son (111. i. 300b): 


Sea por vos estimada 

la milicia en vuestra tierra, 
porque més vence en la guerra 
el amor que no la espada. 


Nor were Lisén y Biema and Tirso the only ones who were urging on 
Philip the vital necessity of doing everything possible to capture and hold 





suggest he had been reading Tirso’s works recently. I shall return to the whole problem on 
another occasion. 

*4 This Biblical metaphor is, of course, a commonplace, to be found not only in many of 
the de regimine principum of all ages and climes, but also in other Spanish authors of the 
day. Baltasar Mateo Velasquez, in the beginning of the “Conversacién tercera” of his El 
filoséfo del aldea (princeps: Madrid, 1624), uses among other comparisons both of Lis6én 
y Biedma’s: “‘E] rey es el médico de las enfermedades de sus vasallos; juzga a los ambiciosos 
y trata a los necesitados como a convalecientes. E] rey es come el pastor con sus ovejas; 
procGrelas apacentar en los floridos prados y fértiles tierras; dé su buen ejemplo, guardelas 
del lobo de mala vecindad y mala doctrina. A la ovejuela flaca, llévela en los hombros; a la 
oveja golosa y a la cabra esp4ntele los ofdos con la honda; y si no bastare, quiébrele con el 
cayado la pierna, que para esto le lleva en las manos.” See ed. Cotarelo y Mori (Madrid, 
1906), p. 226. 
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the affection of his Spanish soldiers at a time when he was going into war 
with an empty treasury and an army that was hungry and disillusioned. 
Quevedo, for instance, in his Grandes anales stresses the great importance 
of better treatment for his soldiers. For there has been, he points out, 
“un olvido...desacordado desta parte mejor de la monarqufa, a 
quien se trataba con descuido que remedaba el desprecio, cuando el ir 
a servir era por necesidad, no por eleccién, teniendo por condenados, no 
por entretenidos, los padres a sus hijos si militaban.”* 

But Tirso would, I believe, bring even more serious charges against 
Philip and his counsellors. The King was, at a time when his soldiers were 
unpaid and potentially disloyal at least, when his farmers were waging 
a veritable struggle for existence against crops that had been ravaged 
by locusts and by heavy governmental taxes on the necessities of life,” 
wasting the national patrimony on handsome gifts to favorites, buffoons, 
and actors. Dofia Maria, on advising her son (in the play) at his acces- 
sion, follows the usual custom of preceptistas of the time in urging on 
him as the first and foremost necessity “‘el culto de vuestra ley . . . porque 
no hay razén de estado como es el servir a Dios.’’? This done, she forth- 
with goes on to warn him against giving to favorites either too much 
authority or too many gifts: 


Nunca os dejéis gobernar 

de privados de manera 

que salgaéis de vuestra esfera, 
ni les lleguéis tanto a dar 
que se arrojen de tal modo 
al cebo del interés, 

que os fuercen, hijo, después 
a que se lo quitéis todo. 

Con todos los grandes sed 
tan igual y generoso 

que nadie quede quejoso 

de que a otro hacéis mas merced... 


This is advice which Tirso repeats in another play that was also written 
in the early years of Philip IV’s reign.2* In Privar contra su gusto, a 
comedia that is a companion-piece to La prudencia en la mujer wherein 


% Ed. cit., p. 573. Further documentation could be given if space permitted. 

*6 T shall deal with fiscal and economic conditions in my general study. See note 20 above. 

*7 i, i. 300b. Similarly, Philip III had (when dying) made this one of his recommenda- 
tions to his heir. See Martin Hume, The Court of Philip IV (1907), p. 37. It was the usual 
formula, I suspect, of all preceptistas who supposed Machiavellianism. 

** T shall have to leave the proof of my statement as to the date for a detailed analysis of 
this play and others of Tirso dealing with the same theme. 
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the dramatist has given us a mirror for the privado, this very wise min- 
ister, under cover of a disguise, counsels fewer favors to himself (11. xxv. 
357c): 
que reprimas 

el curso a mercedes tantas 

como le haces, pues siempre 

fué prudente la templanza; 

aborrecible es a todos 

después que tanto le ensalzas 

y ocasionando a la envidia 

le expones a mil desgracias. 


That Tirso had Philip IV specifically in mind may be deduced from a 
romance included in his Cigarrales de Toledo, a poem which must have 
been written between March 31 and October 8, 1621.°° Addressing him- 


29 Fd. cit., pp. 240-243. The first date is that of Philip IV’s accession to the throne, the 
latter that of the first aprobacién of the Cigarrales. The existence of a 1621 edition has been 
called into question. For proof that it did exist, see my study ‘On the Date of Five Plays 
by Tirso de Molina,” Hisp. Rev., x (1942), 205-207. 

One of the laudatory poems preceding the main text of the Cigarralesis that of “dofia 
Maria de San Ambrosio y Pifia, monja en la Magdalena de Madrid.” One may strongly 
suspect that this is Tirso’s sister, the same one to whom he refers in the Cigarrales (p. 103) 
and the same one to whom he sent the prize he won: “‘y el ultimo [i.e., Tirso] se le envié a 
una hermana suya que ten{a en su patria [i.e., Madrid], parecida a él en ingenio y desdichas.” 
The sisterly tone of pride in “Gabriel’s” accomplished dream seems evident: “La fama, 
eterna alabanza/ya no espera, no porffa,/si el libro en quien la tenfa/ya es gloria, no es ya 
esperanza./Solo vuestro ingenio alcanza/ con el arte y la experiencia/esencia y ser de la 
ciencia,/ délfico aliento de infusa,/lauro eterno vuestra musa,/luz, Gabriel, de inteligenica.” 

I should like to take this occasion to acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude to Father 
Manuel Penedo, a Mercedarian in the chapter at Madrid (Duque de Sexto, 32), who spent 
many hours of his valuable time in an effort to help me identify ‘‘dofia Marfa de San Am- 
brosio y Pifia.” His search in the convent of the Magdalenas of Madrid revealed that many 
of the records of this order were lost in the recent civil war. Nor was he able to clear up the 
matter from such others as are found in the Archivo Histé6rico Nacional. 

Attention of Tirsoan scholars (in America and elsewhere) should be called to the fact 
that Father Penedo has now finished the transcription of Tirso’s Historia dela Merced and 
that he has recently published certain important documents in the new review, Estudios, 
which the Mercedarians are editing: ‘Muerte documentada del Padre Maestro Fray Ga- 
briel Téllez en Almaz4n, y otras referencias biogr4ficas’—among them, one which shows 
Tirso to have been in the convent of his order at Valladolid on June 14, 1619—1 (1945), 
192-204; ‘“Noviciado y profesién de Tirso de Molina,” 1 (1945), 87-103. In the second num- 
ber (193-194), one finds also a review of the study by the Marqués de Saltillo, ““Tirso de 
Molina en Soria’’; and in one of 1946 (pp. 60-115), a further study, by Father Gumersindo 
Placer Lépez, entitled “Los lacayos de las comedias de Tirso de Molina.” Another recent 
discovery of great interest to students of Tirso is the document, discovered by Srta. Elena 
Lazaro, archivist in the Ayuntamiento of Cuenca, and brought out by Sefiora Blanca de 
los Rfos in ABC (August 22, 1946) under the title, “Aparece un importante documento de 
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self in jocular tone to the impoverished river Manzanares with its small 
flow of water, he recommends: 


Filipo os quiso hacer grande 
después de haberos cubierto 
delante dél con la puente 

y él mismo os puso el sombrero. 
Pedidle al Cuarto mercedes, 

que otros han servido menos 

y gozan ya mds estados 

que cuatro pozos manchegos. 


Of all the perplexing problems that were giving serious concern to the 
more thoughtful subjects of Philip IV, this one of the King’s favorites, 
the power and the gifts he gave them, was the one which haunted them 
most. The réle of the king in relation to his privado, after more than 
twenty years of misrule under Lerma and his son—years in which that 
house with its satellites had built up personal furtunes of such colossal 
proportions that they had left the national cupboard barer than was 
ever Mother Hubbard’s—was inevitably an important question at 
Philip’s accession. But when this youthful successor began his reign with 
the same weak will and the same open hand that had characterized his 
father, when the national treasury was empty, the people starving, and 
the government committed to a European war for which it was asking 
heavy financial support, this issue of the King’s power and his gifts be- 
came a burning one. 

Not only was Lisén y Biedma telling his King, as we have seen, not to 
trust the remedy of the realm’s financial situation to his ministers who 
were not concerned over its destruction but only in maintaining their 
own authority and in looking to their own advancement; he was telling 
him also (Desengafio de rey .. ., ff. 44°, 50", 51°): 

En medio de la tormenta y perdici6én que lleva la monarqufa el principal remedio 
ha de ser no dejar V. M. el gobierno, aunque sea a propio hermano, porque suceder& 


Tirso de Molina.” It shows that in 1640 Tirso was in the monastery at Cuenca, banished 
unjustly from his convent in Madrid—or so Tirso felt—by “el primer maestro frai Marcos 
de Salmer6n, visitador general de] convento de nuestra sefiora de las mercedes de Ma- 
drid....” 

Since the above was written, word has come to me of three other studies that will have 
a genuine interest for every student of Tirso. See: Ricardo del Arco y Garay, “La sociedad 
espafiola en Tirso de Molina,” Revista Internacional de Sociologia, vi (1944), 175-190, 
and x, x1-xm1, (1945) , 459-477, 335-359; Sra. Blanca de los Rfos, “‘Exaltacié6n de la hispani- 
dad en Tirso de Molina,” Mediterraneo (1944), nos. 7 and 8; Santiago Montoto, ‘Una com- 
edia de Tirso, que no es de Tirso,” Archivo His palense, vu (Sevilla, 1946), 99-107. The last- 
mentioned article proves conclusively that La Reina de los Reyes (Princeps: Parte II, 1635) 
is not Tirso’s play but Hipélito de Vergara’s, written in 1623. 
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lo quea Moisén con el pueblo de Israel . . . ; y si Dios nos ha hecho tantas mer- 
cedes en habernos dado por rey y sefior natural a V. M., no nos prive dellas re- 
mitiendo el despacho del gobierno. ..a privados y favorecidos . . . Los prin- 
cipes deben repartir los premios por sus personas porque se les inclinen mis los 
corazones de sus vasallos.... 


Lisén y Biedma was also telling him to whom gifts and favors should 
be given (f. 43): they were to be given in return for service to the realm, 
to be earned by hard work—‘“se han de pagar con trabajos y cuidados.”’ 
Christ’s disciples had won their bread and fishes; Elijah, his food from 
the ravens; Peter, his glimpse of heaven. And so with the Virgin and so 
with Jesus himself. And when the King defends himself saying (44”), 
“si les encargo el despacho de los negocios, viene a ser por los acrecenta- 
mientos y desempenos que me representan y prometen,” the Granadan 
points out that the Devil also had promised all the kingdoms of the earth 
to Christ, and, like the Devil, they were making promises which they 
could not fulfill. Moreover (45*), “‘no ofrecen los bienes que son suyos, 
que si lo fueran, no los ofrecieran.” Let no one doubt that the principal 
devil, in Lisén y Biedma’s mind, was the Conde-Duque de Olivares.*° 

In the play, the young king, Fernando IV, receives from his mother 
another bit of advice on a problem that was at this time frequently 


© But the Conde-Duque de Olivares was no mean opponent. Already by Nov. 21, 1621, 
he had seen the danger. As the heaviest recipient of the King’s mercedes, he wrote his young 
King a letter, one whose sincerity his enemies doubted in the light of the many favors he 
had accepted: “‘Véome a mf més obligado al real servicio de V. M. que otro ningfin vasallo, 
y me juzgo deudor de proponer a V. M. lo que pudiere acreditar su gobierno. Y si bien 
deseo a V. M. amado de sus vasallos, y a todos ellos desearé beneficiados de su liberalidad y 
grandeza, serfa grave culpa en m{ si no suplicase a V. M. que la detenga en las mercedes 
que hubieren de salir de su real Erario, que con la noticia que tengo del estado de ella, no 
s6lo parece justa esta limitacién, pero digna de todo gobierno prudente . . . ; deseo, Sefior, 
que V. M. tenga por bien de cefiirse voluntariamente a no hacer merced de lo que puede por 
no faltar a lo que debe. Casi todos los reyes y principes de Europa son émulos de la grandeza 
de V. M. Es el principal apoyo y defensa de la Religién Catélica; y por esto ha roto la 
guerra con los holandeses y con los demds enemigos de la Iglesia que los asisten; y la prin- 
cipal obligacién de V. M. es defenderse y ofenderlos. E] fundamento para todo es la haci- 
enda; [y] la del patrimonio de V. M. est4 vendida o empefiada. Vive hoy V. M. de lo que 
contribuyen sus vasallos, desangraéndose para esto con verdadero amor y fidelidad. Mire 
V. M. si puede disiparse . .. . Bien quisiera ver a V. M. en estado que pudiera imitar a los 
reyes que mds han venerado los siglos por acciones grandes y acertado gobierno; pero como 
las obras heroicas en los reyes, aunque tienen principio del 4nimo y virtud propia, no pueden 
ejecutarse sin hacienda, porque consiste la majestad en el poder, mal podemos los que ama- 
mos a V. M. aconsejarle imitaciones grandes, si primero no se ajusta V. M. a las disposi- 
ciones necesarias para conseguirlas dichosamente. Ninguna es m4s precisa que excusar gas- 
tos y mercedes voluntarias e inoficiosas .. . ; se deshace la generosidad en el desperdicio 
como todas las virtudes en los extremos.” See G. Marafién, El conde, duque de Olivares 
(Madrid, 1936), pp. 422-425. 
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linked up with that of the King’s largesse, but which for Tirso and others 
had even more serious implications (11. i. 300b): 


de juglares lisonjeros, 

si no podéis excusaros, 
no uséis para aconsejaros 
sino para entreteneros. 


One may be reasonably certain that on penning these words Tirso had 
partly in mind (but only partly) the pygmy, Soplillo, with whom Vi- 
llandrando had painted Philip as Prince. In his auto, Los hermanos pare- 
cidos, which was undoubtedly rewritten sometime after February, 1623,*! 
there is a passage which can hardly fail to be significant. Man, “made in 
the image of God” to rule over things, has taken Deseo for his first 
privado. With the latter at the moment are Afrevimiento and Engajo, 
and they are discussing the organization that they should make of the 
King’s household (NBAE, 1x. 712b): 


oe Atrevim. Ea, Deseo, ya tienes 


Deseo. 


Engajfo. 


1939), pp. 143-144. 








satisfecha tu esperanza; 

ta eres s6lo la privanza 

del hombre que a servir vienes; 
en tu mano est4 el empleo 
de todo cuanto hered6; 
perdiése porque cumplié 

en ti su loco deseo. 

T4, sin limite ni tasa, 

gozas su ciego favor; 

su mayordomo mayor 

eres; pongamosle casa, 

pues que la que Dios le puso 
desbaratan sus pecados. 
Despedido ha los criados 
antiguos. 

No son al uso, 
que la Prudencia y Justicia, 
la Cordura y el Consejo 
visten y andan a lo viejo; 
casas hay a la malicia 
y criados ha de haber 
a la malicia.* 


3! See my “Studies for the Chronology of Tirso’s Theatre,” Hisp. Rev., x1 (1943), 35-38. 
Therein I have included a note on Soplillo. For further information on this pygmy, see 
Alfonso Reyes’ “Ruiz de Alarcén y las fiestas de Baltasar Carlos.” Rev. Hisp., XXXVI 
(1916), 175-176, n. 6; José Moreno Villa, Locos, enanos, negros y niftos palaciegos (Mexico, 


% A reference to his size as well as his “malice,” since the “casa a la malicia” was one of a 
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Deseo. E] Engafo, 
que tiene donaire extrafio, 
truhan suyo puede ser. 

Atrevim. jOh! mal sabéis lo que puede 
en el palacio un truhan. 

Ya los cargos no se dan 
sino a quien se los concede 
un bufén que tira gajes 

de cuantos él aconseja, 
porque es corredor de oreja 
y habla en diversos lenguajes 
en vituperio y favor, 

y por él premian los reyes, 
castigan y ponen leyes. 

Deseo. E] Engafio embustidor 
har4 ese oficio muy bien. 


Tirso is, then, more concerned about the influence of this tattler, fit- 
tingly named Soplillo, than he was about the mercedes given him; but 
others were worried over the loss of majesty which such choice of com- 
panions implied and the money he wasted on them at a time when the 
government was faced with so many necessary expenses and his people 
with such heart-breaking want. The preceptista, Francisco de Barreda, 
in the sixth discurso of his translation of Pliny’s Panegyric, one which he 
headed “‘La liberalidad de Trajano,” states that he lost his respect for 
Alexander the Great when he learned from Plutarch that this ruler spent 
his leisure hours ‘‘con gente de risa y pasatiempo.” Having quoted Pliny 
to the effect that “el ocio nos descubre,” and then warned the King “to 
examine the land before he sows,” he adds: 


Aquella liberalidad ser4é m4s entendida que mirare por su perpetuidad, aquélla 
cuyos ecos escuchen, cuyas huellas adoren los venideros siglos . . . . [Ademas], 
no es de menos cuidadoso examen saber de dénde salen estas riquezas con que 
ha de resplandecer la liberalidad. ¢Qué fuera, si éstas con que se quieren labrar 
gozos, salieran de entre llantos? ¢Si éstas con que se quieren ganar agrados, 
salieran de entre enojos? Tales son las riquezas que con mano imprévida se quitan 
a quien no las debe para darlas a quien no se debe.® 





single story. Almost certainly, too, Quevedo had this dwarf in mind when sketching 
Violin of Cémo ha de ser el privado, on whose strings are sounded all the gossip of the court 
and who, in exchange for his services as go-between, does not hesitate to ask for his reward. 
See, for instance, ed. Artigas (Madrid, 1927), pp. 66-67. 

33 “Fl panegirico de Plinio,” en castellano ...en alabanza del mejor principe Trajano 
augusto .. . traducido del Latin . . . ilustrado con varias notas y diez discursos (Madrid, 1787), 
pp. 174, 213-217 (Princeps: Madrid, 1622). As of May 1623, one reads in Almansa y Men- 
doza’s Cartas (p. 191): “ ...su Majestad dié otra cadena de cuatrocientos escudos a un 
buf6n inglés que trajo consigoel Principe [i.e., de Gales].”” But Philip was giving his buffoons 
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In Matias de los Reyes’ El curial del Parnaso, a book we have already 
had occasion to quote, Periandro argues, in answer to the question as to 
why kings choose unworthy favorites (p. 204): 


. .. Silos ministros de valor salieren asi a los principes fieles, como suficientes, asi 
agradecidos como virtuosos, . . . nos o tros no nos dolerfamos en el presente des- 
orden, viendo los inméritos enanos en cuatro dias gigantes, ni llorariamos la ex- 
trafia maravilla de ver la arrastrada yedra sobrepujar los cipreses altos“ y subida 
en la cAtedra de la virtud a la ignorancia ... . 


But the King was evidently seeking diversion in other ways and with 
other company equally unacceptable to such a man as Lisén y Biedma. 
Just what this stern member of the Cortes thought of his master’s mad 
search for pleasure in days of national suffering may be deduced from 
the following metaphor, taken from the Desengafo de rey y apuntamientios 
para su gobierno, which was dated, we remember, June 13, 1623 (f. 41°): 


Ofréceseme un caso que proponer a V. M. y es que haciendo viaje un navfo, se 
levanté gran tormenta; los vientos silbaban, mostrandose aytados (sic; airados?) ; 
el mar, embravecido con sus olas furiosas, ya le subfan a las densas y denegridas 
nubes, envuelto y combatido con montafias de espumosas olas, ya le bajaban 





ndirectly much more impressive sums. Turning again to the Cartas (pp. 53, 57, 77), we 
read that the duque de Ariscot, ambassador of the Archduke Albert of Flanders, had re- 
ceived from his young Spanish sovereign some time before Aug. 31, 1621 “‘merced de una 
coronelfa de alemanes con quinientos ducados al mes”’ as well as “el sueldo que antes tenfa,” 
—with which addition the royal gift was increased in its totality to “ocho mil ducados cada 
afio.” The political realist might possibly conclude that there was some relation between 
this news and the fact that this same duque de Ariscct, when leaving the court shortly be- 
fore Oct. 14, 1621, generously distributed “‘entre los criados del rey, truanes y otros, mds de 
seis mil ducados.” Perhaps the political pessimist might even have the evil thought that 
Soplillo may have received a generous portion of this sum (and in return for services ren- 
dered!) when he discovered that Soplillo was a fellow-countryman of the duque de Ariscot, 
“enviado de Flandes por dofia Isabel Clara Eugenia a Felipe IV, siendo éste Princfpe to- 
davia [in 1615].”” See Moreno Villa, p. 144; he also prints his regular salary. This can hardly 
fail to be Tirso’s bufén of Los hermanos parecidos, satirized as ‘‘un buf6n que tira gajes de 
cuantos é] aconseja, porque es corredor de oreja y habla en diversos lenguajes en vituperio y 
favor. .. . ” He took part in the presentation of La gloria de Niquea, in May, 1622. 

% This metaphor of the ivy and the cypress was perhaps adapted from Salas Barbadillo’s 
La peregrinacion sabia. See n. 62 below. Prof. Anibal points out to me, however, that “the 
parasitic ivy that overwhelms the cypress has all the earmarks of having been drawn from 
some book of Emblemas morales,” from which both authors may well have borrowed it. 
The suggestion is an excellent one, though such search as I could make has not enabled me 
to find an exact source. Alciati, Los emblemas . . . traducidos en rhymas espaftolas (Lyon, 
1549), pp. 186-199, offers, for instance, emblems on the following trees and vines: el ciprés, 
la encina, la cascoja, la yedra, el box, el naranjo, el dlamo blanco, el sauce, el almendro, and 
el moral. But the characteristics Alciati assigns the yedra are not those of either Matfas de 
los Reyes or Salas Barbadillo. However, there were many other emblem books. 
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alos abismos a estrellarle en las ocultas pefias y dejarie sepultado en las profundas 
arenas, los Arboles quebrados, las entenas torcidas, las jarcias rompidas, y todo 
destrozado. Si corriendo esta tormenta, fuese el capitan deste navio entretenido, 
mirando en lienzos de pinturas las cacerias de venados, jabalies, osos y corzos y las 
volaterfas de las aves, las tramoyas y apariencias de comedias y en tal ocasién 
fuese tratando de regocijos y fiestas y sobre todo ir desperdiciando y echando los 
caudales y el sustento de los del navfo a los peces del mar ¢qué se debe juzgar del 
tal capitan? Determinelo V. M. 


And lest this happy-go-lucky young monarch toss aside the lesson, Lisén 
y Biedma continues relentlessly, yet almost hopelessly (41’-42"): 


El ejemplo que dije del navfo es el reino, que corre peligrosisima tormenta de las 
pérdidas, miserias, y desventuras que se han referido, y los sibditos y vasallos 
son los navegantes y marineros. E] capitan del navio es V. M., y en ocasién de 
tanta tormenta de necesidades y desdichas, aconsejan ande ocupada la Real 
Persona en cacertas, fiestas, y en otras cosas de gustos. Y su navio, que es el reino, 
y los navegantes y marineros, que son los sfibditos y vasallos perdiéndose, y sus 
caudales y mantenimientos que son los tributos que ofrecen con tantos trabajos 
y costas, gastandose en estas cosas por una parte y por otra echdndolo a los peces, 
que son los ministros y favorecidos con tantos gajes y mercedes como reciben. Y 
aunque se mormura, no hay quien lo diga a V. M., unos porque no se atreven, 
otros entienden no ha de aprovechar, otros no son ofdos ni crefdos. Yo lo escribo 
y me parece que no ha de aprovechar, y que sélo ha de servir de justificar mAs la 
causa de Dios con tantos avisos y hacer los dafios sin disculpas para que venga 
algin riguroso castigo del poderoso Dios.™ 


Lisén y Biedma’s discreet generalization, ‘“y en otras cosas de gustos,” 
becomes somewhat clearer in the lines that follow. The Granadan 
straightway recalls (p. 42") David’s infatuation for Bathsheba and the 
tragedy it represented for himself and his people when “estando su reino 
afligido con guerra y trabajos, estaba él entretenido con gustos y de- 
leites y andaba a caza de azoteas y terrados.” But on this point another 
man from Granada had spoken earlier and in unmistakable terms. The 
Archbishop of Granada had, in the month of August, 1621, written the 
Conde-Duque de Olivares a scathing letter, accusing him of taking the 


% The task of moralists like Lisén y Biedma was not made easier in 1623 by the presence 
of such blithe spirits as Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham. Let us again turn to 
the indispensable letters of Almansa y Mendoza where we read this bit of gossip, ed. cit., 
p. 193: “Dfcese que a diez déste [i.e., June, 1623, just three days before Lis6n y Biedma’s 
Desengafio was dated] llevé el duque de Boquingén al Principe, en secreto, en coche cerrado 
a casa de Vicente Juérez, mdsico de cAmara de su Majestad, para que se entretuviera, oyen- 
do cantar dos hijas que tiene, y después de haber cantado y tafiido en todos instrumentos 
con notable destreza mas de una hora, de que su Alteza qued6é muy gustoso y alegre, pidié 
el Duque la hija mayor para que sirviese a la Duquesa y dié a cada una una cadena de tres- 
cientos escudos y ellas las recibieron con mucha cortesfa sin responder entonces a lo dem4s.” 
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youthful Philip out at night and introducing him to evil company. 
‘People,’ says the prelate, ‘are gossiping about it all over Madrid,’ and 
he goes ahead to add that ‘the example . . . of a young monarch and his 
principal minister scouring the streets at night in search of adventure is 
a bad one for the people at large... .’’”’% 

Quevedo, too, gently insinuates to the King in his Cémo ha de ser el 
privado that his Majesty should conquer his passion—but at the same 
time he strives to allay the fears of such critics as the Archbishop. The 
King, with a noble sacrifice of his personal sentiments and with a will- 
power that we may be sure he was far from exhibiting in reality, is 
made to say: 

Principe la festejé; 
rey, he de vencerme 4 mi... .*” 


Then, as Artigas points out (Introduccién, xxxiv—xxxv): 


. .. Viene una lfrica entrevista del rey con Serafina® . . . y contra lo que parecen 
sentir, quedan conformes y concordes los dos en que lo que parece amor es 
amistad simplemente .... No habia, pues, por qué murmurar; el rey se daba 
cuenta de su oficio y de sus obligaciones, y un galanteo moderado y templado no 
era para escandalizar a nadie. 


Nevertheless Madrid continued to be scandalized and to put a differ- 
ent interpretation on the King’s friendship. In Baltasar Mateo Velis- 
quez’s El filésofo del aldea, whose princeps bears an aprobacién dated 
May 2, 1624, the village philosopher devotes the third conversation to 
a discussion of “good and bad government.’ He begins his exemplary 
story by quoting Pedro Gregorio’s Repiblica: ‘‘Una de las cosas impor- 
tantes ... para la conservacion de un reino y la estimacién y reverencia 
que se debe tener a la persona de un rey, es que el rey se estime a si 
mismo, represente la majestad de la grande dignidad de su oficio.. .” 
When the question of royal entertainment is raised, he points out that 
a king’s life is a mirror wherein is reflected straightway the behavior of 


% Epistolario espanol, BA E, xu, 61. See Hume, p. 54, for the translation given. 

37 Ed. Artigas, Teatro inédito . . . de Quevedo (Madrid, 1927), Act 1, p. 19. 

38 The name may or may not be significant. In any case, Maria Calder6n, the King’s 
mistress for many years and mother of his son, Don Juan of Austria (born April 7, 1629), 
acted the rdle of “Serafina” in Lope’s El poder en ei discreto, an autograph dated May 8, 
1623. In this play, the King of Sicily is in love with “Serafina.” Bernardino de Pantorba, in 
his study Felipe IV y su época (Madrid, undated), p. 146, states: “‘Los amores del epicGreo 
Felipe IV con la Calderona, sup6nese que empezaron en 1627 . . . , contando [eila] diez y 
seis [afios] de edad... . ” Yet “in March, 1623, she was the wife of Pablo Sarmiento, and 
both were in the company of Juan Bautista Valenciano. ...” She “appeared in Lope’s 
El poder en el discreto (1624).” See Rennert, The Spanish Stage (New York, 1909), p. 440. 

8° Fd. cit., pp. 223-237. The exemplary story outlined below begins on p. 231. 
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his vassals. If the king is a warrior, all are warriors; if the king is given 
over to vice, to buffoonery, to entertainment that is ignominious, dis- 
honorable, or lascivious, his realm will pay the penalty, as did Rome 
under Commodus and Domitian. There follows an exemplary story of 
a young Muscovite prince, so inclined to jests and games that he neither 
rewarded nor honored anyone except dissolute idlers who flattered him 
and lied to him, or those who composed verses in his praise or who repre- 
sented farces that glorified the deeds of his ancestors. Worst of all, the 
village philosopher gravely points out, this young prince (p. 232) 


... se aficioné de una hija de aquellos chocarreros, bufones, 0 salia-in-banqui,* 
como dice el italiano, que todo lo era el padre de Placida, que asi se llamaba la 
mozuela o comedianta; y vino a ser ésta tan poderosa para con el pobre y ciego 
rey que de otra cosa no gustaba que de ofrla representar y verla danzar y bailar. 
Y si se habfa de negociar algo de consideraci6n, o en la paz o la guerra, ora en el 
honor o la hacienda, si no iba apadrifiado del favor de Placida, en nada surtia 
efecto... 


There then follows the inevitable end—supposedly tragic but so improb- 
able and so clearly fashioned for a purpose that it is comic instead—that 
came to this young prince and his realm as a result of this evil association. 
He draws the following moral: “‘tantos dafios causa en un reino un rey 
descuidado y mal entretenido.’’ We may, then, be virtually certain that 
Tirso, when speaking of juglares lisonjeros who had such power over the 
King, had more than Soplillo in mind: he was thinking, too, of some of 
the feminine fluff with which the King chose to surround himself. 

But Philip, like Fernando, was in those early years of his reign ne- 
glecting state affairs for yet other forms of diversion, and in so doing 


4° The scene in Tirso’s Antona Garcia (11. iii. 634a), wherein the Castellanos 5° and 6° 
are satirically advised to take their tropelias (juegos de manos), and their fiteres to court, 
could be directed against these same people. It is one which is evidently autobiographic, 
and one in which the “Seventh Castilian” (clearly Tirso) “has been robbed by envy of his 
very name.” Baltasar Mateo Velésquez, at one point (p. 229), specifically mentions “jue- 
gos de manos.” 

“ In other plays of this same epoch, Tirso has spoken more clearly concerning the King’s 
amours. Hume has this to say on Philip’s companions (Court of Philip IV, p. 46): “Though 
in public he assumed the marble gravity traditional thenceforward in Spanish kings, he was 
gay and witty in private discourse with those whose society he enjoyed, especially writers 
and players.” Pantorba (p. 119) sums the matter up in this fashion: “Con las aficiones de 
este rey podriamos jugar, formando una rosa de los vientos que apuntara asf: al norte, las 
mujeres; al sur, las comedias; al este, la caza; y al oeste, los toros. Felipe IV, oyendo versos 
en la escena, demostraba tener buen gusto; cobrando piezas, se acreditaba de cazador; 
montando a caballo, lucfa gallarda figura; y delante de las mujeres . . . perdia los estribos.”’ 
At the risk of damaging the author’s neat epigram, one must add to this compass of Philip’s 
affections two others: his buffoons, and his privado. See also J. Deleito Pifiuela, El rey se 
divierte (Madrid, 1935), pp. 17-30. 
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bringing on himself the censure of his people. This fact is evident not 
only in La prudencia but in other literature of the epoch. The Queen, 
when she turns over the throne to her son, counsels him (11. i. 300c): 
Asistid 
a las Cortes de Madrid; 
que es de importancia que esté 
en ellas vuestra presencia. 


But she is hardly out of his presence when the irresponsible young mon- 
arch tells don Nufio (11. iii. 301a): 


Despedir las Cortes puedo, 

pues no hay en ellas que hacer, 
y saldréme a entretener 

por los montes de Toledo; 

que me afirman que hay en ellos 
mucha caza.... 

Y a don Enrique avisad, 

mi tio, porque dé traza, 

si es inclinado a la caza, 

de seguirme. 


While in the mountains, Fernando meets the treacherous don Juan, and, 
persuaded by him that his mother had, during her regency, robbed him 
of part of his royal patrimony, he orders straightway (11. v. 302c): 


Tomad a mi madre cuentas, 
hacelda alcances y cargos 
de las rentas de mis reinos, 
y si no igualan los gastos 

a los recibos, prendelda. 


These scenes of the hunt follow very closely the chronicles of Maria de 
Molina and her son, for, in the moving words of her modern biographer, 
Mercedes Gaibrois de Ballesteros: 


Mientras que la reina, después de viajar con heladas y frios, est4é en Vitoria, 
trabajando en servicio del gobierno de su hijo, éste, con los enemigos de su madre, 
se dirige a Leén para reunirse con el infante don Juan . . . avisado por don En- 
rique . . . llevan al rey por tierra de Leén para que anduviese “‘cazando e folgan- 
do, e punaban por quantas maneras podfan de le facer placer a su voluntad.. . 
e decian de ella [i.e., Marfa de Molina] mucho mal e asacfbanle muchas... 
falsedades para imponerlo contra ella lo mfs cruamente que ellos podian . . .” la 
malignidad fecunda de don Juan inventa otra vileza: le dice a su sobrino que en 
los afios pasados “en cada afio furtara la reina al rey cuatro cuentos . . . e que le 
aconsejaban que le demandase ende la cuenta.” 


© Maria de Molina (Madrid, 1936), pp. 139-148 passim. 
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I cannot prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that on November 19, 
1621, Philip IV dissolved the Cortes which had been convened on June 
19 of that year in order to go hunting in the mountains of Toledo; but 
I can show that there were Spaniards other than Tirso in those early 
years of his reign who felt that he was neglecting matters of state for 
that diversion and that it is even highly probable that his love of the chase 
played its part in the royal decision to dissolve that body. That such 
action on his part was not expected nor approved by the Cortes is to be 
deduced from Lisén y Biedma’s words; in presenting his first memorial 
to the King on June 27, 1622, this diputado states (14'): ‘“y habiéndose 
dado memorial en conformidad destas proposiciones [de reforma], se 
sirvid V. Majestad de mandar disolver las Cortes, por lo cual no se pu- 
dieron resolver estas materias . . . tan importantes al real servicio y bien 
publico . . .” Moreover, one reads in Antonio de Leén’s Noticia (sic) del 
siglo XVII the following: “Lunes, 6 de noviembre de 1622, partid su 
Majestad desta corte a los montes de Toledo a caza y monterfa, y cuatro 
dias antes sali6é el Marqués de Arcanices [sic], montero mayor, en piblico 
con todos sus monteros y criados en forma.’ It is evident, then, that 
Philip found hunting in the mountains of Toledo pleasurable and that 
in the year 1622, at least—that is, one year after the dissolution in ques- 
tion—he chose the month of November in which to make the trip. 

The preceptistas were particularly bitter on this matter of Philip’s en- 
thusiasm for the chase. Lisén y Biedma, as we have seen in another con- 
nection, asks him: “Si corriendo esta tormenta, fuese el capitan deste 
navio entretenido, mirando en lienzos de pinturas, Jas cacerias de venados, 
jabalies, osos y corzas y las volatertas de las aves .. . gqué se debe juzgar 
del tal capitan? Determinelo V. M... .”’ Let no one think unique, how- 
ever, this Lisén y Biedma, or the tone of desperate urgency that char- 
acterizes throughout his Desengafio de rey y apuntamientos para su 
gobierno. There were as well other stalwarts who were trying manfully 
to save the floundering ship of state.“ In the library of the Palacio Real, 
there is a manuscript of 1623 (No. 1947) which is headed: Consejo Real 
y Supremo de Castilla y vidas de sus presidentes. Therein don Francisco 
de Contreras, President of that august body, reminds the King of the 
important réle that the Royal Council has always played in Spanish 
history, and points to the respect which earlier rulers had normally 
shown for its recommendations. He then adds meaningly a passage that 
is italicized throughout (58'-59".): 


4 MS. 2395, N. B., f. 111”. 

“ The body of the didactic literature between 1619 and 1625 is tremendous. At the 
1944 meeting of the MLA, I had occasion to discuss it and give some idea of the reflections 
it has left in the literature of the day. 
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Antiguamente los reyes eran los presidentes del Consejo y libraban justicia como 
consta de sus historias. Los reyes de Portugal estaban tan atentos al gobierno de los 
suyos que asistian en su Consejo Real y porque el Rey don Alonso el Cuarto falié 
un mes por acudir ala caza, dice su historia que considerando los del Consejo Real 
el dato que se seguia, cuando vino de la caza, le dijeron: “Senor, reformad la vida y 
acordaos que sois rey para regir y estad seguro que Dios en la hora de Vuestro juicio 
no pediré cuenta de los venados que dejasteis de matar sino de los vasallos y negocios 
que dejasteis de oir. Seguid otro camino o si no, buscaremos otro rey que nos gobierne 
y deje de seguir las bestias fieras.” 


There were, to be sure, in 1621-23, as there had always been and as 
there would be in the future, preceptistas who defended the chase as a 
royal pastime, some on the strength of the healthful exercise it offered, 
others as a training school for warlike qualities.“ In the year 1622, 


 Quevedo, in not dissimilar words, sternly points out to his monarch in the Parte 
segunda of his Politica de Dios, gobierno de Cristo: “Quien os dice, Sefior, que desperdiciéis 
en la persecuci6n de las fieras las horas que piden a gritos los afligidos, ése m4s quiere ca- 
zaros a vos que no que vos cacéis ... Muy poderoso y muy alto y muy excelente Sefior, 
los monarcas sois jornaleros: tanto merecéis como trabajais. El ocio es pérdida del salario.” 
See Astrana Marin, ed. cit., p. 465a. Just above, he has told Philip (pp. 464-465) : “Que el 
reinar es tarea; que lcs cetros piden mds sudor que los arados . . . ; que la corona es peso 
molesto que fatiga los hombros del alma primero que las fuerzas del cuerpo... ”” What 
should be the relaxation of the King? Taking as his text the Biblical “Cansado del camino, 
Jestis estaba asf sentado junto a la fuente,” Quevedo answers, playing on the word asi: 
“.,. Sefior... los reyes que imitan a Cristo y descansan asi, no se descansan a si; descan- 
san de un trabajo con otro mayor. . . Sefior, cuando Vuestra Majestad acaba de dar au- 
diencia, de ofr la consulta del Consejo; cuando despaché las consultas de lcs demas y queda 
forzosamente cansado, descanse ast como Cristo, empezando otro trabajo.” Quevedo would 
have Philip discover with Fernando IV (La prudencia, 1, iv. 289a):“ .. . infinito pesa esta 
corona.” 

Just when Quevedo’s lines were penned is far from certain. Fern4ndez-Guerra says, 
BAE, xx, 5: “La segunda parte dela Politica de Dios no llegé a su término hasta el afio 
de 1635...” Astrana Marfn dates it 1634-35 in his Obras en prosa, pp. 418 and 483, n. 
1. This work, like various others of Quevedo, would seem to have suffered many changes 
before reaching its final form. 

In the Siete partidas (ed. 1807, part. 11, tit. v, ley xx), King Alfonso had urged it, point- 
ing out: “ . . . ayuda mucho [la caza] a menguar los pensamientos et la safia, lo que es mds 
menester a rey que a otro home; e sin todo aquesto da salud; ca el trabajo que en ella toma, 
si es con mesura, face comer et dormir bien, que es la mayor parte de la vida del home.” But 
he straightway adds: “pero...non deben hi meter tanta costa porque mengiie lo 
que han de complir, nin . . . tanto usar della que les embargue los otros fechos que han de 
facer.”” Don Diego Lépez de Haro in a memorial to Carlos V, advises “para la alegria y 
salud del principe ‘la caza y el monte’ ”—Valbuena Prat, La vida espaniola en la edad de 
oro (Barcelona, 1943), p. 21. The serious prelate, Juan de Mariana, in his Del rey y de la 
inslitucion real, discusses the matter under the heading ‘Del ejercicio del cuerpo”’: “Afié- 
dase a estos juegos la caza; enséfieseles a perseguir las fieras en campo abierto y a trepar por 
los mentes; h4gase que fatiguen el cuerpo con sed, con hambre, con trabajo” —BA E, xxx1, 
506a. Don Diego de Saavedra Fajardo, in his dea de un principe politico-cristiano, repre- 
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Francisco de Barreda was to come forth as an apologist of the chase, 
declaring (pp. 174-175): 


“El ocio nos descubre,”’ dice Plinio; no tanto, pues, hemos de llamar a examen el 
tiempo en que estuvo ocupado alguno, como el tiempo en que no estuvo ocupado; 
no testifica tan claramente lo que hace como lo que deja de hacer... El ocio.. . 
cuerdo o ha de ser de provecho para la paz o para la guerra. 


And among those exercises that are profitable as training for war, he 
lists “el de la caza.”’ This time-worn idea had come to be summed up 
in the equally time-worn phrase: “Ja caza es imagen de la guerra.” So 
weary of it was the author of La adversa fortuna de don Alvaro de Luna 
in 1621,‘7 that he fashions the following bit of conversation: the In- 
fante de Aragon, with his servant as companion, is out hunting (I. ix. 
290b) : 
Infante. Estas fuentas y estas sombras 
del celebrado Pisuerga .. . 
suelen divertirme a ratos 
del cuidado y la tristeza, 
porque la caza arrebata 
todas las tristezas nuestras. 
Criado. Delladicen... 
Infante. No me digas 
que es imagen de la guerra: 
que es vieja civilidad, 
y me cansa. 
Criado. éY si dijera 
que es inclinacién real 
y las delicias honestas 
de los principes? 





sentada en cien empresas and dedicated to Philip IV on July 10, 1640, when urging the neces- 
sity of training in arms for a king, points out: “Para mayor disposicién de estos ejercicios 
es muy a propésito el de la caza.” But like Alfonso el Sabio, he straightway restricts it: “To- 
dos estos ejercicios se han de usar con tal discreci6n que no hagan fiero y torpe el 4nimo . . .” 
See BAE, xxv, 16b. 

*' Princeps: Segunda parte de Tirso de Molina (Madrid, 1635). Tirso states that only four 
of the plays included therein are his own. The problems of date and chronology in connec- 
tion with this volume are so involved that I cannot enter into them here other than to say: 
1) that this play was, in my opinion, written around the time of Rodrigo de Calderén’s 
death; 2) I do not believe it Tirso’s work. See “Discurso preliminar” to NBAE, 1v, Ixiv. 
Sefiora de los Rfos argues that the drama was first written around 1615 in collaboration with 
Quevedo, then reworked in 1621 by Tirsoalone. See Obras dramadticas com pletas, 1, cxxxviii 
and 1854-56. Prof. C. Anibal would in his study, El arpa de David; Lisardo—his Pseudo- 
nym (Columbus, Ohio, 1925), pp. 161-174, claim the play for Mira de Amescua; so would 
E. Juli4, “Adversa fortuna de don Alvaro de Luna,” Revista de Bibliografia nacional, iv 
(1943), 147-150. 
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Infante. Dirfas 
cosa ordinaria y mAs cierta. 


Tirso’s quarrel was not with the chase as such. He would almost cer- 
tainly not have disagreed with don Enrique’s comment in La prudencia, 
made in response to Fernando’s statement that he enjoys hunting (111. 
v. 301c): 


Este ejercicio es honesto 
y propio de la grandeza 
de un rey.® 


The dramatist is, I believe, in La prudencia levelling two charges against 
Philip: the first, that he was neglecting matters of state at a most pre- 
carious time in order to seek personal amusement;* the second, that he 


48 Cf. the attitude of Rogerio, protagonist of EJ melancélico. Shortly to become ruler of 

Bretafia, he speaks of the chase in the following terms (1, x. 66b—67a) : 

La caza, ocupacién que al noble muestra 

del trato militar cifras y sumas... 

que yo solfa gozar, porque presumas 

que el ver servir al viento de palestra 

a escaramuzas de enemigas sumas, 

mi natural inclina venturoso ... 
The play was in my opinion written in late 1622 or early 1623. See my article, “Studies for 
the Chronology of Tirso’s Theatre,” Hisp. Rev., x1 (1943), 17-27. 

4* This particular charge he was to repeat some years later in Las guinas de Portugal, and 
here Tirso’s point of view is unmistakable. Don Alfonso Enriquez, young ruler of Portugal, 
is when the play opens given over to the pleasures of love and the chase. Separated one 
day from all his hunters, he meets the hermit Giraldo. The latter (who was at one time 
privado to his father) awakens him to his responsibilities as King and Defender of the Faith 
by pointing out to him (1. iii. 570b): 

Son honestos ejercicios 

los que imitan la milicia, 

ensayando entre las fieras 

burlas que ensefian las veras 

cuando es menos la codicia 

de esa noble ocupacion 

y goza de pas su estado. 
The young king recognizes in the words of Giraldo a call to arms against the infidel Moor 
and gives his orders straightway—orders which are very reminiscent in their phrasing of 
young Fernando’s in La prudencia, though very different indeed in application (1, v. 572b): 

Cese, don Muifiz, 

la caza que Marte ensaya... 

logremos las esperanzas 

que el valor busca en las veras; 

st hay moros épara qué fieras? 
This play, Las quinas de Portugal, could hardly have been written before 1628 since the 
princeps of Manuel de Faria y Sousa’s Epitome (cited by Tirso as one of his sources for the 
play) is of that year. Sr. Juan Antonio Tamayo—in a study entitled “Los manuscritos de 
Las Quinas de Portugal,” Revista de Bibliografia Nacional, m (1942), 38-63—has not con- 
cerned himself with the question of the date, though he does show that MS. M-180 of 
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was hunting loyal Christian subjects as well as wild beasts. He was, in 
fact, as the Mercedarian (and others) saw it, persecuting any and all 
who had had any connection with his fathers’ reign; worse still, he was 
doing it in the name of justice and at the instigation of ambitious and 
disloyal men who were thinking only of their own aggrandizement. 
While out hunting, the traitorous don Juar appears suddenly to advise 
the young king (ut. vi. 301c): 


Imitad a Salomén 

y entrad deshaciendo agravios 
porque al principio os respeten 
y adoren vuestros vasallos. 
Dejad, Fernando, las fieras 
destos montes solitarios 

y perseguid justiciero 

las que os dafian en poblado. 


And the young king, won over to the extent that he even thinks the idea 
his own, repeats the lesson that he has learned only too facilely and too 
well. He announces with parrot-like majesty (11. v. 303a): 


. . . pues soy naturalmente 

a la caza aficionado, 

a caza he de ir de traidores 

antes que a fieras del campo. 

Don Juan, aquéste es mi gusto... 


And persuaded instantly that his mother has betrayed her trust as Queen 
Regent, he orders, as we have seen, that she be thrust in prison in case 
her accounts are not in order. In this connection, the King calls in don 
Nufio Pérez de Monroy,® “‘canciller de la reina y su administrador... 





the Biblioteca Nacional, dated 1638, is not an autograph as has often been asserted. My 
examination of the MS, carried out some years ago, led me to the same conclusions as 
those reached by Sr. Tamayo. I am indebted to Prof. G. E. Wade for a gift of this article. 

5° The name of Monroy is another linked with Tirso’s life and theatre. Not only was Fray 
Alonso de Monroy general of this dramatist’s order, the Mercedarians, from 1602 to 1619, 
but the protagonist of Tirso’s historical play, Antona Garcia, was married to a Monroy. 
Behind its composition, as I have shown elsewhere— Hisp. Rev., x (1942), 198-208—lay a 
famous lawsuit which had its origin in a grant given by Isabella the Catholic. Full informa- 
tion as to the nature of this lawsuit may be found in a printed pamphlet, a copy of which is 
included in the Cartas jesuitas of the Royal Academy of History (vol. txxm, est. 15, gav. 
1*, n. 8): “Alegacién por los descendientes de Antona Garcia, mujer de Juan de Monroy, 
en el pleito con el fiscal y consortes sobre que no se puede revocar ni limitar su privilegio. 
Impresa en 22 folios.” This undated pamphlet, which presents the historical claims of the 
family to tax exemption, was put out in 1621 or 1622, for therein it is stated (f. 3*): “por 
discurso de mds de 145 afios ha sido usado y guardado el dicho privilegio”; and the date 
when the privilegio was first granted is elsewhere given (f. 1”) as Sept. 24, 1476. This was, 
in my opinion, Tirso’s primary source for his play. 
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hombre fntegro y leal servidor de los reyes desde los tiempos de Sancho 
IV, una de las pocas personas de confianza, sobre cuya fidelidad podja 
contar Maria de Molina... .’*' Instead of resenting the request, this 
honorable servant of the state “‘manifiesta a Fernando que le complace 
tener esa oportunidad para presentar sus cuadernos de cuentas.” The 
charges prove to be without foundation. Indeed, so loyal has been the 
Queen to her son’s interests, so generous had she been with her own 
estate, that at one time, the chronicles tell us, “‘sdlo le quedé el vaso de 
plata en que bebia, y comia en escudiellas de tierra.” It is a detail which 
Tirso has carried over in the Queen’s order to her majordomo to sell her 
jewels (11. vi. 295b): 

Con sélo un vaso de plata 

he de quedarme este dia: 

vajillas de Talavera 

son limpias y cuestan poco. 

Mientras la codicia fiera 

vuelve a algién vasallo loco, 

pasaré desta manera. 

Haceldas todas dinero... 

que mientras dura la guerra, 

si en platos de tierra como, 

no se destruir4 mi tierra. 


Thus do great monarchs meet national crises of the Royal Treasury, if 
occasion demands. 

But if these scenes of the inventory unquestionably have their origin 
in the chronicles of dofia Maria de Molina and her son, they have also 
very striking parallels in those early years of Philip IV’s reign. Not only 
had this young monarch, on taking office in 1621, demanded at the be- 
hest of Olivares inventories of the estate of his father’s ministers, Lerma 
and Calderén, but by November 14, 1621, there was given to the royal 
press a pamphlet wherein was revived the unhappy ending of another 
rapacious official, one Alonzo Ramirez de Prado, who, in 1607, had been 
dragged off to prison for his wholesale looting of the Royal Treasury.” 

With Calderén’s death on the scaffold fresh before their eyes—he was 
beheaded on October 21, but was not given funeral rites in his final 


51 Mercedes G. de Ballesteros, op. cit., p. 148. 

582 Soteria sive fons et viridarium D. Alfonsi Ramirez de Prado, Ludovico Sénchez (Madrid 
1622). It carried an aprobacién dated Nov. 14, 1621, and a éasa of Jan. 17, 1622. Pérez 
Pastor (Bibl. madr., 11, 119a) quotes from a MS of the Academy of History (n. 34, fol. 
381) the dramatic circumstances of the imprisonment of this official “‘del Consejo Real y de 
la Junta de la Real Hacienda de su Majestad, don Felipe III” by “don Fernando Carrillo, 
del mismo Consejo y de la Camara.” The latter official located on the premises of Ramirez 
no less than 2,175,000 ducats. 
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resting place (the convent of the Discalced Carmelites) until December 
2—and with the grim memory of Ramirez’s fate jogging their con- 
sciences, one may imagine the spasm of fear that struck officialdom, high 
and low, when on the morning of January 18, 1622, Madrid awoke to 
the drone of the town crier calling for “los inventarios que han de hacer 
todos los ministros de sus haciendas para que se sepa con qué caudal 
entraron.’ So great was the uproar and so many the problems involved 
in executing it that the project was finally abandoned, but not until after 
the Government had, in its attempt to force it through and get hold of 
more money, published various and sundry related decrees, one of which 
(bearing a fasa of May 10, 1622) carries the following title: Premédtica 
por la cual se manda que no se oculten bienes ni haciendas en confianzas 
simuladas, so las penas en ella contenidas.4 The whole plan was evidently 
soon abandoned—to the approval of some, the disapproval of others. 
Gonzalo de Céspedes y Meneses says wistfully, if discreetly: 


A 14 de enero [de 1622] se publicé aquel decreto de inventarios que tanto dié que 
discurrir: ojala hubiera asf logradose con el contento que se oy6: pero tal vez en 
los consejos m4s saneados se descubren inconvenientes superiores que turban 
después su ejecucién.™ 


Tirso would seem to have been of a different opinion. 

But Philip was not content merely to hunt out such as he thought had 
robbed the realm in order to despoil them of their ill-gotten gains. He 
was, as Tirso saw it, persecuting all those who had been most loyal 
to his father, leaving free those who were really robbing him. Among the 
consejos which the Queen gives her son is the concrete advice that he 
retain such faithful advisers as the Benavides and the Caravajales. To 
the former he owes his crown; as for the latter (111. i. 300b): 


A los dos Caravajales 
con el mismo cargo os dejo, 


583 Noticias de Madrid, p. 18. Gonzalo de Céspedes y Meneses states it was published 
Jan. 14, 1622. See the quotation given below from his Primera parte de la historia de don 
Felipe, el IIII (Lisbon, 1631), f. 79. 

Pérez Pastor, Bibl. madr., 11, 115. 

% How much opposition it must inevitably have met can be judged by the all-inclusive 
scope of its purpose. Gonzalo de Céspedes y Meneses states (79°): “ . . . tenia acordado de 
mandar que los virreyes, presidentes, gobernadores, consejeros, oidores, fiscales, secretarios, 
alguaciles de corte, relatores, escribanos de cAmara y provincia, alcaldes mayores, tesoreros, 
depositarios, receptores, los oficiales de su casa, y en conclusién todo ministro, de cuales- 
quier grado que fuesen, desde el menor hasta el mayor, antes de darseles sus tftulos, le 
presentasen inventarios de las haciendas que tuviesen cuando le entraban a servir; y siempre 
que fuesen promovidos de los aumentos y las creces; y que se entendiese aquesto mismo 
con cuantos a su abuelo y padre hubiesen servido desde el afio de 1592, lo cual los unos y 
los otros hiciesen dentro de diez dfas, sin simulacién de cosa alguna, pena de...” 
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tan cuerdos en dar consejo 
como en serviros leales. 
Ejercitad su prudencia, 
conoceréis su valor. 


But the young king tosses aside the advice with the same easy insouci- 
ance that Philip IV had shown toward similar recommendations from a 
dying father® and decrees the destruction of both the Benavides and the 
Caravajal family, while exalting those who would have robbed him of his 
inheritance (ur. v. 303a): 


Prended también los traidores 
Caravajales: que entrambos 
han de dar a Espafia ejemplo, 
viéndolos en un cadalso. 

Juan Alfonso Benavides 

debe ser también tirano: 

en Santorcaz esté preso; 

que anst al reino satisfago. 

Ni el ser mi madre la reina, 
ni yo de lan pocos afios, 

me impedirén que no imite 

en la justicia a Trajano. 


And how had Olivares dealt out justice, in the name of Philip, to all who 
once stood high in the councils of Philip III? Hume summarizes the 
breath-taking events of those uncertain days in the following words (p. 
45): 


Before Philip’s nine days’ mourning reclusion in the monastery of St. Gerénimo 
was ended, a clean sweep was made of the men who had surrounded the dead 
king. Calderén’s head fell on the scaffold in the Plaza Mayor of Madrid: the 
great duke of Osuna, who had ruled Naples with so high a hand as to be accused 
of the wish to make himself a king, was incarcerated and persecuted till his proud 
heart broke; Uceda met with a similar fate; the powerful confessor Aliaga was 
disgraced and banished; and even Lerma was not spared, though he fought 
stoutly for his plunder. And all the clan of Sandoval and Rojas were trampled 
under the heels of the Guzm4ns and their allies. 

Such violent action at the beginning of a reign necessarily produced 
profound schisms in public opinion. To Tirso, a warm admirer of his 


% Hume states (Court of Philip IV, p. 37): “The dying Philip urged his son to strive for 
the happiness of his people, . . . to avoid new counsellors, and to stand steadfast to the faith 
of Spain; but when the young Prince left the room, Uceda and his crew knew that it was to 
go straight and take counsel of Olivares and his supporters for making a clean sweep of all 
those who had not bent the knee to the cadet of the house of Guzman...” 

5? The statement is inaccurate since don Rodrigo was not beheaded until Oct. 21, 1621. 
Imprisoned at Santorcaz (and later in his own house), he is said to have exclaimed on hear- 
ing the bells toll for the kindly but inept Philip III, “The King is dead and so am I.” 
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father,®* Philip was a hunter of loyal men, a monarch who was dispensing 
justice in very summary fashion—not, certainly, the Trajan he saw in 
himself, anything but the Trajan Barreda would have him be.*® Yet 
very soon there were those who were willing to concede him the title. 
By November of 1622, the gossipy and servile Almansa was writing (pp. 
139-140): 


Esta monarquia de las Espafias . . . espera el mas feliz tiempo que jams ha 
gozado desde que se desmembré del romano imperio, porque el rey, Nuestro 
Sefior, a quien Dios guarde, es un segundo Trajano 0 Teodosio.. . 


Others were evidently recalling Lycurgas in connection with this new 
government. The bitter Matias de Novoa, when writing of the charge of 
Joara’s assassination brought against Calderén, states: 


...se comenz6 a agravar el asesino bravamente, diciendo alguno que nos 
comenzaba a proponer las leyes como Licurgo, que era menester ensefiar el escar- 
miento con el castigo pfiiblico, y que en los principios del gobierno de un rey 
mozo, era necesarisimo observar esto m4s viva y desembarazadamente y echar 
toda la fuerza de la ley a cuestas al que lo cometiere.® 


Ruiz de Alarcén was possibly the ‘“‘someone”’ who saw in Olivares’ gov- 
ernment a return to that of Lycurgus. At least his El duefio de las es- 
trellas, a play written very shortly after Philip IV’s accession, and not 
in 1618 as Fernandez-Guerra thought," was penned as a eulogy to the 
Conde-Duque in that classical réle. When the young king, “‘en la edad de 
joven floreciente,” asks the oracle for guidance of his “‘inexpert hand,” 
the answer is: “Pide a Licurgo el arbol venturoso.”” Thereupon the mon- 
arch asks Severo (Baltasar de Zifiiga?) for an interpretation. The latter’s 
answer is (BAE, xx. I. i. 267b): 


No hay 4rbol para un reino mas dichoso 
que el de la oliva, porque paz publica; 
pues pedillo a Licurgo el luminoso 
Apolo manda, claro significa 

que si dél gobern4is acompafiado, 


58 See La villana de Vallecas, 1. vi. 47a; Los cigarrales de Toledo, p. 197; Las quinas de 
Portugal, m1, iii. 584b; Deleytar aprovechando, ff. 188", 308”. 

5° Tt was in 1622 that Barreda’s translation of Pliny’s eulogy of that emperor was printed. 
The first aprobacién was dated Dec. 7, 1618; the erratas, June 20, 1622. One may be sure 
the notes and discursos were written (or if not, rewritten) after Philip’s accession. 

® Memorias (Madrid, 1875), pp. 370-371 (published by the Marqués de la Fuensanta del 
Valle and J. Sancho Rayén). Matfas de Novoa was a defender of Lerma and Calderén, an 
avowed enemy of Olivares. 

% D. Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza (Madrid, 1871), pp. 281, 545. Sr. Antonio Castro 
Leal, Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, su vida y obra (Mexico, 1943), p. 150, dates it 1619-1620? 
Dr. Courtney Bruerton expects to publish shortly a study of this dramatist’s chronology, 
at which time he will consider in more detail the problem of the date. 
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asegurais la paz de vuesto estado... 
El drbol dijo; y si esto se pondera, 
del mismo causador es atributo, 

y de Licurgo mismo la persona 

la oliva vendré a ser desta corona... 


And the King answers: 


Sélo ya resta agora saber dénde 
esa oliva de paz® la tierra esconde. 


Having found Lycurgus hidden away in a country village, he makes him 
his privado and delegates to him ail authority, charging him among other 
things (11. ii. 275a): 
a los ministros 

de justicia tan severo 

castiguéis que dén al mundo 

universal escarmiento; 

porque de todos estados 

publicos suplicios veo, 

y déste jams lo he visto; 

y persuadirme no puedo 

que dello la causa sea 

ser todos justos y rectos. 


One further proof, certainly, that “los poetas instrwyeron en verso el 
proceso contra don Rodrigo Calderén.” 

Quevedo, too, in those first days of young Philip’s reign was taking 
Olivares’ part, asking for a King who should be first of all the stern 
justiciero. In his play Cémo ha de ser el privado (1, 3-6), the young King 
is considering the réle in which he would cast himself for history. Having 
first rejected that of “holy,” of “learned,” and of “prudent,” he sets up 


62 The escutcheon of Olivares had on it two olive branches and the Biblical “‘sicut oliva 
fructifera.” See Marafién, El conde-duque de Olivares, figs. 21, 25, 26. Salas Barbadillo 
has, in his La peregrinacién sabia, used the same allegory to flatter Olivares (ed. Clas. Cast., 
pp. 69-73) : “Hallaron congregados y unidos a los més nobles Arboles de Espafia, que aquel 
dia coronaban al nuevo laurel recién heredado en el imperio de aquella amena y floreciente 
monarquia, cuya gala, cuya hermosura y alteza admiraba los ojos y disponfa los 4nimos a su 
veneracién y los ingenios a su alabanza. Trataban entre ellos y conferian con voluntad de 
su mismo principe quién de ellos serfa a propésito para ayudarle en tan grave peso.” 
The dlamo, the hiedra (“‘simbolo de la ambicién y del estrago’’; see n. 34 above), the encina, 
the nogal, the ciprés, the avellano, the naranjo, the moral, and the oliva (“insignia de la 
paz’) compete. Ultimately, the prudent moral (Marqués de Malpica?), having withdrawn 
his own candidacy, points to the great virtues of the oliva, and ‘‘con universal aplauso pu- 
sieron a la fructuostsima oliva junto al im perial laurel, aunque ella, con modestia y humildad, 
intent6 valerosisima resistencia. Todos los 4rboles la saludaban, todos la festejaban y ben- 
decfan.” The editor failed to catch the hidden significance of this allegory in La peregrina- 
cién sabia and hence to date it. The piece was evidently written immediately after Philip 
IV’s accession. 
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as his ideal “‘stern justice.” He will first make himself feared, as was don 
Pedro of Castile,* by imitating the latter’s methods; he will mete out 
exemplary punishment to evil doers; he will, if necessary, even behead 
in the great Plaza Mayor any of his ministers who may be guilty—a 
clear reference, of course, to the ruthless housecleaning carried out in 
those early days of Philip IV’s reign. Later, through his rewards and 
honors to the worthy, he can make himself loved. ““Temido y amado”’ be- 
came the crystallized slogan of this school of thought,™ though the exact 
proportions of the two ingredients naturally varied with each political 
chef. 

At the other extreme of political thought was Matias de Novoa. In 

his history, which was finished in 1630® but evidently begun some years 
earlier, he recalls to young Philip the place his father had occupied in 
the hearts of his people (pp. 192-193): 
... tal era el agrado, el amor, la blandura, la humanidad con que se pedfan 
estas cosas y tal la cortesia y buenas obras y palabras de los ministros . . . no 
era mucho que allanasen montajfias de inconvenientes, porque no hay armas m4s 
poderosas para los vasallos (y mAs vasallos espajioles) que las buenas entrafias 
y apacible condicién del que los ha de mandar; con éstas los gobernaba el rey 
catélico don Felipe III y con éstas fué el mds amado principe de sus vasallos que 
vieron las edades.. . 


And then with his finger pointed meaningly in Olivares’ direction (pp. 
191-192): 


Con raz6n puede sentir un principe el verse defraudado del amor de los suyos, 
pues en tanto los tiene en cuanto le aman, porque vasallos que no quieren a su 
rey, cerca estan de no serlo y él de perderlos; y asf con justa raz6n se debe cas- 
tigar y ain apartar de si al ministro que aconseja y es causa de que su principe 
corra tan aventurado peligro y riesgo con ellos, pues en vez de hacerle bien visto, 
le hacen aborrecible . . . 


This school of thought, to which Tirso in general belonged, stressed 
clemency together with prudence. Tirso labels his play “La prudencia en 
la mujer,’”’ but dofia Maria de Molina had won also the reputation of 
clemency. When don Juan, fearing “her just wrath,” hesitates to throw 
himself at her “‘victorious feet,” Benavides tells him (1. xii. 292a): 


® Sefiora de los Rfos is eminently right when she says: “ .. . la escena se trocaba en 
tribuna pablica y exhumaban los dramaturgos a los grandes reyes justicieros y a sus validos 
prevaricadores con el indice tendido hacia aquel rey de diez y siete afios que estrenaba la 
majestad con escarmientos y castigos.” I shall deal with the matter at some length in my 
longer study. However, Tirso was not of the Quevedian-Alarconian school—an important 
matter in any discussion of collaborators in the Segunda parte. 

* The phrase occurs over and over in the literature of this particular time, as I shall show 
on another occasion. For three other examples, see below, n. 68, and pp. 1170 and 1174. 

® Novoa wrote (1, 351): “ .. . hasta este afio de 1630, que es el altimo donde me pienso 
quedar y cerrar con este discurso .. . ” 
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La clemencia siempre nace 
del valor y la vitoria, 
porque es la venganza infame. 


And don Enrique, having misinterpreted in the light of his own guilty 
conscience the equivocally-phrased summons of the Queen—believing it 
one that leads straight to the scaffold—breaks out (1. xiii. 292b): 


La reina, nuestra sefiora, 

"ges posible que eso mande? 
iLa piadosa! i La clemente! 
iA dos primos! jA dos grandes! 


Whereupon, the traitorous Juan, seeing his own head near the hangman’s 
noose, hypocritically borrows for the moment one of the precepts of the 
school of clemency that he had consistently avoided in previous practice: 
“«. , . con los rendidos es medio el amor mas facil.”” When seeking power, 
we remember, Juan had instead recommended that Ferdinand “leave off 
his hunting in the mountains and with stern justice pursue his enemies 
in town,” advice that the impressionable young King interprets immedi- 
ately as a chase directed against all who had been loyal to his mother. 

In sharpest contrast to the son’s attitude stands that of the Queen and 
her counsellors. Don Juan and don Enrique have tried to despoil their 
legitimate monarch of his kingdom; they fear “her just indignation”; 
they themselves expect a traitor’s death. Yet the Queen not only frees 
them from fetters, but gives to each offender one town after another. 
Quietly she warns them, however (1. xiv. 292c): 


si acaso a inquietaros 
vuestra ambici6n os volviere, 
cuanto agora ms os diere 
tendré después que quitaros. 
Poco estima a su enemigo 
quien le vence y vuelve a armar... 


And don Juan, momentarily grateful, breaks out (1. xiv. 292c): 


No olvide jam4s Espafia 

tu magnénimo valor 

pues juntas con el temor 

la piedad que te acompafia.. . 
. . . reprendiendo obligas, 
haciendo merced castigas, 

y derribando levantas; 

que yo desde aqui adelante 
desta merced pregonero 

seré en servirte el primero. 
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Yet hardly has this promise of loyalty fallen from his lips when, insati- 
able in his thirst for power, don Juan begins to plot against his young 
King’s life and the Queen Mother’s honor. Don Juan excuses himself 
with Caesar’s proverb (11. i. 293a): 


Una traici6n coronada 

no afrenta. El proverbio apruebo 
de César, cuya ambicién 

es bastante a autorizar 

mi intento, pues por reinar 

licita es cualquier traicién. 


But in his attempt to use the doctor Ishmael as an evil instrument to 
poison his king, he forgets that “‘a king has not one guardian angel but 
two,’ and the Queen discovers his treachery. Again she is clement to 
the point of being magnanimous. She saves him from suicide, warning 
him, however (11. ix. 296b): 


... se acabara algfin dia 
la noble paciencia mfa, 
y os cortar4 mi aspereza 
esperanzas y cabeza. 


Behind this remarkable magnanimity and the scenes to which it gives 
rise lie, then, not only the historical character of this generous queen, 
but a debate far from academic, one which in 1621-23 was of moment 
to every man, woman, or child in Spain. What kind of ruler did Spain 
want her young monarch to become: a clement and prudent one or a 
sternly just one? Tirso was asking for a clement one who forgave his 
enemies in accordance with Christian teaching; Quevedo and Alarcén 
wished a stern justiciero. 

Lope de Vega Carpio would, with Aristotle, accept “justice” as the 
proper aim of the ruler, but he insists that justice implies first of all care- 
ful evaluation of both the witnesses and their testimony. In dedicating 
his play, La inocente sangre, to don Sebastian de Caravajal, Lope wrote 
not long before June 16, 1622:*7 


® “Un rey tiene/ dos Angeles en su guarda” (u, ix. 296b). This idea, repeated twice in 
later scenes (11, xix, xx), is also found repeatedly in the writings of the time. Cf. Quevedo’s 
“Si dos Angeles ha dado Dios al rey” (Cémo ha de ser el privado, ed. cit.,1, 11). Tirso uses 
the phrase again in La ventura con el nombre (1. i. 519b) : “Los dos Angeles que un rey/tiene 
por divina ley.” On the other hand, in Privar contra su gusto, where there is likewise an 
attempt to murder the king, the latter says (1, ix. 349a) that his life would have been short 
“a no haber Angel de guarda . . . que deshizo de los traidores los lazos”; and in Siempre 
ayuda la verdad, a play given before the King in 1623, the King boasts (1, xx. 223a): “yo 
soy muchos reyes/y cada rey tiene un Angel.” 

8? The play was first printed in Lope’s Parte XIX, which carries a licencia of this date. 
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No ha tenido Espafia suceso de quien con tanta admiracién hablen las historias’ 
como esta rigurosa sentencia del rey D. Fernando el Cuarto contra los dos ilustres 
hermanos Caravajales, muertos por la envidia de sus virtudes heroicas y clarisima 
sangre. E] rey le did facilmente crédito, no advirtiendo que en los poderosos jueces 
neque severitatis, neque clementiae gloria affectanda est; que en estos dos extremos 
hay peligro. Praeclarissima virtutum \lamé a la justicia Aristételes; pero el juicio 
temerario mds dafia al que juzga que al que es juzgado. . . non hominis fictio, 


sed veritas expectanda est. Cruel fué la sentencia, la muerte injusta... No le 
hallan los historiadores al Rey disculpa con haber sido engafiado, porque el juicio 
absoluto non debet esse in rebus dubiis, por opinién de San Gregorio . . . cuando 


del testimonio falso hubiera testigos, non ad testium multitudinem, sed ad sin- 
ceram testimoniorum fidem respici oportet.® 


The clever licentiate, Francisco de Barreda, strove to show that “‘justice”’ 
and “‘clemency ” are one and the same thing, that they are the mean be- 
tween the two extremes of “cruelty” and “pity” (pp. 193, 199): 





Morley and Bruerton state in their Chronology of Lope de Vega’s ‘‘Comedias,” p. 209: 
“Restori, Zt R Ph, xxvii (1904), 233, pointed out a reference to La gloria de Niquea which 
was written in April, 1622, and concluded that since Lope had said, ‘Afios ha que escribf este 
suceso,’ the play had been retouched before printing . .. We agree with Restori that the 
play is early and retouched in 1622. Date 1604-12 (probably 1604-08).” Lope has stated 
in the preface that don Sebastian de Caravajal, ‘del Consejo de su Majestad y Alcalde de 
su casa y Corte,” was a descendant of the “illustrious” Caravajal family. Miss Bushee and 
Mrs. Stanford have pointed out to me that the printing of Lope’s play may well have pre- 
vented Tirso from writing Los dos Caravajales he promised in the concluding lines of La 
prudencia. See below, p. 1175. 

88 See also Lope’s insistence on “justa informacién” in the third act of the play itself, 
ed. RAE, rx, 196-197. The Conde de Benavente asks: “‘Si agravia el Rey la justicia, ¢quién 
habr4 que la defienda?” Lope was to repeat his demand for dependable evidence in La 
primera informacion, a play which Morley and Bruerton date 1620-25. See Chronology, 
p. 233. When King Pedro of Aragon would put Enrique to death, Nufio warns him not to 
act on “primera informacién” lest he win the title of ‘cruel’? which the Pedros of Castile 
and Portugal have won, monarchs who have “written their names in blood.” There ensues 
the following dialogue: 

Rey. Imito 

su justicia para el mal 

o para el bien y el ejemplo; 

conservan nuestro valor 

el castigo y el temor 

que en los sGbditos contemplo. 
Nufio. El rey ha de ser amado. 
Rey. Elrey ha de ser temido. 
Nufio. Temido y amado ha sido 

quien mejor ha gobernado; 

pero temido no més 

no es de legitimos reyes. 
Rey. _ El ¢emor causan las leyes 

y el rey el amor. 


See ed. RAE, 1x, Act 11, p. 628. 
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Lo que no es clemencia es uno de dos extremos, o crueldad o misericordia. No es la 
justicia crueldad ni la clemencia misericordia. La clemencia y la justicia son una 
misma virtud, un medio entre la crueldad . . . y la misericordia .. . . La clemencia 
es siempre justa: y tanto que pone en razén a la misma justicia; mas la misericordia 
es injusta, porque no dando igual castigo a los delitos, provoca atrevimientos, no 
satisface agravios, antes los ayuda con nuevas injurias .. . Tanta crueldad, dice 
Séneca, es perdonar a todos, como no perdonar a ninguno, porque del perdén 
licencioso nace la libertad de pecar; y es crueldad general la que suelta la rienda 
contra todos... Esta es la virtud ms conforme al hombre. . . solemos Ila- 
marla “humanidad.” 


Nevertheless, Barreda leans toward the side of the clement. Having 
pointed out to his monarch that “la mas fiel guardia de los principes es 
el amor,” he then adds straightway: “. . . infiel alcdzar es el miedo.’”®® 
And yet again: 

. . . el [titulo] que enamoré mis al pueblo [romano] fué el de “padre de la patria’; 
porque deseaban en el principe la clemencia de padre. Castiga el padre con la 
voz y con el azote al hijo; castigale pero sin enojarse, que ésa fuera crueldad; 
castigale, mas por corregirle; que si no, fuera venganza. As{ ha de ser la clemencia 
del principe, que es padre de la patria . . . . El castigo ha de ser despertador, no 
escandaloso, no fiero... ; no ha menester armas la majestad; mds segura est4 
con la clemencia; mas castiga, castigando menos. 


A corollary to this question of “love-versus-fear” was that of the King’s 
bearing in public toward his privado, his nobles, and his people in general. 
Should he be sternly aloof, preserving the “marble gravity” which Hume 
speaks of as “traditional” in Spanish kings from Philip’s time on, wearing 
the mask-like face with which Velasquez portrayed him over and over? 
Or should he maintain warmly human relations with his people, sharing 
in their fiestas, visiting in their homes? There were in this as in other 
things, two opposing schools of thought. Quevedo, on the one hand, was 
asking his King to preserve in public an awe-inspiring, god-like presence, 
though he would concede him in private the right to more intimate re- 
lationships. In his Polftica de Dios, gobierno de Cristo, he tells his young 
monarch: 


Sefior, los reyes pueden comunicarse en secreto con los ministros y criados fa- 
miliarmente, sin aventurar reputacién; mas en pablico, donde en su entereza 


® See pp. 203-205. This is part of an old debate, discussed by most preceptistas as to the 
value of fortresses in the protection of a ruler. Tirso also had it in mind when he wrote in 
La prudencia (1m, i. 300b): ‘‘m4s vence en la guerra/ el amor que no la espada.”’ It is, of 
course, closely related to the larger question as to whether a monarch should strive for the 
love or fear of his vassals, a topic that is likewise discussed in most of the de regimine princi- 
pum. The early events of Philip IV’s reign, however, necessarily made the topic very timely 
indeed. 
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y igualdad est4 apoyado el femor y reverencia de las gentes, no digo con validos, 
ni con hermanos,” ni padre ni madre ha de haber sombra de amistad, porque el 
cargo y la dignidad no son capaces de igualdad con alguno . . . Ser rey es oficio, 
y el cargo no tiene parentesco; huérfano es.” 


Francisco de Barreda, on the other hand, speaks for warmly human re- 
lations. Under the heading of “‘ocio y entretenimiento honesto,” he not 
only counsels the King to take part in “alegrias ptiblicas” (except bull- 
fights!) but he would even encourage him to “ir a cenar a las casas de 
sus amigos y hacerles banquetes en la suya.’’” He goes on to point out 
its advantages (“gana asi voluntades, doma corazones, prende al mismo 
amor”), then quotes Pliny: “....los principes no pueden crecer mas; 
estan ya en la ultima cumbre; es pues el remedio que ellos mismos se 
humillen para volver a crecer.”” He says elsewhere (p. 306), “Bien sé que 
importa la majestad en las personas poderosas para fundar respeto,” but 
he hastens to add: 


.. . la majestad que se desea en el semblante y persona de los grandes sefiores 
no es de otra cosa que un indicio y sefial de grandeza de 4nimo. . . grandeza de 
4nimo es tenerle [i.e., el semblante] sosegado y sereno; de af les vino a los prin- 
cipes el titulo de “serenfsimos,” que es el mayor blas6n de grandeza. 


Tirso’s attitude on this matter stands between Quevedo’s and Barre- 
da’s. Marfa de Molina first recommends to her son not only that he 
be “so impartial in his generosity to his grandees that none can complain 
of the favors he heaps on another,” and then that he show himself (11. 
i. 300b): 

tan apacible y discreto 

que a todos se4is amable, 
mas no tan comunicable 

que os pierdan, hijo, el respeto. 
Alegrad vuestros vasallos 
saliendo en publico a vellos, 
que no os estimar4n ellos 

si no os precidis de estimallos; 
cobraréis de amable fama 

con quien vuestra vista goce; 
que lo que no se conoce, 
aunque se teme, no se ama. 


70 Cf. with Lisén y Biedma’s statement given above, p. 1146. 

1 Ed. cit., pp. 382-383. Baltasar Mateo Vel4squez, having first asked (op. cit., p. 230) 
that the king “represente la majestad de la grande dignidad de su oficio,”” goes on to recom- 
mend: “hable poco y aquello muy sustancial, no salga de su palacio sino a cosas de conside- 
racién importantes al bien de su repdblica, y si saliere a sus recreaciones y entretenimientos, 
salga por donde sea visto delos menos.” 

72 Op. cit., p. 176. For Philip’s visit to the house of his montero mayor, see Noticias de 
Madrid, p. 86. He also attended the academias at times, even took part in a bull-fight, etc. 
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Tirso asks for a king that is loved, not feared, by his people, yet not so 
communicable that his vassals lose respect for him. He would have him 
appear often among his subjects, known to them, respected by them, 
beloved of them. 


No, as Von Schack realized, though without attempting to find any 
explanation of the phenomenon, the Tirso of La prudencia is indeed ‘“‘no 
longer a butterfly flitting from flower to flower” but “an eagle which is 
winging its way toward the clouds.” Tirso “‘the impartial,” Tirso ‘“‘the 
jester,” has disappeared— “to make way for a historical poet who, with 
inspired accents, celebrates the memorable deeds of the noble Spanish 
people.” Granting the spiritual upheaval of the days in which the dram- 
atist was penning his drama and his profound preoccupation over the 
frivolous character of Spain’s young king in her hour of destiny, small 
wonder that “‘his style, on occasions faltering and most uneven in color- 
ing,” should here “take on unusual vigor in proportion as his thoughts 
take on sublimity.”’ Small wonder, too, that this German critic felt in 
the play an “epic quality’’; or that its protagonist, as Sefiora de los Rios 
would have it, is not merely ‘“‘the chaste and austere medieval queen,” 
but “something greater, more exalted’”’—that she is indeed, “‘the artistic 
transfiguration of a character, the glorification of woman... in her 
triple majesty as a magnanimous and heroic queen, as a chaste widow, 
as a loving and sublime mother.” Nor is it surprising that this queen 
should, as Schaeffer noted, “‘in her prudence, courage and virtue, soar 
heaven-high over the masculine figures of the drama’’; or that to her the 
poet has given “his most beautiful thoughts, his whole poetic inspira- 
tion.” 

Neither is it difficult to comprehend—as Morel-Fatio has sought to 
do—Tirso’s success in portraying so admirably the spirit of those medie- 
val days when the harassed Queen, as regent, “directs, in an atmosphere 
of inextricable difficulties and of terrible dangers, the wavering steps of 
her young son”; nor to understand why he should have put in such pow- 
erful contrast “her maternal love, her fidelity to the memory of a dead 
king, her sentiments of duty and of royal dignity” against “the spirit of 
intrigue, the ambition and cupidity, which in the case of the uncles and 
the great vassals of the realm, reach the point of treason and crime.” 
One sees, too, why he should have set her against “the appalling disorder 
existing in public life, the waxing misery of the people, pressed by royal 
agents and maltreated by the nobility, the abandonment of the culture 
of the soil, the insecurity of the roads and the development of brigandage, 
the revolt of the villages which must organize into bands of vigilantes.” 

Yes, indeed, the Spain of 1621-23, against which Tirso wrote La 
prudencia en la mujer—at least one group in it—was admirably prepared 
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to understand “the spirit and the color of Tirso’s play. And, as Morel- 
Fatio so wisely comprehended, it was so not only because the chroniclers 
and the ballad-writers had kept alive both the history of the past and 
the language in which it was framed, but even more so because “the us- 
ages and, in a certain measure, the ideas and the sentiments of the Cas- 
tilian Middle Ages had remained very accessible to the centralized Spain 
of the seventeenth century—a Spain which still held deep communion 
with its past and was not divorced from it, as was the France of its day, 
and one which felt very strongly that it was continuing that age, com- 
prehending it, and loving it.” Truly, ‘“‘how many were the things in that 
history of seven years [i.e., of Marfa de Molina’s regency] calculated to 


move Spaniards! And how many were the characters worthy of exciting 
their interest and exalting their loyalty!” 


At least so Tirso thought—a Tirso who, like so many others, was 
striving to help guide aright “the faltering steps’ of another child- 


monarch “in an atmosphere of inextricable difficulties and of terrible 
dangers.”” That young ruler was, as the dramatist saw it, as weak, as 
gullible, as unchaste and frivolous, as disrespectful to the memory and 
wishes of his loving parent (who had been both “chaste” and ‘‘magnani- 
mous,” if not at all “heroic’”’), as cruelly unjust, in his spiritual subjection 
to the new forces around him, as ever had been Fernando to his mother 
and her advisers. Spain was at war with the enemies of her church, as 
Maria de Molina had been with the Mohammedan Moor; the country 
could look forward only to further blood, sweat, and tears; the nation’s 
treasury was so empty that the King had stated in his royal decrees of 
1643 against luxury that “his monarchy was in its last gasp”; the very 
valiant Lisén y Biedma, quick to pick up his ruler’s very term boqueando, 
had asked his Majesty in terms that would do credit to Dali’s surrealism: 


Si un pintor pintase una cabeza boqueando, los dientes traspillados, los ojos 
hundidos, las mejillas acardeladas, y a esta cabeza le siguiese la pintura de un 
cuerpo gal4n con librea vistosa, penachos de pluma, espuela dorada, puesto en 
un caballo de mucha bizarria, qué pareceria?” 


Moreover, this same representative of the people had even had the valor 
to point out that it was a time for “rogativas y procesiones,” not “re- 
gocijos y fiestas.” In short, Spain’s terrible plight called for a Maria de 
Molina, wise, patient, comprehending, magnanimous: yet in her hour of 
destiny there had ascended to the throne of Spain’s mighty empire— 
another Ferdinand! 

It was not so much that Philip was young, as many were saying—las 
canas en el seso consisten mds que en los anos, his mother tells Ferdinand 


73 Desengafo de rey... , 38°-39. 
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(ur. i. 300b)"—it was that he was a weakling, a vain trifler who was 
letting himself be used as a cruel tool by the evilly ambitious and dis- 
loyal forces that would destroy all who had stood close to his predeces- 
sor’s throne. For if Ferdinand IV, with all his weaknesses, is young 
Philip with his grave defects; so Enrique, Juan, and Nufio—with their 
composite qualities of ambition, avarice, cruelty, and craft—are the 
Conde-Duque de Olivares, “the man to whom Philip handed his con- 
science . . . on the first day of his reign,””® as Fernando had handed his 
to Juan on that first hunting trip. If, on the one hand, Spain now had ‘‘a 
king to whom pleasure was a business,” she had, as some realized only 
too well, “a minister to whom business alone was pleasure.’”’ What was 
more, this man was “obsessed” by ‘‘an ambition as voracious as his in- 
dustry,” a veritable “passion for rule” which demanded that he “either 
dominate or die.’’* And with this overweening love of power went an 


™% This is an answer to those of whom Quevedo spoke in his Grandes anales (p. 569a): 
“no faltaron entre los temerosos, amenazados de la justicia y de la verdad, algunos que 
movieron la habla de los pocos afios y de la nifiez, vistiendo de profecias unas malicias dic- 
tadas de vanas observaciones y abrigando sus disinios ccn palabras de la Escritura para 
achacar al Espiritu Santo sus amenazas.”’ Later, when speaking of don Juan de Spina in 
these same Anales, he expresses the same idea found in Tirso (p. 597a): “En el nuimero de 
los afios se conocieron las edades; en don Juan [de Spina], no, sino en el seso, palabras, 
inclinaciones y ejercicios...” In this matter of youth and wisdom, then, Tirso and 
Quevedo were in perfect accord. The opinion of Baltasar Mateo Velasquez is somewhat 
different. He reasons (p. 228): “...importantfsima es la experiencia, a quien todos 
llaman maestra de las cosas y ésa es hija de las canas”; but he pacifically adds: “Pero 
equién, por eso, ha de negar que en afios verdes no puede haber ingenios floridos?”’ And 
while “si no est4 caduca la edad, siempre ha de sir preferida la experiencia,” still he grants 
that he himself has known “‘mozos discretos y viejos tontos.”” 

% See Hume, pp. 47-48. 

% G. Marafién, El conde-duque de Olivares (La pasién de mandar), p. 99. Doctor Marafién, 
though he considers unjust the charge of codicia brought against Olivares, grants him 
among other weaknesses three that are significant: that he was obsessed by his passion for 
rule; that he had not the flair for the financial that his father had demonstrated in governing 
Sicily and Naples; that he lacked, in his early years, at least, the austerity of character 
which had made that father shun sensual pursuits. See ibid., pp. 16, 113-117, 314. Given 
the state of the National Treasury and the docile, indolent, pleasure-loving temperament 
of the young king who had assumed for Spain the reins of destiny, these were precisely the 
defects which were bound to prove fatal for the nation—especially when they were accom- 
panied by an energy that knew no limits and an astuteness which made fools of those who 
did not look beneath the surface of his words. Marafién says (p. 105) : “Que fué Olivares un 
hombre astuto es innegable, desgraciadamente para su memoria . . . ” Moreover, this his- 
torian adds (pp. 105-106) : ““Y para las negociaciones complicadas con los ministros extran- 
jeros solfa invitarles a pasear en sus coches . . . ya por los alrededores de Madrid, ya en 
largas jornadas con el pretexto de partidas de caza.’’ And if the Conde-Duque could not him- 
self go for pressure of business, it is perhaps well to remember that Olivares’ brother-in- 
law, the Marqués de Alcafices, had on January 15, 1622 been appointed to the strategic 
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“astuteness and insincerity” which not only foreign ambassadors dis- 
covered to their dismay but which some native historians of the day 
underline with bitterness. 

Matias de Novoa, at one time a spy for Olivares and later his bitter 
enemy, gives a dark picture of the privado’s method of obtaining power 
and the evil ends to which he put it. He points out that in days when 
Lerma and Uceda had been in command, the Conde’s theme-song for the 
young prince had been “quieren [los vasallos] al primer ministro, mas no 
le quieren privado sino un criado que ayude templado y modesto .. .”’ 
Yet even in the first days of Philip IV’s reign, Olivares had made him- 
self ‘‘duefio absoluto de la voluntad del rey.””” What was more, as Novoa 
ironically observes (11. 348-349): 


. . . refirié [Olivares] al rey que muchos, viéndole de tan pocos afios, se le querfan 
introducir a darle consejos y gobernarle, y que esto seria hacerle caer a cada paso 
en notable confusién y se perturbaria todo el buen gobierno en que él pensaba 
. .. seria cortar el hilo al mayor curso de buenos efectos que pensaba obrar en 
su servicio y bien de sus vasallos ...haciéndole el mayor, m4s grande, mds 
amado y temido que hubiesen tenido los siglos. 


And then the historian gives (p. 350) a list of the many “reforms” that 
Olivares was promising the people; among others, ‘‘habfan de ser casti- 
gados los malos y los que derechamente no hubiesen cumplido con sus 
obligaciones y oficios.” To make good this promise, Olivares—taking on 
the réle of Lycurgus, as we have seen above—begins to insinuate to the 
young King (pp. 370-371) the need of an exemplary punishment for the 
edification of such as had not fulfilled their public obligations, and for 
that lesson the Conde-Duque found a scape-goat in don Rodrigo de 
Calderén, whose head was, in the name of justice, delivered up to his 
vassals. 

Just so, in La prudencia en la mujer, the malignant Infante don Juan 
had urged on the young king the need of playing justiciero. When, as 
Juan claims (m1. v. 302b), his predecessor had left 


e] reino despechado, 
los vasallos destruidos, 
los leales desterrados, 
los ricos-hombres ya pobres, 
abatidos los hidalgos 
y todo el reino perdido... ; 





office of “montero mayor.” Is he the “don Alvaro” who, “en traje de caza,” accompanies the 
plotters on their trip? 

7 Memorias, i, 105-107, 400-401. Cf. Sra. Ballesteros’ identical statement quoted below 
concerning the Infante don Juan’s power over Fernando. 
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when these were the conditions; when the whole kingdom was crying to 
Heaven in protest and demanding punishment, it was time to take action 
against those responsible for such conditions. Don Juan craftily advises 
(m1. v. 302b): 

Sol de Espajfia sois, sefior; 

deshagan los rayos claros 

de la justicia las nubes 

que su luz han eclipsado. 


And in this same scene, too, he urges him (301c) to “‘begin his reign by 
undoing injustices—to the end that his vassals respect and adore him’’; 
“to leave the beasts in their solitary mountains and hunt out, in the rdéle 
of just king, those who were working him harm in the city.” The King 
responds to this evil advice by giving order, as we have seen, that the 
“traitorous Caravajales” be seized and sent to the gallows, their fate to 
serve as an example to all Spain. It was just so that Rodrigo de Calderén 
had gone to his death—though mot the Caravajales, for Tirso has in this 
detail departed from his sources. According to the chronicles, the two 
brothers had, at Ferdinand’s command, been dashed from the heights of 
the Pefia de Martos. For this cruel injustice to his mother’s loyal advis- 
ers, the King was, at God’s bar of justice, given the death sentence thirty 
days later, and at History’s the name of “El Emplazado.” 

How Tirso dealt, or planned to deal, with their life history, we cannot 
say, for if he ever put on paper the Los dos Caravajales which he promised 
in the concluding lines of La prudencia en la mujer, the play has been lost 
to posterity. If write it he did, we may be sure that the dénouément was 
that of the tragic chronicle. If he did not, one might, of course, reason 
that he felt that the publication of Lope’s La inocente sangre (in 1622- 
23) made a second play on this theme superfluous, or that he had 
reached the conclusion that a sequel would be dangerous and so aban- 
doned his earlier intention. But Tirso was no coward. ‘Mejor me aco- 
modo al espiritu temerario que al pusilanime,”’ Saurina tells Pedro 
Armengol in El bandolero,”* and no one who has read Tirso’s works in 
their entirety can doubt that she was speaking for Tirso. Moreover, so 
successful was he in the double entendre that is La prudencia en la mujer 
that there is no reason to think that he would have hesitated to write 
its sequel. And in this connection one must remember that he not only 
wrote La prudencia, but that he printed it in 1634 in the Tercera parte 
of his plays,’® at a time when Philip was still King and Olivares at the 


8 Deleytar aprovechando, ed. cit., p. 213*. 
79 It was put out under the aegis of one don Francisco Lucas de Avila, a “nephew” of the 
author, who may or may not be suppositional. 
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height of his power. 

Yet surely with all the many analogies that have been shown to exist, 
La prudencia en la mujer can hardly fail to be a de regimine principum 
in dramatic form, one which, for all the anonymity provided by history’s 
revolving wheel, is almost as timely, as pertinent, and as frank as Lisén 
y Biedma’s Desengafto de rey y apuntamientos para su gobierno. If I am 
right in this conclusion, then the exact date of its composition, the cir- 
cumstances of its presentation, and its effect on relations between the 
dramatist and the King become of deepest interest. They would deserve 
consideration even in the case of a minor dramatist and a second-rate 
play. In that of a drama as beautiful as La prudencia en la mujer and of 
a major poet whom the Royal Junia in early 1625 banished from the 
court on the charge of writing ‘“comedias ...de malos incentivos y 
ejemplos,” they take on an extraordinary importance. 

If the characters and spiritual atmosphere of Tirso’s play should be 
identified with figures and conditions that existed in those early years of 
Philip and Olivares’ rule, then March 31, 1621 (the date of the young 
King’s accession), can hardly be questioned as an ab quo for the date of 
La prudencia en la mujer. A definite ad quem for its composition may, 
in my opinion, be found in a letter of Almansa y Mendoza, dated March 
13, 1623, wherein he tells us (pp. 169-170): 


Nombré el Rey, Nuestro Sefior, por médicos de su familia al Doctor Ordoiiez, 
CatedrAtico que era de Sigiienza; al Doctor Leonardo Garcfa; al Doctor Ladrén; 
al Doctor Canseco de Valladolid: al Doctor Salazar, Catedratico de Alcala; 
y al Doctor Mufioz. Y por médicos de la familia de la Reina, al Doctor Garzén 
y al Doctor Velasco. 


Written surely before these appointments was Tirso’s exhortation to the 
King (m1. i. 300b): 

Recebid médicos sabios, 

hidalgos y bien nacidos, 

de solares conecidos, 

sin raza, nota o resabios 

de ajena y contraria ley.*® 


But it would seem reasonably certain also that La prudencia en la mujer 
was at least finished after the death of don Rodrigo de Calderén on Oc- 


80 One might argue, of course, that this advice is almost inevitable, granting the earlier 
scenes of the doctor, Ishmael. But one must also remember in this connection three things: 
1) the scenes of the falling picture and the concomitant poison motif are not found in the 
chronicle of Ferdinand IV, but have been borrowed from the life of another king; 2) that 
all other advice which the Queen gives in her abbreviated espejo has been shown to be 
very timely; 3) that certain other plays of Tirso, written at approximately this time—for 
example El drbol del mejor fruto—are strongly anti-Semitic. See n. 12 above on this pcint. 
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tober 21, 1621, and after the dissolution of the Cortes on November 19 
of that same year.* As we shall see, there is even some reason for thinking 
it may have been concluded after the seventeenth birthday of young 
Philip on April 8, 1622. Indeed, we may here anticipate our final conclu- 
sions as to the date of the play and say it is virtually certain to the pres- 
ent critic that La prudencia en la mujer was finished between October 
21, 1621, and March 13, 1623. Further evidence—while not conclusive— 
suggests that Tirso probably ended his task in the summer of 1622. 
The Queen, in handing over power to her fledgling son, begins (11. i. 

299c): 

Pues los deseados dias, 

hijo y sefior, se han llegado 

en que el cielo os ha sacado 

hoy de las tutelas mfas, 

y de diez y siete afios 

a vuestro cargo tomdis 

el gobierno... . 


Yet Fernando, in so far as it is possible to set a definite date when he took 
over the reins of government from his mother, may be said to have done 
so in the late autumn or early winter of 1301 when the long-awaited bull 
of legitimization arrived and was, after mass had been sung, read in the 
great cathedral of Burgos before the nobility of that city. At that time, 
Fernando was hardly sixteen.* Almost immediately Enrique takes cogni- 
zance of the fact that his position has changed, and hardly has the chant 
of the mass died away, when he and Juan Nufiez, with the connivance 
of one Gonzalo Gémez de Candelas, manage to separate the youth from 
his mother by what was supposedly a four-day hunting trip in Leén but 
was in reality a ruse to get him away indefinitely from the Queen and 


8 Before he finished the Cigarrales, he had apparently started leafing the old chronicles 
of Marfa de Molina and her inept son. There is a detail in the Cigarrales which points in 
that direction. Don Juan de Salcedo (who changes his name to don Jacinto de C4rdenas) 
takes with him a servant named Carrillo, one of whose distinguishing characteristics is his 
very great loyalty to his master. The name is found in only one other place in Tirso’s entire 
works, that is in La prudencia en la mujer. It is logical to suppose that it was suggested by 
the name of Alfonso Ruiz Carrillo, loyal vassal of dofia Marfa de Molina, according to the 
chronicles. See Ballesteros, p. 125; also Morel-Fatio, p. 55. 

82 He was born Dec. 6, 1285. The bull of legitimization was issued Sept. 6, 1301; the news 
reached Marfa de Molina around mid-November of that year, when the Queen Regent was 
in Burgos. Straightway, “al dia siguiente, muy temprano manda [ella] llamar a don Diego 
de Haro y a don Juan Nufiez de Lara, para que los accompafien a ella y al monarca, que 
van a ofr misa cantada en la catedral. Terminada la misa, dofia Maria ordena se convoque 
inmediatamente a cuantas personas de calidad se hallen en Burgos y cuando todos se han 
reunido, manda leer en medio del templo, la bula de la legitimacién.” See Ballesteros, pp. 
25, 135-136, 141. 
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her power over him. On this trip the ambitious don Juan joins them, and 
in the words of dofia Maria’s biographer (p. 141): 


El infante don Juan en poco tiempo se hab{fa aduefiado de la voluntad del rey y 
no seria facil derribarle del puesto que ocupaba. Desde entonces seria él quien 
guiarfa los pasos del monarca, de modo que a don Enrique no le quedaba mis 
postura que situarse enfrente del avisado don Juan... .# 


Meanwhile the mother, having awaited some days the return of her son, 
went alone to Vitoria to meet the governor of Navarre on a matter that 
could well involve trouble with France. 

The small changes Tirso has made in the chronicles are, I believe, 
significant for the date of the play. History states that Fernando left 
Burgos to go to Leén; but in La prudencia en la mujer, Fernando leaves 
Madrid for Toledo. In order to go hunting, the King, according to fact, 
failed to attend the important meeting in Navarre; Tirso would have it that 
he dissolved the Cortes in order to do so. The Fernando of the chronicles 
left in late autumn for this trip (shortly after the middle of November), 
as Philip did in 1622. Tirso’s Fernando would seem to have started out 
in the heat of the summer. The young king, as he makes ready to depart, 
gives orders (1. iii. 301a): 

prevenid 
a mi cazador mayor; 
que hoy, a pesar del calor, 
he de salir de Madrid. 


The dramatist, it would seem, was reflecting the weather in which he was 
working, not that of the hunting trip of either Fernando or Philip IV. 
Similarly, he perhaps had in mind the age of his sovereign in 1622 (i.e., 
seventeen), not the age at which either lad had assumed the powers of 
government.* 

There are facts in Tirso’s life which make it logical that he should have 
finished the play shortly before mid-June, 1622. On this date Tirso was 
apparently in Madrid, for he took part in the literary fiestas celebrating 
the canonization of Ignatius de Loyola and other saints. In order to at- 
tend the vejamen, Tirso had to hurry back from Zaragoza. For on the 


83 So, too, Olivares had at first shared authority with his uncle, don Baltasar de ZGfiiga, 
and so, too, had he, within a very short time, despoiled him of it—by poison, according to 
unjust gossip, when don Baltasar died in October, 1622. See G. Maraifién, pp. 49, 56. 

* However, it should be remembered in this connection that Quevedo says erroneously 
in his Grandes anales (p. 595): “Don Felipe IV, Nuestro Sefior, sucedié a Felipe II] en 
diez y siete afios de su edad.” Moreover, in the Crénica de Fernando IV, the historian wrote 
of the young king and his hunting trip (ed. BAE, p. 121a): “E é1 commo ome que era de 
pequefia edad, que estonce eniraba en edad de diez ¢ siete afios .. . dfjole que le placfa e 
que lo queria facer.” 
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thirteenth day of May he was in that city attending a general meeting 
of his Order, a fact for which he himself vouches in his Historia de la 
Merced (1, f. 334). Thus Tirso was in the land of dofia Maria de Molina 
in the summer of 1622. He may, in reaching Zaragoza, even have passed 
through the little town of Molina, the same Molina that Sancho el Bravo 
had in 1293 turned over to his wife saying “por fazer bien et onrra a la 
reyna donna Maria, mi mujer, démosle la villa de Molina® con su al- 


% Quoted from NBAE , Discurso preliminar, tv, xxxiv. 

8 See Ballesteros, p. 76. Sra. Blanca de los Rfos has asked why Tirso should have taken 
as the second half of his pseudonym ‘‘de Molina.” She suggests, in her Obras draméticas 
completas, 1, 934b: “Recuérdese que en herdldica el emblema del apellido Molina era y es 
‘una rueda de molino,’ y la palabra Molina es la mitad del seudé6nimo de Tirso, sobrenombre 
originado, tal vez, del lugar en que el poeta pasé su infancia, que pudiera haber sido Mo- 
lina de Aragén, segGn los aragonesismos que abundan en La joya de las montafias y la 
predileccién de Téllez por cuanto atafie a la Corona de Arag6n y sus amplias noticias de la 
genealogia de la nobleza de aquel reino. (Esto es mera hipétesis.)” 

To attempt to explain why Gabriel Téllez should have chosen to add ‘“‘de Molina’”’ to 
the pastoral “Tirso” is undoubtedly to enter the field of the conjectural. He would seem 
to have taken the pseudonym around 1621. The poet had, on signing the autograph of the 
third Santa Juana in 1614, written “Fr. Gabriel Téllez”’; yet when he put out the Cigarrales 
de Toledo in late 1621, the title-page of the princeps, if we assume it carried the same word- 
ing as did the edition of 1624, read “compuestos por el Maestro Tirso de Molina, natural de 
Madrid.” Moreover, in the laudatory poems of both Lope de Vega and Castillo Solérzano 
which preface the book, he is referred to as ‘“‘Tirso,’”’ though the former had, in dedicating 
Lo fingido verdadero to him in September, 1620, addressed him as “Fr. Gabriel Téllez.” 
The dramatist had, in at least two early plays—La reptiblica al revés and El vergonzoso 
en palacio—appeared as a character with the name “Tarso.”” What is more, he had re- 
tained the latter name on publishing El vergonzoso in his Cigarrales de Toledo, though from 
his own words concerning this play two things are evident: 1) that it was given as a particu- 
lar after he returned from Santa Domingo in 1618, at which time the title réle was played 
by “uno de los mayores potentados de Castilla”; 2) the comedia at that time suffered some 
changes, “‘saliendo tan acendrada (el dia de hoy) de los que, sin pasién y con suficiencia, 
tienen a su cargo el expurgarla de palabras y acciones indecentes.” See Cigarrales, ed. cit., 
p. 118. 

Gabriel Téllez would appear, then, to have taken the pseudonym “Tirso de Molina” 
in the autumn of 1621 when he published the Cigarrales, at which time he would seem to 
have been reading the old chronicles of Marfa de Molina (see n. 81 above). And the form 
his nom de plume took may possibly be related to the protagonist of La prudencia, with 
whom he shared the family name of Téllez. For it must not be forgotten that Marfa de 
Molina was descended on her mother’s side from a Téllez. She was the daughter of don 
Alfonso de Molina (son of the union of Alfonso IX of Leén and dofia Berenguela the Great) 
and of his third wife, dofia Mayor Alfonso de Meneses, who was granddaughter (on the 
maternal side) of don Alfonso Téllez de Meneses. 

It is not impossible, then, that Tirso, when he added the geographical tag “de Molina” 
to his pseudonym, was asserting relationship, real or fancied, with the great Marfa—as 
Lope had claimed kinship with the Carpios. If this should be the correct explanation, then 
we know from Tirso’s own pen the fate of his claim. In Antona Garcia (11, iii), a play which 
was clearly written or rewritten in late 1622 or early 1623—see my study, “On the Date of 
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cazar, por juro de heredat, en toda su vida,” and the same one that 
forms part of the title of this noble Queen of Aragén. And it would be 
very strange if in the village of Molina many of the records having to 
do with her had not been conserved. Internal evidence, moreover, sug- 
gests that the play was done out of Madrid. The absence of satire in it 
against the criticos argues against Tirso’s having composed it while in 
the court—particularly since the vejamen of June, 1622, in which he took 
part, carried many an arrow aimed in the direction of that school. There 
is, in fact, no reflection whatsoever of any aspect of the Madrilenian 
literary scene, or of the turbulence that characterized the poetic world 
at that time, though, as every student of his theatre knows, Tirso was 
not only deep in the fray by the time he published the Cigarrales,® but 
he continued to make one opportunity after another in his plays of this 
period to satirize the crfticos. 

And, finally, there are relationships in Tirso’s life, at least after the 
year 1620, which make it possible that this play may have been written 
for private performance before some of the Aragonese descendants of the 





Five Plays by Tirso de Molina,” Hisp. Rev., x (1942), 198-208—the following conver- 
sation takes place in the inn of Mollorido between the “Seventh Castilian” (unquestion- 
ably Tirso’s mouth-piece) and a Portuguese: 

Portugués 2°: 4Y vos? 


Castellano 7°: Vengo de Madrid, 
huyendo casi. 

Portugués 2°: jPor Dios! 
Pues, gqué os sucedié? 

Castellano 7°: Tener 


enemigos y envidiosos . . . 
Portugués 2°: ;Llamdisos? 
Castellano 7°: Decirlo dudo, 
que hasta el nombre me quité 
la envidia. 
But Tirso’s pseudonym could have another explanation. He may have fashioned it after 
such caballeresque phrases as Amadts de Gaula, Tristan de Leonis. In which case, he may 
merely be asserting that his family originally came from the same little village in Aragén 
that is so closely associated with Marfa de Molina’s name. 

87 Nor is there any historical evidence of La prudencia en la mujer’s having been produced 
in the court in the early years of Philip IV’s reign. It is not found among any of the several 
lists of plays we have of the 1620’s—neither in those given in the palace in 1622-23, nor 
in the list which Roque de Figueroa took to Valencia in 1624, nor in that which Jer6nimo 
Amella had in his possession in June, 1628. Yet all these lists contain plays from Tirso’s 
pen. See Rennert, The Spanish Stage, pp. 234-236; El Averiguador, segunda época (Madrid, 
1871), pp. 7-11; Henri Merimée, Spectacles et comédiens @ Valencia (Toulouse-Paris, 
1913), pp. 169-178. I have searched diligently, too, in various other directions, but to no 
avail. Indeed, I have found no record of a performance anywhere during Philip’s life or his 
successor’s. For presentations given in the eighteenth century, see Ada M. Coe, Cat. bibl. 
y critico de las comedias anunciadas en los periédicos de Madrid, 1661-1819 (Baltimore-Lon- 
don, 1935), p. 188. Its first performance there listed is in 1785. 
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great families which he has glorified in La prudencia en la mujer. Tirso 
was, in 1621-22, closely tied up with the illustrious Benaventes*® (i.e., 
the Pimentels) and through them with the Benavides-Bazans. His con- 
nections with the Benavente family during the period would seem to 
have extended in at least three directions: with the ancient eighth Conde- 
Duque; with his son, Jerénimo Pimentel; and with different members of 
the Alagén family (i.e., the SAstogos) who were, as we shall see, closely 
related by marriage to this same don Jerénimo. We are not here concerned 
with Tirso’s connections with the eighth Conde-Duque de Benavente*™ 


88 T have already had occasion to deal with his relation to the Benaventes in my study 
“On the Date of Five Plays by Tirso,” pp. 191-197, but the information there is incomplete 
for the present study. The Pimenteiro family, for it was originally Portuguese (and even 
in Philip IV’s time held properties in Portugal), had migrated first to Galicia and from 
there into Castile during the time of Ferdinand the Great. During this monarch’s reign, 
it became linked with the roya! house of Leén and later with that of Arag6n. Through re- 
peated marriages, the ties with Portugal, Le6én, and Aragén had often been renewed. In the 
time of Juan I of Castilla, the titular head of the house, don Juan Alfonso Pimentel, “‘maes- 
tre de Avis,”’ was, for services rendered, given the town of Benavente (Leén) and with it 
the title “Conde y Duque de Benavente.” And from the days of Juan II the family had 
been tightly linked with the Lunas and Aragéns: Dofia Juana Pimentel (daughter of the 
second count of Benavente and dofia Leonor Henrfquez; granddaughter of the first Almi- 
rante, D. Alonso Henrfquez and D* Juana de Mendoza, “la Ricahembra”’) had married D. 
Alvéro de Luna, condestable de Castilla, whereas her sister, dofia Beatriz, had wed D. 
Enrique de Aragén, son of Ferdinand I of Arag6n. The tie with the Luna family was 
strengthened when D. Alonso Alfonso Pimentel, “llamado el franco,” married D* Maria 
Vigil de Quifiones, “hija de D. Diego Hernandez Vigil de Quifiones (merino mayor de 
Asturias, sefior de la vasa de Luna) y de D* Maria de Toledo.” Henceforward, the title 
“Conde de Luna” belonged to the second Pimental. The bonds between the Pimentals and 
the Lunas (so bound up with Aragén and its history) were renewed for a third time when 
the eighth Conde-Duque de Benavente (whom Tirso has eulogized so warmly) married in 
first nuptials D* Catalina Vigil de Quifiones, “hija Gnica [y heredera] de D. Luis Vigil de 
Quifiones, quinto conde de Luna”—at which time the estate of the Lunas (for lack of male 
issue) became incorporated with that of the Benaventes. 

The eighth Conde de Benavente had, after the death of D* Catalina, taken for his second 
wife D® Mencfa de Zfifiiga y Requesens, “linaje de los Graios de Catalufia,” and don Je- 
rénimo Pimentel, whose life also touches Tirso’s, was one of the many sons of this second 
marriage. With his family, too, the bonds with northeast Spain were to be renewed. For 
the information given above, see MS. 11569 (B. N.), Casa de los Condes de Benavente, 
written by one “don Domingo de Ascargota, criado de la casa de los Condes de Benavente.” 
The information was apparently first got together in 1656. 

8° Nevertheless, it should be remembered that Tirso has included in the Cigarrales 
(pp. 320-324) a poem in praise of him, one which they had “just sent him from Madrid” 
and one which almost certainly was written in 1619 or early 1620, since the eighth Conde- 
Duque is referred to as “el vice-Filipo . . . nuestro espafiol Numa.” He had charge of for- 
eign affairs during Philip III’s absence in Portugal and the illness that followed. The Casa 
de los Condes de Benavente (B. N., MS. 11569) tells us: “Fué . . . su Majestad a Portugal; 
dejéle [al Conde de Benavente] el cuidado de ofr en su ausencia los embajadores.”’ More- 
over, Tirso pays splendid tribute to his memory—he died Nov. 8, 1621—in La jingida Ar- 
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but instead with those existing between the dramatist and don Jerénimo’s 
family. La fingida Arcadia was written as a particular between November 
8, 1621, and March 1, 1623—probably in the fall of 1622°°—to celebrate 
the nuptials of Felipe Centellas (a friend and possibly a relative of 
Jer6énimo Pimentel) to an Italian countess named Lucrecia, whom I have 
not been able as yet to identify. Don Jerénimo is “el mejor huésped que 
honré en nuestro siglo a Italia . . . famoso Pimentel, sol en las armas y 
blasén de Benavente.’’ He was married to Marfa Eugenia de Bazan y 
Benavides,” fourth marquesa de Santa Cruz; and in the Cigarrales (pp. 





cadia (1, iv. 438), where he is again “aquel Numa, aquel Catén.” I strongly suspect another 
compliment to him in the following involved metaphor in the Cigarrales (p. 197) : “Madrid 
. .. cabeza en lo secular del mundo, si en lo espiritual Roma, y en fin tan superior a todas 
las dem4s poblaciones registradas del Sol, que si el fuego, como rey de los elementos, tiene su 
esfera sobre los dem4s, Madrid, edificada sobre el de sus pedernales, postrandole a sus pies, 
puede honrarse con el blasén del primer cielo, jurisdiccion de la luna, en cuya superficie cén- 
cava ha dado la filosofia natural habitacién a sus invisibles llamas.” In deciphering this very 
obscure passage, it should be remembered that Marco Antonio, who speaks these words, is a 
brother-in-law of “don Artal de Aragén,” almost certainly a real person. See n. 92. 

I an, in fact, very inclined to think that there is much more of the factual in the Ciga- 
rrales than has been recognized. For instance, the don Miguel, “libre y burlador, satfrico de 
toda ocupacién amorosa” (p. 102), is don Miguel de Monsalve—Tirso himself lets the name 
slip (p. 329)—and he is probably related to the Francisco de Monsalve, “‘sobrino de [1 
cardenal] Quiroga,” who waged a legal battle with don Jerénimo de Miranda Vivero over 
the cigarral de Mal pica. See G. Maraiién’s Elogio y nostalgia de Toledo (Madrid, 1941), p. 
50. Anarda, beloved of don Suero (perhaps don Suero de Quifiones y Acufia, to whom Los 
cigarrales de Toledo is dedicated?) must be Ana del Rio, if the lovers’ mote and Tirso’s ex- 
planation mean anything (p. 95): 

Hoy por vos, Anade, el rio 

pasa a nado mi fe honrada; 

por vos nada y sin vos jnada! 
The author elucidates: “Agradecida fué de los entendidos la agudeza del mote, conociendo 
quién era la dama a quien servia el duefio del y la correspondencia con que era pagado, 
ponderando el ver incluido en el verso primero su nombre y sobrenombre con tanto artificio, 
puesta que hubo escrupulosos que dijeron ser falta reprobada en las empresas . . . el apro- 
vecharse o jugar el vocablo en ellas.”” The don Fernando, director of cermonies in these 
fiestas of the Imperial City, may possibly be don Fernando de Toledo of the house of Alba. 
See Cigarrales, p. 93. 

% For date, see my study “‘On the Date of Five Plays by Tirso de Molina,” Hisp. Rev., 
x (1942), 191-197. 

%1 The Bazdns, “una de las doce [casas] de ricos hombres del reino de Navarra,” and the 
Benavides of Leén had long been interrelated by marriage. Alvaro de BazAn, the founder of 
the marqueses de Santa Cruz (one branch of the Bazdns), had married dofia Mencfa de 
Quijfiones, and of this marriage had been born Mencia Manuel (sic) de Bazdn, “‘esposa de 
Juan de la Cueva y Benavides, Comendador de Biedma.”’ What is more, in each generation 
thereafter of this same line, some Baz4n married a Benavides. Don Jerénimo’s wife herself 
was daughter of the second Marqués de Santa Cruz, don Alvaro de Bazan y Benavides. Her 
mother was dofia Guiomar Manrique de Lara, daughter of Bernardino Manrique de Lara 
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320-324), Tirso has included a poem written in honor of the marriage of 
their daughter, Teresa Pimentel y Bazan, to one of the Sastago family of 
Aragon:* i.e., Blasco de Alagén, fourth marqués de Villasor, “conde de 
Monte-Santo en el reino de Cerdefia,” where he was stationed.” What 
is more, the third cigarral is concerned with the fortunes of don Artal de 





(“Comendador de Herrera, de la Orden de Calatrava, de la Casa de los Duques de Né- 
jera”) and of dofia Ana de Castro. She inherited the title of 4th Marquesa de Santa Cruz 
when her elder brother died. Moreover, the BazAns and Benavides, it should be noted, were 
closely linked up almost from the first with the illustrious family of the Condes-Duques de 
Benavente. The same Alvaro de Baz4n, mentioned above—from whom the line of the 
Marqueses de Santa Cruz stems—was the son of Pedro de Bazfn (died Dec. 5, 1429) 
and his first wife, dofia Teresa de Meneses (hija de Juan Alonso Pimentel, primer conde de 
Benavente y de la condesa dofia Juana de Meneses). And again, the third Pedro de Bazan, 
“juntamente con su hermana dofia Marfa [de Meneses Pimental], fué llamado en 1440 al 
Condado de Benavente por el Conde Rodrigo Alonso de Pimental, su tfo, en falta de des- 
cendencia.” And the town of Benavides (Le6n), according to the Espasa Encyclopedia, 
“pertenecié a la jurisdicci6én de] Conde de Luna, quien nombraba los corregidores y jueces.”” 
For all other genealogical information in this note, see Garcfa Carraffa, Enciclopedia herdl- 
dica y genealégica (under the names Bazdn and Benavides). There are other names found 
in the tables of these families that could well be significant for Tirso’s life and theatre. 

% Berni says of the Sdstagos (p. 170) : “Este antiguo condado en el reino de Aragén viene 
desde el sefior rey, don Jaime de Aragén . . . Facil me serfa hacer un tomo, delineando la 
antiqufssima nobleza de esta ilustrfsima familia . . . E] actual poseedor es el excelentfsimo 
sefior don Vicente Fernandez de Cérdoba y Alagén, . . . conde de Sdstago.” Berni quotes as 
sources for any study of this family’s genealogy: 1) Zurita’s Anales de Aragén; 2) two sepa- 
rate works of don José Pellicer, who, in addition to publishing the history of the family 
“con el Arbol genealégico y ramas,” also put out in Madrid Los servicios de don Blasco de 
Alagén, Marqués de Villasor, Conde de Monte-Santo en el reino de Cerdefia; 3) one of don 
Tom4s Tamayo de Vargas, who wrote ‘un memorial . . . de dicha nobilfsima familia de 
Alag6n.” Berni does not mention Tirso’s Genealogia de la Casa de Sdstago, which P. Harda 
and Alvarez Baena state was printed in 1640. Sra. Blanca de los Rfos tells us that Tirso’s 
genealogy of this family has been included in the history—as yet in MS—which he wrote of 
the Mercedarians. See her Obras dramdticas completas, 1, 957a. It should not be forgotten 
either that Tirso dedicated his Cuarta parte in 1635 to “Don Martin Artal de Alagén, 
Conde de Sd4stago, Marqués de Aguilar, sefior de la casa de Espes, y de la villa de Pina, 
Camarlengo de Aragén y el que lleva e] Estoque desnudo en las Cortes Reales, gentilhombre 
de la Camara del Rey, Nuestro Sefior, su Capitan de la Guarda Tudesca, Comendador Mayor 
del Reyno de Aragén, y de la villa de Alcafiiz, de la Orden de Calatrava, etc.” 

% Don Jerénimo later took up residence in Cerdefia. In the aforesaid MS dealing with 
the Benaventes, we read: “Don Jer6nimo Pimental, comendador de Calasparra de la Orden 
de San Juan, General de la Caballerfa de Milan. Sucedié a su hermano D. Alonso en este 
oficio [after the death of the latter in the defense of Vercelli]. Fué gran soldado y murié 
en el gobierno de Cerdefia.” There is, in my opinion, no reason to assume that Tirso was 
ever there. In fact, the lack of realistic detail in the section dealing with Cerdefia would 
argue the contrary. I suspect that the Italian settings of so many of Tirso’s plays are due 
to his relations with the Benaventes and their related branches. This connection may also 
well explain his “lusitanismo.” 
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Aragén, who married one dofia Victoria, and much of the action of this 
part of the book takes place in Cerdefia. 

Now the Alagéns represented, in Garcia Carraffa’s words, “‘linaje de 
ricos hombres de naturaleza e infanzones y uno de los mas nobles de 
Aragén”’; and according to this same authority, the first ‘‘Artal’’ received 
from the King don Sancho (whose daughter he married) “‘/a villa de 
Alagén (Zaragoza), cuyo nombre tomé por apellido, llamandose desde 
entonces Artal Alagén y siendo con su mujer el progenitor de la ilustre 
descendencia de este linaje.’” Thus Tirso’s life around 1621-22 was 


linked with don Jerénimo Pimentel’s, and through the wife and daughter. 


of this Benavente, it touched the Benavides-Bazans and the Alagéns. 
Remembering the dramatist’s connection with these families in 1621- 
22, as evidenced in the cancién of the third cigarral and La fingida 


There is either an “Artal” or a “Blasco” in each generation. The family is tightly linked 
up with the Urreas, the Coronels, the Lunas, and the Centellas, all names of importance for 
Tirso and his theatre. Don Ximeno de Urrea, “famous caballero del tiempo de D. Jaime 
I...cas6 con D* Maria Rodriguez Viel y Palavicino, perteneciente por su madre a la 
Real Casa de Portugal; e hija suya fué . . . D* Eva de Urrea, casada con D. Artal de Alagén, 
hijo de D. Blasco” (Linajes de Aragén, Revista Quincenal, 1-11 [1910-13]; see under “Ur- 
reas”). There were various other marriages between the Urreas and the Alagéns, and in 
this connection it should be remembered: 1) that some of the copies of Tirso’s Tercera parte 
that exist today are dedicated to “D. Antonio de Urrea, Capitan general del Reyno de 
Cerdefia”; 2) that the noble protagonist of El celoso prudente is called “don Sancho de 
Urrea,” a descendant of the Kings of Aragon, though the setting is in Prague. 

The Cornels (written by Tirso “Coronels’’) had a branch in the same little town of Ala- 
g6n and were intermarried with the family of that name, as well as with the Lunas. Under 
“Cornel,” Garcia Carraffa (who seeks to distinguish between the ‘“‘Coronels and the “Cor- 
nels”) says: “En la villa de Alag6n (Zaragoza) radicé una linea dimanada de la rama troncal 
de este linaje.” This branch is supposed to have originated with Pedro Cornel, an illegiti- 
mate son of Pedro Cornel de Luna who was married to dofia Urraca Artal de Luna. Tirso’s 
La firmeza en la hermosura, which contains an episode of a falling picture that is very similar 
to the scenes in La prudencia, has to do with the marriage of dofia Elena Coronel with D. 
Juan de Urrea, and the setting is “Zaragoza y sus immediaciones.” The heroine’s rival is 
dofia Josefa de Luna. This play was, in my opinion, also written while Tirso was in Aragon, 
and probably as a particular for the Coronels or Urreas. The aya and lifelong friend of 
Marfa de Molina was a Coronel. Their descendants might well have had many records of 
the queen that were available to Tirso. 

The Centellas (of the Oliva family) were tied up by marriage with both the Urreas and 
the Alagéns. Don Lope Ximénez de Urrea (son of D. Pedro Ximénez de Urrea and his 
third wife D* Marfa Bardaxf, another name that has significance for Tirso’s theatre) had a 
daughter D* Beatriz who married “D. Francisco Gilabert de Centellas, hijo del Conde Oliva.” 
Moreover, Don Lope himself took for his second wife “‘dofia Catalina de Centellas.” Yet 
again, when Juana Ferndndez de Hijar (daughter of D. Alonso Ferndndez de Hijar and 
dofia Toda Centellas) married one “D. Artal de Alagén, sefior de Séstago y Pina,” they be- 
came “the progenitors of the Condes de Sdéstago.”’ And Tirso’s La fingida Arcadia was written 
as a particular to celebrate the marriage of don Felipe Centellas, a friend to don Jerénimo. 
Finally, “don Jaime de Centellas” of Valencia is, in Tirso’s EJ amor médico, rival of “don 
Gaspar de Benavides” from Toledo. 
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Arcadia; and remembering, too, his trip to Aragon in the latter year® 
and the lack of any evidence to connect La prudencia en la mujer with 
Madrid, it seems not unlikely that this play may have been done first 
in Aragon® for the Sastago who had married dofia Teresa Pimentel y 
Bazan, daughter to don Jerénimo and Maria Eugenia de Bazan y 
Benavides. 

But that Tirso on writing it had in mind also the Madrilenian branch 
of the Benavente-Benavides family seems probable, for it would logically 
have been through that house that Tirso should have hoped to influence 
the young King indirectly.’ Isabel, the Queen, was, as everyone knew, 


% We do not know when Tirso started out for Aragon. He was in Madrid part of 1621. 
Matias de los Reyes, on dedicating to him Sept. 21, 1622, El agravio agradecido, first makes 
clear his desire to leave the little town of Villanueva de la Serena and return to Madrid 
(his patria chica), then adds: “‘y cuando este natural amor no me llamara, la conversacién 
de V. P. (imdn de mi voluntad) era bastante para afectar mds este deseo. Quando estuve 
en esa Corte el atio passado, ofreci cum plir su mandato de bolverme a ella con toda presteza ...” 
Moreover, Pedro Arias (possibly Alonso Rem6n), on dedicating to Tirso some time before 
Sept. 16, 1621, his Primavera y Flor de los mejores Romances que han salido ahora nueva- 
mente en esta corte, makes no suggestion that would lead us to believe Tirso out of Madrid. 
And finally, his presence there in 1621 is suggested by the fact that he sent his Cigarrales 
to press some time between Philip IV’s accession and Oct. 8, 1621, since on the latter date 
Fr. Miguel Sanchez signed its aprobacién. And in dedicating his book to don Suero de Qui- 
fiones y Acufia, Tirso uses the phrase “ia buena fama y general aceptacién con que V. M. 
es amado en esta corte.” There is, on the other hand, no evidence, so far as I know, to sug- 
gest that Tirso was in Madrid the last two or so months of 1621 or the first five of the fol- 
lowing year. I strongly suspect that Tirso spent much of this time in Aragon. 

% That it was not done in Le6n (home of the Benavides), where much of the action takes 
place, is suggested by a geographical error which Tirso has carried over in La prudencia, 
I. vii. 289c, from Argote de Molina’s Nobleza del Andalucia. Tirso makes Benavides say: 
“Ya sabes que aquf en Valencia/de Alcdntara est4 fundado;/el solar de mi ascendencia.” 
Both Argote de Molina and Tirso should have written “Valencia de Don Juan.” See Morel- 
Fatio, Etudes sur l’ Es pagne, troisiéme série, p. 58. 

87 There is yet another conduit through which Tirso may possibly have hoped to bring 
his influence to bear. In La prudencia en la mujer, he has apparently made conscious effort 
throughout the play to exempt the representative of the Haros from the discredit which he 
heaps on Enrique, Juan, and the other dissidents—though it must be granted that don 
Diego Lépez de Haro plays a more admirable réle in the chronicles themselves than do the 
others. The titles of the Haro family, to whom the proud don Diego of La prudencia pre- 
sumably belonged, became incorporated with those of the Duque de Frias. The most power- 
ful representative of the Haros in Philip IV’s time was don Luis (son of the Marqués del 
Carpio) who was, in October, 1622, appointed “genti!-hombre de la boca del rey.” From the 
many other references concerning him found in the Noticias de Madrid (see “Indice ono- 
mAstico” under Carpio), he was evidently a warm personal friend of both the King and his 
brother Carlos. It was he who was eventually to supersede his uncle, the Conde-Duque de 
Olivares. At the time, however, that La prudencia en la mujer was written, relations between 
uncle and nephew were almost those of father and son. It therefore seems highly improbable 
that Tirso should have attempted to work through him. We should possibly reraember in 
connection with the Carpio family that Tirso’s Deleytar aprovechando was dedicated to 
“Don Luis Fernandez de Cérdova y Arze, Sefior de la villa del Carpio...” 
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inimical to Olivares, and her maid of honor in 1622 was none other than 
Jer6énimo Pimentel’s wife, Maria Eugenia de Bazin y Benavides, fourth 
Marquesa de Santa Cruz. The esteem in which she was held by her sov- 
ereign may be surmised by the account which is given in the Noticias de 
Madrid (p. 36) of her daughter’s marriage. When on September 25, 1622, 
the daughter, Isabel de la Cueva, was married to her maternal uncle (the 
Marqués de Xavalquinto), the King and Queen not only attended the 
wedding but, by way of further distinction, ate in public with the bride, 
a thing, the chronicler assures us, that was ‘“‘muy de ver... y el novio 
comié con el Conde de Benavente, Mayordomo Mayor de la Reina...” 
This Conde de Benavente, ninth of the house, was in 1627 to be banished 
from Court, under circumstances that are somewhat obscure.** 

It was a fate which Tirso had met two years before for reasons that 
are even less clear. In the Junta de Reformacién, appointed by Philip IV 
early in his reign, which met in regular session on March 6, 1625, Tirso de 
Molina was banished from Madrid for a period of some years and for- 
bidden to write more plays. The minutes of the Junta begin as follows: 
“Tratése del escdndalo que causa un fraile Mercedario, que se llama el 
maestro Téllez, por otro nombre Tirso, con comedias que hace profanas y 
de malos incentivos y ejemplos.”** Did, perhaps, royal or ministerial 
enmity lie behind this banishment? The answer is probably yes. In 
the first place Tirso did not, as is evident, feel the admiration for Philip 


% See Noticias de Madrid, p. 158. This ninth Conde-Duque had received his father’s 
position as mayordomo in the palace when the latter died on Nov. 8, 1621. As early as June 
18, 1622, he was having his troubles with the King. On that date, according to the same 
chronicler (p. 27), as the result of an incident with the Marqués de Almazén (“‘caballerizo 
mayor”) over the jurisdiction of their respective offices, both the ninth Conde-Duque and 
the Marqués were ordered to leave the court temporarily for their estates. On April 29, 
1627, the same chronicler relates other and more serious difficulties with the King and 
Olivares: ‘‘A 29 [de Abril] se despos6-en palacio de secreto el Conde de Benavente, Mayor- 
domo Mayor de la Reina, Nuestra Sefiora . . . con dofia Ana Sandi, Marquesa de Valde- 
fuentes y de la Ribera . . . Pretendié el novio que la diesen almohada; no lo consiguié y 
se fueron a velar a la ermita del Angel de la Guarda fuera de la Puente Segoviana, y de allf 
se fueron a Portugal.” Yet in the Casa de los Condes de Benavente, one reads of this ninth 
count (MS. 11569, B. N., f. 24”): “Su Majestad le hizo merced del oficio de Mayordomo 
Mayor, y en este oficio murié de sentimiento de verse desfavorecido del rey cuando la lealtad y 
amor con que sirvid y el querer excusar algunos lances, de que did cuenta al Conde de Olivares, 
fué causa de mandarle retirar a su casa sin hacerle merced, ni habérsele pagado los gajes 
que le quedaron debiendo del tiempo que sirvié para satisfacer sus empefios, que fueron 
muchos.” According to this account, his first wife was dofia Marfa Ponce de Leén, daughter 
of the third duque de Arcos; his second, dofia Leonor Marfa Pimentel, hermana del Mar- 
qués de Tabara.” See also Noticias de Madrid, p. 40. This is the Conde-Duque de Benavente 
whose portrait Vel4squez painted in 1648. 

%® See Angel Gonzélez Palencia, “Quevedo, Tirso, y las comedias ante la Junta de Re- 
formacién,” BRAE, xxv (1946), 83. 
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IV that he had felt for his father.’ Already by October, 1621, he 
was, as we have seen, complaining of the mercedes that the King was 
handing out too lavishly. In the summer of 1622 (if our arguments 
for the date are accepted), he was writing La prudencia en la mujer 
and promising a second play Los dos Caravajales, which could not, 
from its very title, fail to be dangerous. There are darts, plenty of 
them, in other works of this same year, as well as in 1623 and 1624, which 
were aimed in Philip’s and Olivares’ direction.“ In March of 1625, as 
we have seen, he was banished from Madrid for “‘comedias . . . pro- 
fanas . . . de malos incentivos y ejemplos”! In January of the following 
year, as the King was setting out for Zaragoza, Luis Vélez de Guevara, 
in a memorial to his Majesty (one written in verse)'™ begs for an ayuda 
de costa with which to buy a new suit. Claiming that “agora son mas que 
nunca sus escudos menester para caminar con vos,” he promises that in 
return he will be 

en todo el Pentecostés 

de las alabanzas vuestras 

eterno versifiquier, 

m4s digna haciendo su musa 

del siempre verde laurel. 

i Malos anos para Arceo 

y el fraile de la Merced!!™ 


Apparently the Mercedarian friar and Arceo'™ had not been “eternal 
versifiers” to Philip’s glory. 


100 Tt was, no doubt, partly a question of the treatment of his religious order. Sefiora de 
los Rios states in El enigma biogrdfico (1928, p. 46) : “Cuéntanos el cronista de su orden que 
cuantas esperanzas se prometfan los Mercedarios de la proteccién de Felipe III y de Aliaga 
murieron para ellos con el rey, y hallamos que todo el teatro de Tirso anterior a la muerte 
de Felipe el Piadoso (1621) es adicto y todo el posterior a esa fecha de oposicién decidida a 
Felipe IV y al de Olivares . . . ” In the study preliminary to El vergonzoso en palacio, Sra. 
de los Rfos states, Obras completas, 1, 299: “‘. . . sus sAtiras polfticas [las de Tirso] iban 
flechadas hasta 1621 a Lerma y D. Rodrigo Calder6n; y desde, 1621 al Conde Duque de 
Olivares y a Quevedo, mezclado a la polftica de Olivares...” 

101 T shall have to leave the burden of proof for this statement until later. 

1 MS. 3797, fol. 253, B. N. First published by Bonilla y San Martin in the Revista de 
Aragén (1902), pp. 573-583. Five of the poems there included were later studied by Rodrf- 
guez Marin in the RABM, x1x (1908), 62-78, with the title “Cinco poesfas autobiogrdficas 
de Luis Vélez de Guevara.” For the quotation given, see p. 75. 

103 Tn a copla satirizing Tirso and Alarcén, Téllez is referred to as “el padre de la Merced.” 
See BAE, v, 520c. The Junta, in its indictment, uses the term, “fraile mercedario.” See 
above. 

1 Presumably Francisco de Leén y Arce, who in 1624 was escribano de S. M. He was not 
only “autor de las Jornadas de Francia, Portugal e Inglaterra,” but also of La perla en el 
nuevo mapa-mundi hispdnicc..., wherein he apparently describes the King’s trip to 
Sevilla. This pamphlet, dedicated to the King and with an introductory décima of Luis 
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As far as we know, the first praise of Tirso for the new King is found 
in the late fall of this same year, 1625, or at the beginning of 1626. In 
No hay peor sordo, don Juan and don Diego are commenting joyfully on 
the rout of the English at Cadiz (November 1, 1625). The latter says 
(ur. vii. 281b): 

Veréis que nuestro rey, en afios tierno, 
triunfando de Bretaifia, 
nuevas coronas acumula a Espajfia. 


Earlier in the same play he has said in connection with this event (I. i. 
266a): 

... al rey el cielo guarde... 

Como en Londres se corone, 

pida servicios.!% 


And at approximately the same time in Desde Toledo a Madrid, his char- 
acter, don Felipe, is going to court to attend the fiestas celebrating 
Spain’s victories in Breda and Brazil (m1. i. 494b): 

Convida a toros Breda, 

y el Brasil pone las cafias; 

quisiera dar a un rején 

crédito delante el rey. 


This young warrior king of 1625—with victories from so many directions 





Vélez, has an aprobacién dated March 20, 1624, according to Gallardo, Ensayo, 1v, Supple- 
mento. In his analysis of the book, Gallardo says “Al ‘autor le dicen poéticamente Arceo.” 
Leén y Arce was evidently having his troubles with the buffoons and the “‘poetas repentis- 
tas” of the King. He addresses them in the following terms: “iOh, gitanos, que con subrep- 
ticias diligencias y extravagantes rodeos, queréis ganar el rostro a Ja ventura que pierde este 
retirado avechucho y pensativo poetista, pobre sin haberle hecho rico 20 afios que con real- 
zada pluma vuela penetrando cual Aguila real el sol de los reyes . . . ” Possibly, practiced 
though he was in such matters, Arceo had not made the incense which he poured on the 
royal head sufficiently heavy. He had, too, it would seem, written an Alegérica chanciller- 
esca (sic) which has unfortunately been lost. His right to its paternity had apparently been 
called into question. He also refers to another he had written in verse “sobre las mercedes 
de Felipe IV.” Prof. G. Wade suggests that Arceo could be D. Luis Fernandez de Cérdova 
y Arze. See n. 97. 

In this same year of 1624, we remember, Baltasar Mateo Veldsquez (possibly a pseudo- 
nym for Tirso’s fellow Mercedarian, Alonso Remén) was in his El filésofo dela aldea (p. 232) 
complaining of a King who surrounded himself with buffoons and who “a nadie premiaba ni 
honraba sino a gente perdida y ociosa . . . y a los que le componfan versos en su alaban- 
zas ...” Tirso was, too, as we have seen, sending broadsides in Soplillo’s direction some 
time after March 1, 1623, in Los hermanos parecidos—see above—and he was bitter against 
the repentistas. To quote but one of several: ‘“‘No hay poeta de repente/que escriba bien de 
pensado” (A mor y celos hacen discretos, 1. vi. 152a). 

1% He mentions the victory again in Habladme en entrando (1. xii. 497a). 
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that he was in this year to assume the pompous title of ‘‘Planet-King”— 
met with some degree of approval from a Tirso who saw in these triumphs 
success for both his nation and his church. To such a monarch he could 
honestly render tribute and did. This admiration was, however, limited 
both in scope and time. When Tirso was writing Las guinas de Portugal, 
he characterizes Philip IV as “el Cuarto, el grande, el temido’’;!* more- 
over, through its royal protagonist, he would seem once more to be beg- 
ging his king to put aside sloth and personal pleasure in order the better 
to lead his nation in its fight against the enemies of the church.!” In his 
Deleytar aprovechando,’* the Mercedarian twice takes the opportunity 
to praise Philip III, once as “primero en santidad y pureza de costum- 
bres” and a second time as “‘la mas piadosa majestad que gozé Espafia.”’ 
But he nowhere mentions Philip IV. There is further evidence, I am told, 
in his history of the Mercedarians that Tirso was antagonistic to the 
regime of Philip IV.’ 

In the year 1630 there was published in Madrid under Tirso’s name 
an Acto de contricién, now lost." I suspect that had we this Act of Con- 
trition, we might find the answer to this mystery in Tirso’s life. Leén y 
Arce’s Alegérica chancilleresca (sic) might also give some clue to the 
enigma. There may even lie hints in his La perla en el nuevo mapa-mundi, 
if Gallardo’s copy still exists." That the cause of Tirso’s banishment 
was not specifically La prudencia en la mujer—since he himself published 
it during the King’s life—seems evident; that the cause was not unlike 
it in spirit and intention we may assume with some measure of historical 


support. 


10 See 1. iii. 584b. The play was apparently not written before 1628. For reasons, see n. 
49 above. 

107 Tirso was, from the moment that the Thirty Years’ War broke out, keenly aware of its 
importance for his country and church. I have not yet seen Sra. de los Rfos’ study “Exalta- 
cién de la hispanidad en Tirso de Molina,” Mediterraneo (1944), nos, 7 and 8, but my state- 
ment will, perhaps, find confirmation there. 

108 Fd. cit., 308" and 188". 

109 Fray Manuel Penedo, who has spent some years in transcribing the MS text of Tirso’s 
history, made this statement to me in the summer of 1946. I doubt very much indeed Tir- 
so’s having written the passage about Philip IV and his Queen which is found in En Madrid 
cat. raz., p. xliii, and NBAE, rx, cat. raz., pp. xix-xx. It is even less probable that he 
should have written the pedestrian Breve suma y relacién de las grandes fiestas que en la 
corte se hicieron a la entrada del senor principe de Guastala (1629). Therein the King is 
praised as “prudente en sabidurfa,” words which Tirso was too honest ever to have penned. 

10 My attempts to find it in Rome in the summer of 1938 were not successful. Neither 
the chapter of the Mercedarians there nor the librarians at the Vatican could help me locate 
a copy. 

11 Pérez Pastor had evidently never seen it. His description is taken word for word from 
Gallardo’s. 
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In conclusion, it is hoped that this study has accomplished certain 
things beyond establishing the probable date of La prudencia en la mujer 
(1622) and throwing it against the background of Tirso’s life and times. 
Perhaps it has underlined once more certain other lacks that handicap 
the study of the drama of the Golden Age: the urgent necessity of estab- 
lishing the chronology of the Golden Age theatre in order to see its 
deeper significance; the need of realizing the essentially politico-didactic 
nature of many of the plays of this, the greatest epoch of Spanish classi- 
cal drama;"? and the prime importance of history for the student of 
literature, and of literature for the student of history. For surely in no 
other epoch has it been better demonstrated that if history is the record 
of man’s deeds, literature is the golden web wherein he enmeshes his 
dreams and his aspirations." 


SmitH COLLEGE 


12 Sr. M. Herrero Garcfa—‘‘La monarqufa teorética de Lope de Vega,” Fenix, 1935 
(nos. 2 and 3), 179-224; 305-362—has stressed the political significance of Lope’s theatre. 
He observes (p. 179): “Las ideas polfticas de Lope son las de su época, las de los grandes 
te6logos y juristas espafioles . . . Lope levanta también su cAtedra en los corrales y tablados 
del orbe teatral y allf expone, defiende, propaga entre las clases semi-cultas y analfabetas de 
la naci6n la ciencia polftica de Vitoria, Sudrez y Menchaca. Este es su mérito . . . ” Sefior 
Arco y Garay has also dealt with certain political aspects in his La sociedad espanola en las 
obras dramdticas de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1942). See also n. 29 above. 

118 This study has been made possible through the generosity of the American Association 
of University Women and the University of Pennsylvania. To the former I am indebted for 
two awards, the Alice Freeman Palmer and the Margaret M. Justin Fellowships (1937-38, 
1945-46); to the latter, for the Jusserand Travelling Fellowship (1945-46). I should also 
like to thank six friends who were so good as to read this study in MS and give it the ad- 
vantage of their discriminating criticism: Prof. C. E. Anibal, Dr. C. Bruerton, Miss Alice 
H. Bushee, Prof. W. L. Fichter, Prof. H. C. Heaton, and Mrs. Lorna Lavery Stafford. In 
yet a third direction, I am deeply indebted: to Spanish scholars and friends who, in ar- 
chives, in libraries, in museums, in offices, and in homes, lived up to the great traditions of 
hospitality and courtesy for which their country has always been justly famed. They not 
only made life exceedingly pleasant for a wandering American in the summer of 1946, but 
did all within their power to make her stay as profitable as possible. I do not name them 
here individually because their very number makes it impossible. 
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BISHOP HALL, “OUR ENGLISH SENECA” 
By Purp A. Sir 


OSEPH HALL, whom Fuller designated “our English Seneca,’’ is 

chiefly remembered as a satirist, character-writer, and indefatigable 
champion of the Anglican faith against the onslaughts of ““Smectymnuus” 
and Milton. But Fuller’s phrase suggests a further claim on our attention. 
Bishop Hall was the leading Neo-Stoic of the seventeenth century, a 
notable practitioner of the so-called “Baroque” or “curt” style (stile 
coupé) of the Attic writers. It was to the Neo-Stoic brand of theology 
which Hall so enthusiastically preached that Sir Thomas Browne had 
reference when he observed in his Religio Medici that “truely there are 
singular pieces in the Philosophy of Zeno, and doctrine of the Stoicks, 
which I perceive, delivered in a pulpit, pass for current Divinity.’ 

The Neo-Stoicism which is the distinguishing characteristic of Hall’s 
thought has been noted in passing by students of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but has not been considered as fully as its significance warrants. 
The great web of English Protestantism had been woven partly of Stoic 
threads. Hooker and Taylor, Milton, the Cambridge Platonists, Barrow, 
Tillotson, and many other Christian humanists adopted and exploited 
fully the basic Stoic concept of “right reason,” the recta ratio which had 
long since been incorporated into Christian thought by early Fathers of 
the Church like Lactantius, Jerome, and Tertullian. According to Lipsius, 
Seneca’s great Renaissance editor, reason was to be defined in the follow- 
ing terms: 
Therefore we define RIGHT REASON to be, a true sense and judgement of things 
humane and divine... . I am guarded and fenced against all externall things, 
and setled within myselfe, carelesse of all cares save one, which is, that I may 
bring in subjection this broken and distressed mind of mine to RIGHT REASON 
and Gop, and subdue all humane and earthly things to my MINpD.? 


To the Stoics, to follow “right reason” was to follow nature, which was 
the same thing as following God. Thus Henry More could write in his 
Enchiridion Ethicum (1666): ““To act according to Nature or according 
to Reason, is in a rational creature the same thing.’’* Stoicism itself had 


1 Works, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (London, 1931), 1, 54. 

2 Justus Lipsius, Two Bookes of Constancie, tr. Sir John Stradling, ed. Rudolf Kirk 
(Rutgers Univ. Press, 1939), 1, 4; 11, 3. 

* Tr. Edward Southwell (New York: Facsimile Text Soc., 1930), sig. B3¥. See Seneca, 
Epistle txv1, 39, and Diogenes Laertius, Lives, vit, 88. For an explanation of how Christian 
humanists of the seventeenth century interpreted Stoic “reason” see Herbert of Cherbury, 
De Veritate (Paris, 1624), sig. S4¥ ff.; Douglas Bush, Paradise Lost in Our Time (Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1945), pp. 36-40; and Edwyn Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics (Oxford, 1913), 
pp. 47-50. 
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arisen in an age of transition, of religious upheaval and speculative re- 
search, much like that of Hall’s day. It was altogether natural therefore 
that classical Stoicism, emphasizing as it did a system of moral values 
at the expense of formulating a more scientific epistemology (though it 
did not entirely neglect the formal aspects of philosophy), should have 
permeated the English Renaissance, which was increasingly preoccupied 
with moral problems throughout the seventeenth century.‘ 

Obvious affinities with Christianity, and especially with Protestant- 
ism, account for the wide popularity of Neo-Stoicism in the seventeenth 
century. The plain Stoic insistence upon a standard of excellence depend- 
ent primarily on conduct, on ethical values, entailed originally by the 
storm and stress of the third century B.C., was a principal feature among 
these correspondences.’ This emphasis upon moral considerations pre- 
sented a strong analogy to the salient characteristics of Protestant psy- 
chology. Ultimately, the congealing of Stoicism into a dogma resulted in 
traits extraordinarily similar to the basic forms of Puritanism. However, 
what most attracted seventeenth-century Christian humanists like Bish- 
op Hall was the fact that Stoicism attempted to frame a theory of the uni- 
verse and of the individual man which would approximate a rule of life 
in conformity with an “immanent cosmic reason.”’ The Stoics believed 
that gods exist, that they are immortal, that they govern the universe, 
and that they seek the good of men. Precisely there lay the evidences of 
“natural Christianity.” In addition to this central basis of appeal, many 
other similarities between Stoicism and Christianity attracted theolo- 
gians of the seventeenth century. The Stoics believed in a divine Provi- 
dence, and in the fall of man from a state of grace; they developed a 
worship which involved ritualistic prayer and a hymnology; they stressed 
self-examination and a consciousness of religious duty; and they made 
distinctions between soul and body, along with a conception of purgatory 
and hell-fire.? It must be repeated, nevertheless, that Neo-Stoic divines 
of the seventeenth century were interested in Stoicism almost exclusively 


4See J. R. Mattingly, “Early Stoicism and the Problem of Its Systematic Form,” 
Philosophical Rev., xtvi11 (1939), 273-295. 

5 The earliest Stoics represented much the same “climate of opinion” as the first Chris- 
tians. Five of the first seven leaders of the Early Stoa were Jews, who emphasized strongly 
a note of moral earnestness in their teachings. For example, Zeno, the first Stoic, taught 
monotheism and a certain dogmatic austerity in ethics remarkably like the spirit of 
Protestantism. Edwyn Bevan remarks (Hellenism and Christianity (London, 1921], p. 72): 
“Tf one were to consider those elements in the environment of early Christianity which 
belonged to the classical tradition of Greek civilization . . . Stoicism would unquestion- 
ably be the element of prime importance for the Christian Church.” 

7 See Charles Norris Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (Oxford, 1940), pp. 
165-166; J. B. Lightfoot, St.Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians (London, 1881), pp. 276-293; 
and Léontine Zanta, La Renaissance du Stoicisme au X VI* Siécle (Paris, 1914), pp. 99-100. 
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from the ethical point of view. As Christian humanists they greatly 
admired a classical mode of thought which on the ethical plane coincided 
in so many ways with the Christian approach to the same problems; 
but as Christian theologians they naturally felt it necessary to transcend 
narrow pagan doctrines.* A principal stumbling-block was the attempt 
to reconcile Stoic determinism with the Christian theory of God’s provi- 
dence. Apologists like Lipsius labored mightily to resolve the dilemma. 
His Physiologia Stoicorum represents a notable effort to prove that the 
Fate of the Stoics approximated the attributes and nature of the Chris- 
tian God. His conclusion, vaguely acceptable to seventeenth-century 
Neo-Stoics, was that Providence operated through destiny to maintain 
the harmony of the world, a harmony destroyed by the wilful evil of 
man who is a slave to his passions.*® Not all seventeenth-centry Neo- 
Stoics were very keenly aware of the pressures generated by the antinomy 
between Stoic determinism and divine Providence. Most of them would 
have agreed with Henry More’s remark that “there is no real clashing at 
all betwixt any genuine point of Christianity and what true philosophy 
and right Reason does determine or allow but that there is a perpetual 
peace and agreement betwixt truth and truth, be they of what nature or 
kind soever.” Sir George Mackenzie went so far as to presume that the 
Stoics must have been “‘a tribe of John Baptists,” and considered Stoic- 
ism a valuable technique for the moulding of a Christian because of its 
active struggle to control the passions and thus attain tranquillity of 
spirit, not merely a passive reliance upon Providence: 


[The Stoicks] . . . did place their happiness in the contempt of all those follies, 
whose blossomes fortune could not blast, and sought for happiness in an ac- 
quiescence to which all Providence did unalterably decree; so that neither for- 
tune nor fate could stand in the way of their happiness, because they slighted 
the one, and submitted to the other.!® 


* Sir Thomas Browne expressed this need, which Renaissance Neo-Stoics like Lipsius 
and Bishop Guillaume du Vair tried to make good, by urging that one should “rest not in 
the high-strain’d Paradoxes of old Philosophy supported by naked Reason, and the reward 
of mortal Felicity, but labour in the Ethics of Faith, built upon heavenly assistance, and the 
happiness of both beings. Understand the rules, but swear not unto the doctrines of Zeno 
or Epicurus. Look beyond Antoninus, and terminate not thy morals in Seneca or Epicte- 
tus .... Bea moralist of the Mount, an Epictetus in the faith, and Christianize thy No- 
tions” (Works, 1, 148-149). 

® Lipsius, Opera Omnia (Versailles, 1675), rv, 827-1007. 

10 Religio Stoict (Edinburgh, 1665), p. 36. Ralph Cudworth even designated Calvinistic 
as opposed to Stoic fatalism “divine fate immoral and divine fate moral” (The True In- 
tellectual History of the Universe, tr. John Harrison [London, 1845], 1, xiii-xxiv). More’s 
statement is cited by Douglas Bush in a passage pointing out how Stoicism and the 
doctrine of “right reason” fortified some of the main positions of Christian humanism 
(“Two Roads to Truth: Science and Religion in the Early Seventeenth Century,” ELH, 
vit [1941], 98). 
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During the first half of the seventeenth century Seneca was by far the 
most popular of the ancient classical Stoics for a variety of reasons. First, 
he was the most typical representative of the Middle Stoa; second, he 
had been regarded by the early Church Fathers as anima naturaliter 
Christiana, noster Seneca. Lactantius, Jerome, and Tertullian had all 
welcomed his authority. Isaac Barrow approvingly quoted Tertullian’s 
De Anima to the following effect: “I allege the Stoics, who call the soul 
a spirit, almost therein agreeing with us Christians.”" In the fourth 
century an alleged correspondence had been fabricated between St. 
Paul and Seneca, because the latter used terminology “‘so startlingly like 
that employed by the Christians.” There seems small room for doubt 
that seventeenth-century writers often read Christian meanings into 
some of Seneca’s favorite words: Holy Spirit for sacer spiritus, original 
sin for peccatum, salvation for salus, carnal body (to be transfigured, 
transfigurari, by spiritual grace, sacramentum) for caro, and of course 
Christian charity for caritas. General resemblances of sentiment like 
God’s fatherly relationship to man, the abiding presence of the divine 
spirit, various and obvious parallels to the Sermon on the Mount, phrases 
such as Initium salutus est notitia peccati (the consciousness of sin is the 
first step toward salvation) from Seneca’s Epistle xxvu, 9, all contrib- 
uted to an easy transition from pagan to Christian interpretation.” 
In addition, upon a basis of Stoic sapientia Seneca and later Marcus 
Aurelius developed a religion of reason, which was designed to enable 
men better to understand each other and God. These two Stoics also 
were largely instrumental in conventionalizing Stoic dogma into a kind 
of “Weltweisheit, or popular moral philosophy, full of wise saws and 
modern instances,” which served to increase its appeal and to assist its 
incorporation into Christianity.“ Finally, and by no means least im- 
portant, Seneca became the model for all subsequent Atticists in prose 
style. Seneca’s works, and his theories of prose style, were resurrected 
and carefully edited in the latter part of the sixteenth century by the 


1 Works, ed. Alexander Napier (Cambridge, 1859), v1, 499. 

12 See Cochrane, op. cit., p. 168; Epistolicae Senecae ad Paulum et Pauli ad Senecam (quae 
vocantur), ed. Claude W. Barrow (Horn, Austria, 1938); and Lightfoot, of. cit., pp. 278- 
285. That classical Stoicism first entered the Christian religion through St. Paul is now 
considered a doubtful proposition. Cochrane thinks patent Stoic similarities to have been 
merely a species of “sky writing” looking toward a better world. The evidence, such as it 
is, is interesting however, and is taken mainly from St. Paul’s speech on the Areopagus 
(Acts, Xvut, 18-31: “‘rwes 58... r&v strwxdv, dirocédpwy cuveBaddov avurG, xd’). Cf. es- 
pecially Acts, xvu, 25, 27, 29; and Seneca, Epistles, xcv, 47; x1, 1; xxxt, 1. Bishop Hall, 
incidentally, believed firmly that Paul and Seneca had corresponded (Balm of Gilead, 
vil, 1 [Works, vu, 56). 

13 R. M. Wenley, Stoicism and Its Influence (Boston, 1924), p. 76. 
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Belgian scholar, Lipsius, who is therefore the father of Renaissance Neo- 
Stoicism. The significance of this becomes apparent when one remembers 
that “the primary implications of the stile coupé are Senecanism and 
Stoicism.” Very often, indeed one may say usually, a Neo-Stoic writer 
like Hall normally employed a “curt” style, and almost inevitably a 
writer who adopted either variety of Attic style, “curt” or “loose [liber- 
tine],”’ reflected Stoic ideas. Sir Thomas Browne, for instance, used the 
libertine form to express Stoic concepts. 

The writings of Seneca and Lipsius were disseminated widely in the 
seventeenth century through a number of agencies. They were often 
read at first hand; Seneca was extensively translated by Lodge’® and 
partially by Golding; Lipsius was used a great deal as a model for letter- 
writing and original theme composition in the schools; collections of 
moral utterances in the form of Books of Homilies, Pierre Charron’s 
De la Sagesse (1606-12), Browne’s Christian Morals, and Sir Roger 
L’Estrange’s digest of Seneca’s Epistles (1678) had all contributed. 
Possibly more important than any of these, certainly as far as a popular 
knowledge of the principles of Attic style is concerned, was a series 
of rhetorical treatises all closely imitative of one another and all stem- 
ming directly from Lipsius’ Imstitutio Epistolica. The discovery of John 
Hoskins’ Directions for Speech and Style (1599?) provides the clue to 
these inter-relationships. An important section of Hoskins’ work is 
devoted to letter-writing; hence his reliance upon Lipsius, and his con- 
sequent emphasis upon a terse and significant style. Later Thomas 
Blount, without acknowledgment, made use of Hoskins’ Directions 
almost in full in his Academie of Eloquence (1656), and, the next year 
following, one John Smith, also without acknowledgment, repeated the 
substance of Blount’s Academie in a manual entitled The Mysterie of 


4 Morris W. Croll, “The Baroque Style in Prose,” Studies in English Philology: A Mis- 
cellany in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, ed. Kemp Malone and Martin B. Ruud (Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1929), pp. 435-436. See Charles Burnier, La Morale de Sénéque et la Néo- 
Stoicisme (Lausanne, 1907), pp. 46-84; and Frank Ivan Merchant, “Seneca the Philosopher 
and His Theory of Style,” Am. Jour. Phil., xxv1 (1905), 44-59. Basically, Seneca believ- 
ed that language, like reason, ought to be employed according to nature. 

46 In his preface, “To the Courteous Reader,” Lodge succinctly expressed the attraction 
Seneca held for readers in the seventeenth century: “Learne in these good lessons, and com- 
mit them to memory, to subdue passion is to be truely a man, to contemne fortune is to 
conquer her, to foresee and unmaske miseries in their greatest terrors is to lessen them, to 
live well is to be vertuous, and to die well is the way to eternitie” (Workes of Lucius Annaeus 
Seneca, both Morali and Naturall [London, 1614]). ~ 

16 Translated into English and circulated by Samuel Lennard under the title Of Wis- 
dome. Charron had been a pupil of the French scholar Muretus, who in turn had originally 
influenced Lipsius in the direction of Stoicism. See Croll, “Muret and the History of ‘Attic 
Prose?,” PMLA, xx1x (1924), 254-309. 
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Rhetorique Unvail’d.'7 These rhetorics, from Hoskins’ Directions on, are 
ali concerned with the principles of the “curt” style of the Attic writers; 
and they afford convincing testimony throughout the first half of the 
seventeenth century of a continued interest in that style. 

The natural light of reason, as expounded by the Stoic philosophers, 
became, for seventeenth-century Neo-Stoics, the accepted guide to 
conduct, a technique for subduing the passions and curbing sensual 
appetites. In consequence, religious and moral writers endeavored to 
trace a relationship between moral and natural law which in effect re- 
sulted in the practical code of ethical behavior commonly associated with 
Neo-Stoicism.!* The cultivation of virtue so rigorously insisted upon 
came to be defined negatively as exemption from the emotions, as apathy; 
but positively, as harmony with the laws of nature. Similarly, reason and 
virtue demanded moderation in all things, fortitude in the face of pain 
and worldly disappointments, from which issued an austerity which was 
the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual resignation. To 
instil such notions of becoming conduct into the popular consciousness, 
“precepts” and “counsels of perfection” were widely circulated. Hence 
the outstandingly sententious element in Neo-Stoic prose, and hence too 
the adoption of the “‘curt’’ style as the most forceful means of expression. 
The most succinct and, because it passed current in the seventeenth 
century, the most apposite description of the nature of Stoicism is that 
of Isaac Barrow: 


The Stoical Doctrine . . . described a fine and stately portraiture of virtue, and 
inculcated very strict rules, (a close following of God and nature, a perfect victory 
over self, the subduing all passions, and over-ruling all corporeal appetites: an 
entire freedom, composure, and tranquillity of mind: a total indifference in re- 
spect to fortune and all external events, with the like duties rarely practised, al- 
though upon all accounts, acknowledged conformable to reason). . . .19 


It was to such a body of moral ideas that a great many writers and clergy- 
men turned, in an age marked by bitter religious strife, political and 
scientific experimentation, and social disorder. A hesitant and unsure 
world, groping for new ideas to replace habitual assumptions which had 
outlived their usefulness, fell back on tried-and-true Stoic aphorisms. 

Clergymen especially, in Bishop Hall’s day, were glad to augment the 


17 See Hoskins, Directions, ed. Hoyt H. Hudson (Princeton Univ. Press, 1935), pp. xxx- 
xxXviii; Louise Brown Osborn, The Life, Letters, and Writings of John Hoskins (Yale Univ. 
Press, 1937), pp. 103-113; and George Williamson, “‘Senecan Style in the Seventeenth 
Century,” PQ, xv (1936), 341 ff. 

18 See Wilhelm Dilthey, Das Natiirliche System der Geisteswissenschaften am 17. Jahr- 
hundert, especially ‘Einfluss der Rémischen Stoa auf die Ausbildung des Natiirlichen Sys- 
tems in den Geisteswissenschaften” (Gesammelte Schriften (Leipzig, 1923], 11, 153-162). 

19 Works, 11, 510-511. 
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efficacy of their sermons and moral discourses by grafting the teachings 
of the Stoics to their Christian theology, and, indeed, in an age when the 
classics were so highly esteemed it is not strange that they should have 
taken advantage of so congenial a tradition from the past.*° Thomas 
Adams, a redoubtable Calvinist whom Southey called “the prose 
Shakespeare of the Puritan theologians,” quoted Seneca frequently to 
buttress his arguments. His ‘“‘Englande’s Sickness” (1621), which details 
with characteristic effusion the benefits attendant upon the assiduous 
cultivation of virtue, moderation, fortitude, and the like Stoic qualities, 
is typical. Robert Sanderson, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
published sermons between 1619 and 1648 in which Stoic vied with 
patristic and biblical sources as authorities in moral exhortation. “Ad 
Populum,” a tissue of quotations from Seneca, illustrates Sanderson’s 
unusually “literary” treatment of his themes. Jeremy Taylor’s works 
constitute in their entirety the most extensive fusion of Christianity and 
Stoicism, next to that of Bishop Hall, in the seventeenth century. Ser- 
mons in Taylor’s day had become somewhat enlarged in scope from the 
time of Andrewes and Donne, because of the increased attention paid to 
instruction in the observance of daily duties and the conduct of life; and 
since such considerations had occupied a predominantly large part of the 
attention of Stoic writers, had actually constituted part and parcel of 
their whole ethical system, it is not surprising to find Taylor, not only 
the best but the most representative preacher of his age, drawing heavily 
upon the classical moralists. In consequence, Taylor regularly interwove 
pagan with Christian texts in such works as Holy Living (1650) and 
Holy Dying (1651). It is possible, since his was not an unusually deep or 
penetrating mind, that in his magnificently stylized reworking of the 
commonplaces of religious thought he was all the more willing to resort 
to the vast storehouse of classical morality, a process made easy by what 
Coleridge called his ‘‘oceanic reading.’ Taylor’s method is best exempli- 


2 Archbishop John Tillotson, no man to burden a reader with a parade of ancient pagan 
authorities (“It would be a very superfluous and impertinent work, to trouble you with 
particular citations of heathen authors’’), nevertheless once exclaimed, ‘“‘How much better 
teachers of religion were the old heathen philosophers! . . . I speak it with grief and shame, 
because the credit of our common Christianity is somewhat concerned in it, that Panaetius 
and Antipater and Diogenes the Stoick, Tully and Plutarch and Seneca were much honester 
and more Christian casuists than the Jesuits are” (Works [London, 1757], 1, 446). John 
Wilkins, however, in an influential work on the subject, after stating that, “Seneca in tra- 
ducendis vitiis salsus est et elegans, ac vehemens etiam,” strongly advocated the quotation of 
“such heathen authors whose works serve to confirm doctrine”’ (Ecclesiastes,or A Discourse 
Concerning the Gift of Preaching [London, 1646], p. 120). 

1 Taylor’s fondness for jumbling together the disjecta membra of patristic and classical 
thought, sometimes for purely ornamental purposes, occasioned the kind of criticism ex- 
pressed in Cotton Mather’s indignant “To stuff a sermon with citations of authors, and 
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fied in Holy Dying, the entire preface of which develops a solemn parable 
of the various stages in the life of man taken directly out of Seneca’s 
De Ira. Similarly, a great deal of the superbly written section on ‘‘Gen- 
eral Considerations Preparatory to Death” is indebted to Seneca, in 
particular the passage which commences with a quotation from one 
of the most popular of Seneca’s essays in the seventeenth century, com- 
mending the Stoic ideal.” 

It is a farther cry than one might imagine from Taylor to Isaac Bar- 
row, by whose time writers had discarded what they felt was the fustian 
and rhodomontade of earlier practitioners of the “florid” style.* Bar- 
row’s Neo-Stoicism was by no means confined to a mere rehashing of 
Seneca with learned embellishments from the philosophical writings of 
Cicero, but rather extended beyond them to include pertinent ideas from 
Epictetus, Zeno, Posidonius, Chrysippus, and Cleanthes. Virtue and 
benefits comprise the two principal subjects concerning which Barrow 
was indebted to the Stoics. Passages on the Stoic commonplace that 
sweet are the uses of adversity are representative: 


It is well said by a pagan philosopher, that, ‘no man doth express such a respect 
and devotion to virtue, as doth he who forfeiteth the repute of being a good man, 
that he may not lose the conscience of being such. . . .’ It is a passable notion 
among the most eminent pagan sages, that no very exemplary virtue can well 
appear otherwise than in notable misfortune . . . and he that said this of others, 
was himself in nothing so illustrious, as in handsomely entertaining that death 
to which he was by the bloody tyrant adjudged. ... ‘Many benefits,’ saith 
Seneca, ‘leave a sad and rough countenance, as to burn and cut in order to 
healing.”™ 


Bishop Joseph Hall, the most thoroughgoing of seventeenth-century 
Neo-Stoics, confessed his faithful and lifelong discipleship to Seneca in 
his preface to Heaven upon Earth (1627), “wherein,” he wrote, “I have 
followed Seneca, and gone beyond him: followed him as a philosopher, 
gone beyond him as a Christian, as a Divine. ...’’ Thus he took his 
place “among those Jacobean preachers whose interests were rather 





witty sayings of others, is to make a feast of vinegar and pepper; which are healthful and 
delightful used as sauces, but must needs be very improper and offensive to be fed upon as a 
diet” (Magnalia Christi Americana (London, 1702], m1, 144). 

32 Works, ed. Reginald Heber, rev. Charles Page Eden (London, 1861), 1, 265, 283-284. 
See Seneca, Moral Essays, u, clxvi ff.; Epistle c1, “On the Futility of Planning Ahead”; 
and De Vita Beata, 1, xx. 

%3 See Richard Foster Jones, “The Attack on Pulpit Eloquence in the Restoration: An 
Episode in the Development of the Neo-Classical Standard for Prose,” JEGP, xxx (1931), 
188-217. 

%* Works, 1, 309, 314-315; m, 67. See Seneca, Epistles txxxt, Lxxrx, and De Beneficiis, 
V, xx. 
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‘moral’ than ‘dogmatic,’ and who delighted in pointing assent to the 
great maxims of morality in the writings of the pagan moralists. ... 
But in spite of his undeviating adherence to his secular master’s doctrine, 
which needed no gloss, Bishop Hall was much too downright, too “mus- 
cular” a Christian to permit his right hand to remain ignorant of what 
his left was about. He continually reaffirmed the ultimate superiority of 
the Christian over the Stoic creed, even when simultaneously paying 
the highest tribute in his power to the latter, as when he wrote: 


When I had studiously read over the moral writings of some wise heathen, es- 
pecially those of the Stoical profession, I must confess I found a little envy and 
pity striving together within me: I envied nature in them, to see her so witty in 
devising plausible refuges for doubting and troubled minds: I pitied them to 
see that their careful disquisitions of true rest led them, in the end, but to mere 
unquietness . . . . If Seneca could have had grace to his wit, what wonders would 
he have done in this kind! What Divine might not have yielded him the chair, for 
precepts of tranquillity, without any disparagement! As he was, this he hath 
gained: never any heathen wrote more divinely, never any philosopher more 
probably. 


In the light of such almost total abecedarianship, it is not surprising to 
discover that, next possibly to Jeremy Taylor, Hall referred to and quoted 
the Stoics more often than any other writer of his time, and made far 
more integral use of their teachings—especially, of course, those of his 
beloved Seneca. While the bishop stoutly proclaimed the innate superi- 
ority of the Christian faith over pagan doctrines, the very terms of his 
protestations implied the greatest possible admiration for the Stoics. 
In effect, he could only suggest that “‘Christianity is nothing but a divine 
and better philosophy.” Passages like the following are common in his 
works: 

I have wondered oft, and blushed for shame, to read in mere philosophers, which 
had no other mistress but nature, such strange resolution in the face of both 
fortunes, as they call them; such notable precepts for a settled constantness and 
tranquillity of mind: and to compare it with my own disposition and practice, 
whom I have found too much drooping and dejected under small crosses, and 
easily again carried away with a little prosperity: to see such courage and strength 
to contemn death, in those which they thought wholly perished in death: ard to 
find such faintheartedness in myself at the first conceit of death, who yet am 
thoroughly persuaded of the future happiness of my soul. I have the benefit of 
nature as well as they, besides infinite more helps that they wanted. O the 
dullness and blindness of us unworthy Christians, that suffer heathens, by the 


%5 W. Fraser Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson (London, 1932), 
p. 232. 

% Works, ed. Philip Wynter (Oxford, 1863), v1, 3. Hall proceeds, in the section next fol- 
lowing, to epitomize Seneca’s rules for tranquillity. 
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dim candle light of nature, to go farther than we by the clear sun of the Gospel, 
that an indifferent man could not tell by our practise whether were the pagan! 
Let me never, for shame, account myself a Christian, unless my art of Christian- 
ity have imitated and gone beyond nature so far, that I can find the best 
heathen so far below me in true resolution, as the vulgar sort were below them.” 


However earnestly Hall insisted upon the primacy of Christianity, 
and whatever his own need may have been at different times, his works 
themselves are saturated with Senecanism. Some of his Meditations 
(1605-06) are very close adaptations of Seneca’s Epistles. Meditation 
Lxx in the second Century of Meditations and Vows will serve to illustrate 
Hall’s manner and method of adapting Seneca to his own uses: 


The loss of my friend, as it shall moderately grieve me, so it shall in another way 
much benefit me in recompense of his want: for it shall make me think more 
often and seriously of earth and of heaven: of earth, for his body, which is re- 
posed in it: of heaven, for his soul, which possesseth it before me; of earth to put 
me in mind of my like frailty and mortality; of heaven, to make me desire, and 
after a sort emulate his happiness and glory.* 


An even more obvious adaptation of Seneca, because it is more extensive, 
occurs in Epistle x of the first Decade of Hall’s Epistles in Six Decades 
(1607-11), which corresponds so closely to Seneca’s “On the Natural 
Fear of Death” as to amount nearly to plagiarism.”® 

Of all Bishop Hall’s numerous works, with the possible exception of 
his Meditations and Vows, his six decades of Epistles are most thoroughly 
Stoic. These epistles, of morality all compact, range over a considerable 
diversity of subjects; but they invariably insist upon the cardinal Stoic 
virtues of fortitude, patient resignation to the ills that flesh is heir to, 
resolution against the fear of death, equanimity regarding the loss of 
worldly goods, plus orthodox Stoic counsel on the vanity of the world, 
contempt for mundane considerations, the temperate and austere ap- 
preciation of simple pleasures, the remedy for afflictions, the need for 
constancy, and so on. A representative essay is Epistle 11 of the first 
Decade, “Of the Contempt of the World,” which dwells on the vanity 
of worldly aspirations in strongly Neo-Stoic terms, in spite of the appar- 
ent deprecation in Hall’s complimentary preface to Lord Denny to the 
effect that “you ... know to distinguish wisely betwixt a stoical dulness 
and a Christian contempt.’ Epistle 11 of the third Decade continues 
the same theme, except that Sir Andrew Astley is advised in opposite 


27 Works, vu, 475. 28 Works, vu, 473-474; cf. Seneca, Epistle tx. 

29 Tbid., v1, 156-158; cf. Seneca, Epistles txxxm1, 16, xxiv, 13, rv, 6. 

30 The frequent condemnation of Stoic “apathy,” especially on the part of the clergy, 
has been noted by Henry W. Sams, “Anti-Stoicism in Seventeenth- and Early Eighteenth- 
Century England,” SP, xx1 (1944), 65-78. 
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terms: “I marvel, then, that any wise men could be other than Stoics; 
and could have any other conceit of life, but contemptuous. ... ’ 
Stoic forbearance and fortitude comprise the burden both of Epistle v 
of the fifth Decade, ‘Discussing the Comfortable Remedies of All 
Afflictions,” and Epistle 1 of the fourth Decade, entitled “Discourse of 
the True and Lawful Pleasures,” in which Hall declares: “Indeed, wherein 
stands the use of wisdom, if not in tempering our pleasures and sorrows? 
and in so disposing ourselves in spite of all occurrents, that the world 
may not blow on us with an unequal gale. ...” The seventh Epistle of 
the fifth Decade, addressed to Mr. Thomas Sutton, “Exciting Him to 
Early and Cheerful Beneficence,” with its motto da et accipe is derived 
from Seneca’s De Beneficiis, one of the most popular of the Roman 
philosopher’s works in the seventeenth century.” 

Except in his most specifically Stoic works, Hall was generally content 

merely to make use of ideas from Seneca as a starting-point from which 
to launch forth on themes of his own choosing and application, although 
even in such instances his initial sentences are very often direct transla- 
tions from the text of Seneca’s Epistles. In Characters of Virtues and 
Vices (1608), Hall indicated his sources at the very outset, in his “‘pre- 
monition” to the reader, citing Theophrastus and the ancient moral 
philosophers: 
The divines of the old heathens were their moral philosophers. These received the 
acts of an inbred law in the Sinai of nature; and delivered them, with many 
expositions, to the multitude. These were the overseers of manners, correctors of 
vices, directors of lives, doctors of virtue. . . . It is no shame for us to learn wit 
of heathens; neither is it material in whose school we take out a good lesson; yea, 
it is more shame not to follow their good than not to lead them better. As one, 
therefore, that, in worthy examples, holds imitation better than invention, I 
have trod in their paths, but with an higher and a wider step. 


Also heavily indebted to Seneca are “‘Of the Good Magistrate,”’ which is 
based on the De Clementia, and “He is an Happy Man,” from Seneca’s 
De Vita Beata and his Epistle xcu, ‘On the Happy Life.” Hall’s latter 
essay is an unusually good instance of the way in which he was able to 
capture the very tone and spirit, as well as the actual content of his 
mentor. In the Balm of Gilead, Hall’s apostrophe to Seneca, the only 
“heathen” philosopher quoted in the work, is a typical tribute, and for 
that reason worth quoting in part: 


3. Works, vi, 131, 190. 

3 See also Epistles v and v1, Decade 1; vii and x, Decade m1; 1, rx, and x, Decade vi— 
all of which are completely Stoic in theme and treatment. 

% Works, v1, 89-90. The subjects Hall chose for his Characters of Virtues and Vices are 
distinctly reminiscent of the section-headings of Seneca’s various Moralia. 
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“Why shouldst thou think it strange,” saith wise Seneca, “that some men 
should be well pleased to be scorched, to be wounded, to be wracked, to be killed? 
Frugality is a pain to the riotous, labour is a punishment to the lazy, continence 
is a misery to the wanton, study is a torture to the slothful: all these things 
are not in their own nature difficult, but we are feeble and faise-hearted.” Shall 
these pagans attain to this height of magnanimity out of the bravery of their 
manly resolutions, and shall we Christians droop and pule under gentler suffer- 
ings, while we profess to have, moreover, the advantage of faith to uphold and 
cheer us? Poor heathen souls! They never heard of any gracious engagements of a 
merciful God to stand by and comfort them... .™ 


Elsewhere in the Balm of Gilead Seneca is called upon to support Hall’s 
exhortations to his readers to endure whatever nature decrees, to emulate 
the cosmopolitanism of the Stoic homo sapiens, “whose country is every- 
where,” to venerate old age, and to face the prospect of old age manfully.® 
The last adjuration, a recurrent theme with the Stoic philosophers, is 
treated in a completely Senecan manner. In many passages, however, 
Hall is content mainly to paraphrase, as in instances like the following, 
which simply translate and expand ideas and phrases from Seneca’s 
Epistles: 

If all the earth go this way, couldst thou be so fond as to think there should be a 
by-path left for thee, wherein thou mayst tread alone? Were it so that monarchs 
and princes, that patriarchs, apostles were allowed an easier passage out of the 
world, thou mightest perhaps find some pretence of reason to repine at a painful 
dissolution ; but now, since all go one way, and, as the wise philosopher says, those 
which are unequal in their birth are in their deaths equal, there can be no ground 
for a discontented murmur. Grudge if thou wilt that thou art a man, grudge not 
that being a man thou must die. . . . Thou fearest death: so do not infants, chil- 
dren, distracted persons; as the philosopher observes. Why should use of reason 
render us more cowardly than defeat of reason doth them... ? Is it a heathen 
man or a Christian (such I wish he had been) whom I hear say, “the death which 
we so fear and flee from doth but respite life for a while, doth not take it away: 
the day will come which shall restore us to the light again.” 


The sophistication and universality demanded of the Stoic appear in 
Hall’s “Comforts against Banishment,” an essay drawn out of Seneca’s 
Epistle txv1; a Senecan paradox on the subject of health without sleep 
forms the basis of another section entitled ‘Comforts against Want of 
Sleep”; and Seneca again provides material for solace against the in- 
conveniences of old age.*” 


4 Works, vu, 11. % Tbid., vir, 51, 53, 69, 88, 96-97, 99. 

* Works, vit, 96-97; cf. Seneca, Epistle xct, 16, and xxxv1, 11, 12. 

* Tbid., vn, 69-72, 84-94; cf. Seneca, Epistle ivi. In addition to the purely ethical tracts 
of Seneca, Hall reproduced the substance of Seneca’s Paradoxes (published in an appendix 
to Lodge’s translation of Seneca). Hall not only incorporated Stoic teachings in his religious 
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Philip A. Smith 1203 
Bishop Hall earned his title as ‘our English Seneca,” or as Wotton 
called him, “our spiritual Seneca,’’** not only because of his allegiance 
to Seneca as arbiter in questions of morality and the conduct of human 
affairs, but also because he was a leading Attic stylist under the tutelage 
of the master himself and of Lipsius. Hall sedulously imitated the ner- 
vous, trenchant, elliptical style developed by Seneca, as he willingly 
acknowledged in a passage already quoted. Indeed, “the children of the 
bondman are the goods of the parent’s master. . . . Neither would I ever 
desire better master, if to this purpose I needed no other mistress but 
nature.’”** The aphoristic character of Hall’s style is most manifest in his 
three Centuries of Meditations and Vows. Fuller thought Hall at his best 
in these Meditations, which comprise a collection of Stoic and Christian 
aphorisms, and especially admired the “‘pureness, plainness, and fulness 
of his style.”*° Meditation xxviu in the first Century illustrates this 
“curt” style: 


Two things make a man set by; dignity and desert. Amongst fools, the first 
without the second is sufficient: amongst wise men, the second without the first. 
Let me deserve well, though I be not advanced. The conscience of my worth shall 
cheer me more in other’s contempt, than the approbation of others can comfort 
me against the secret checks of my own unworthiness. 


The blunt, hard-bitten nature of Hall’s style constitutes its most promi- 
nent feature; but he varied its monotony by frequently indulging in 
sustained metaphor, another Senecan trait. The device is displayed to 
good advantage in Meditation xxx, Century 1: 

The world is a stage; every man an actor, and plays his part here either in a 


comedy or a tragedy. The good man is a comedian, which however he begins, 
ends merrily; but the wicked man acts a tragedy, and therefore ever ends in 





and philosophical prose, he also practised them in his own daily life. Clement Barksdale 
noted with admiration that “He was a rare Mirrour of Patience under all his Crosses, which 
toward his latter end were multiplied upon him” (Memorials of Worthy Persons (London, 
1661], p. 4). 

% Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton, ed. Logan Pearsall Smith (Oxford, 1907), n, 
370. 

% The highly staccato style of the Atticists aimed at short sentences and the careful 
avoidance of anything like the “‘pericdic’”’ structure. The purpose of the genus humile, in 
contradistinction to that of the oratorical style, was “to portray, not a thought, but a mind 
thinking” (Croll, “The Baroque Style in Prose,” p. 428). Richard Whitlock, himself a 
disciple of “that incomparable Master of Sentences, Seneca,” approvingly quoted Hall’s 
words, at the same time designating Hall “our English Divine Seneca” (Zootomia 
[1654], sig. Al’). See George Williamson, “Richard Whitlock, Learning’s Apologist,” PQ, 
xv (1936), 254-272. 

© History of the Worthies of England, ed. P. Austin Nuttall (London, 1840), 1, 231. 

“ Works, vu, 446. 
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horror. Thou seest a wicked man vaunt himself on this stage, stay till the last act, 
and look to his end, as David did, and see whether that be peace. Thou wouldst 
make strange tragedies, if thou wouldst have but one act. Who sees an ox, grazing 
in a fat and rank pasture, and thinks not that he is near the slaughter? whereas 
the lean beast, that toils under the yoke, is far enough from the shambles. The 
best wicked man cannot be so envied in his first shows as he is pitiable in the 
conclusion.® 


Finally, the Stoic fondness for paradox, a favorite means of expression 
with nearly all the philosophers and stylists of that school from Zeno to 
Lipsius, is duly exploited by Hall, as for example in Meditation Lvn, 
Century I: 

With God there is no free man, but his servant, though in the galleys; no slave 
but the sinner, though in a palace; none noble but the virtuous, though never so 
basely descended; none rich but he that possesseth God, even in rags; none happy 
but he that the world pities. Let me be free, noble, rich, wise, happy to God. I 
pass not what I am to the world.* 


Hall’s style was greatly admired by his contemporaries. Abraham 
Wright chose him as one of five representative preachers for imitation in 
his Five Sermons (1656).“ Only Milton, for obvious reasons, found occa- 
sion to ridicule his mannerisms, Eventually, as the century wore on, 
Hall’s reputation as a stylist, though not his fame as a preacher, suffered 
the decline common to all writers of the earlier seventeenth century, 
Attic and Ciceronian alike. The ultimate reaction is typified in the stric- 
tures of Philip Doddridge, who in the second of his unoriginal but skil- 
fully arranged lectures on preaching, thus commented on the worthy 
bishop: “Bishop Hall—the most elegant and polite writer of his age—He 
abounds rather too much with antitheses and witty turns—In some of 
his writings he seems to have imitated Seneca. . . . His sermons are much 
the worse for a compliance with the taste of the age in which he lived... . 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


4 Works, vir, 467-468. 

“© Works, vu, 451. The fullest description of Hall’s style is that of Zdének Vantura, 
“Usécn¥ styl v anglické préze sedemn4ctého stoleti” [““The Curt Style of English Prose of 
the Seventeenth Century”), Casopis pro Moderni Filologii, xvumt (1932), 164-173. See es- 
pecially pp. 168-169: “In Halli extensive periods are encountered in which the thought 
flows through various designated stages from single facts to generalizations illustrated by 
examples and metaphors. All these stages are bound in to an extensive unit by common 
members of the sentence.” 

“ Five Sermons in Five Several Styles, pp. 23-38. See also George Berkeley, Historical 
Applications and Occasional Meditations (1670), for an excellent imitation of Hall. 

“ Works (London, 1804), v, 429. 























DIE ENTSTEHUNGSGESCHICHTE VON LESSINGS 
BEIDEN LETZTEN PROSASCHRIFTEN 


Von HEINRICH SCHNEIDER 


ROTZ einer umfangreichen, kritischen Literatur bedarf die Ent- 

stehungsgeschichte von G. E. Lessings beiden letzten und zugleich 
reifsten Prosaschriften, der Freimaurergespriche' und der Erziehung des 
Menschengeschlechis, noch immer in wesentlichen Einzelheiten der 
Klarung. Dies trifft auch auf die jiingste zusammenfassende Darstellung 
der vorliegenden Probleme zu, wie sie W. v. Olshausen in den Einleitungen 
zu seiner Ausgabe sowie in den Anmerkungsbiinden zu Lessings Werken 
(bei Bong) geboten hat.? Gerade die dort zu Tage tretenden Unzuling- 
lichkeiten und Irrtiimer geben Anlafi, den einzelnen Ueberlieferungen 
iiber den Werdegang beider Werke erneut nachzugehen, ohne jedoch 
dabei zu iibersehen, daf manches jetzt fiir die hier folgenden Unter- 
suchungen benutzte Material zur Zeit der Abfassung oder beim Ab- 
schlu8 von Olshausens Erliuterungen vielleicht noch unbekannt war,’ 
wahrend anderes zweifellos erst spiter veréffentlicht wurde.‘ Andrer- 
seits wird ein fiir alle Mal auf Olshausens leicht zuginglichen und teil- 
weise sehr wertvollen Kommentar zu verweisen sein, dessen Kenntnis 
schon darum auch fiir unsere Erérterungen vorausgesetzt wird, um 
unnétige Wiederholungen zu vermeiden. Auferdem ist gleich zu Beginn 


1 Ernst und Falk, Gesprache fiir Freimaéurer und Fortsetzung. 

2 Lessings Werke, Vollst. Ausg. in 25 Teilen. Hrsg . . . von Julius Petersen u. Waldemar 
v. Olshausen etc. . . . (Berlin-Leipzig: Bong & Co., 0.J.), T. vi, 5 ff., T. xxrv, 53 ff. u. bes. 
Anmerkungen z. T. 1-vn, 273 ff., T. xvi-xxv, 936 f. (Die Ausg. im folg. abgekiirzt: Lessing 
PO). 

* Obwohl Lessing PO jetzt als die endgiltige Ausgabe anzusehen ist, auch wenn sie, des 
nicht in ihr enthaltenen Briefwechsels wegen, zusammen mit der historisch-kritischen von 
Lachmann-Muncker benutzt werden mu& (Lessings Sdmiliche Schriften, hrsg. von Karl 
Lachmann, 3. Aufl. von Franz Muncker, 23 Bde, Stuttgart u. Leipzig, 1886-1924; im folg. 
abgekiirzt: Lessing LM), beeintrachtigt das Fehlen von Erscheinungsjahren der einzelnen 
Teile, namentlich der Anmerkungsbande, ihren wissenschaftlichen Wert. Die von manchen 
deutschen Verlegern geiibte Unsitte, durch das Weglassen von Erscheinungsjahren zu ver- 
suchen, ihre Veréffentlichungen vor dem Eindruck des Veraltet- oder Uberholtseins zu 
schiitzen, erweist sich bei einer auch fiir die literarhistorische Forschung bestimmten 
Klassikerausgabe als besonders téricht. 

‘ Es seien hier vor allem die folgenden Veréffentlichungen genannt, auf denen unsere 
Studie im wesentlichen beruht, und auf die wir wiederholt zuriickkommen werden: Paul 
Gehrke, Freimaurerische Lessingstudien in kritischen Untersuchungen (Berlin, Manuskript 
nur fiir Briider gedruckt, 1929); Richard Partuschke, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing sum Ge- 
dachtnis (Braunschweig, 1929); Ferdinand Runkel, Geschichte der Freimaurerei in Deutsch- 
land (Berlin, 1932), II; Eugen Lennhoff und Oskar Posner, /nternationales Freimaurerlexi- 
kon (Ziirich, Leipzig, Wien, 1932); Walter Simons, Albrecht Thaer (Berlin, 1929); Albert 
Malte Wagner, “Who is the Author of Lessing’s ‘Education of Mankind,’ ” Modern Lan- 
guage Review, xxxviu (1943), 318 ff. 
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noch einmal an die oft betonten auGerlichen Gemeinsamkeiten der zwei 
Bekenntnisschriften zu erinnern: beide wurden iiber mehrere Jahre 
(1777 bezw. 1778-80) als Fragmente und anonym herausgegeben.5 


I 


Wir beginnen mit der Schrift Ernst und Falk, Gespriche fiir Frei- 
midurer, deren Entstehungsgeschichte so eng mit Lessings persénlichen 
Beziehungen zur Freimaurerei verkniipft ist, daf beide fast parallel 
verliefen, und beide deshalb auch nebeneinander betrachtet werden 
miissen.* Schon friih war Lessings Interesse an der Freimaurerei geweckt 
worden, besonders seitdem er sich mit zahlreichen Freimaurern, wie zum 
Beispiel seinem Verleger Christian Friedrich Vof, oder mit Schauspie- 
lern, die Logenmitglieder waren, durch einen niheren Umgang be- 
freundet hatte.” Diese freundschaftlichen Verbindungen bestarkten ihn 
mehr und mehr in dem Wunsch, selbst Freimaurer zu werden. Vielleicht 
lockte ihn das maurerische Geheimnis, obwohl er einmal in einem spiter 
unterdriickten Jugendgedicht dariiber gespéttelt hatte.* Als er dann 
wahrend seiner Hamburger Jahre dem als eifrigen Freimaurer bekannten 
Johann Joachim Christoph Bode nicht nur geschiéftlich sondern auch 
persénlich nahetrat, lernte Lessing durch Bode wohl schon bald manche 
freimaurerischen Ideen, oder aus Bodes Privatbibliothek maurerische 
Schriften kennen.® SchlieBlich bat er den Freund um Aufnahme in die 
von ihm betreute Loge. Ueber den Inhalt der zwischen den beiden 
Mannern hieriiber, offensichtlich mehrfach und zu verschiedenen Zeiten, 
gefiihrten Gespriche, hat Bode selbst allgemein und in der Hauptsache 
sicherlich glaubwiirdig berichtet, auch da er Lessing die Bitte abschla- 


5 Lessing PO, T. vi, 5 f. 

6 Wie nétig es ist, diesen Zusammenhang zu unterstreichen, wird durch zwei Tatsachen 
erhellt. Einmal lassen die vorhandenen Lessingbiographien bei den wichtigsten, sich auf 
seine Logenmitgliedschaft beziehenden Fragen fast véllig im Stich. Dann aber hat die 
bestehende Unklarheit der biographischen Seite unsres Problems zu der phantastisch- 
grotesken Veréffentlichung von Mathilde (von Kemnitz) Ludendorff, Lessings Geistes- 
kampf und Lebensschicksal (Miinchen, 1937), gefitihrt. Wenn auch von Fachleuten wohl 
niemals ernstgenommen, suchte dieses Buch einen freimaurerischen Mord an Lessing als 
Folge seines in Ernst und Falk begangenen Verrats maurerischer Geheimnisse als wissen- 
schaftlich gesichertes Ergebnis zu verbreiten, und trat zugleich als die Lessingbiographie 
fiir das deutsche Volk auf. Offensichtlich hat sich die literaturgeschichtliche Forschung 
die Behandlung freimaurerischer Probleme bisher zu leicht gemacht, teilweise, weil sie den 
Charakter dieser seltsamen gesellschaftlichen Erscheinung des 18. Jahrhunderts verkannte, 
teilweise, weil sie aus Unkenntnis oder Diinkel hierfiir vorhandenes Quellenmaterial aus 
Logenarchiven oder aus freimaurerischen Federn vernachlassigte oder mifverstand. 

7 Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 17, u. 32 ff. 

8 Lessing PO, T. vi, 6 f. u. anderswo. 

® Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 61 ff. 
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Heinrich Schneider 1207 


gen zu miissen glaubte.'® Dieser Bericht ist in der Lessingliteratur bekannt 
und bei Olshausen gleichfalls wiedergegeben." 

Ehe wir auf einige Einzelheiten dieser von Bode erst sieben Jahre 
nach Lessings Tod veréffentlichten Erinnerungen eingehen, ist eine 
kurze historische Vorbemerkung notwendig. Wenn Bode als Grund seiner 
Weigerung, den Freund in seine Loge aufzunehmen, die fiir Lessings 
“Alter und feurigen Charakter zu grofie Langsamkeit der Fortschritte 
in seinem System” angab, so war dies weder die volle Wahrheit, noch 
ist es ohne eine Erliuterung verstindlich. Seit dem Siebenjahrigen 
Krieg hatten in Deutschland, namentlich durch kriegsgefangene fran- 
zosische Offiziere, immer mehr die sogenannten Hochgrad- oder mys- 
tischen Systeme der Freimaurerei Eingang gefunden. Sie hatten die 
Johannislogen mit den ausschlieflich drei Graden der alten Maurerei, 
die der englischen Aufklirung entsprungen waren, und auch in Deutsch- 
land der Aufklairung dienten, in den Hintergrund gedringt.” Dem 
wichtigsten und michtigsten der deutschen mystischen Freimaurersys- 
teme,dem Templerorden des Reichsfreiherrn von Hund, oder der Strikten 
Observanz, hatte man sich 1765 auch in Hamburg mit den friher 
“englischen” Logen angeschlossen. Infolge innerer Schwierigkeiten ruhte 
jedoch seit der Mitte des Jahres 1767 dort alle Logentiatigkeit (Arbeit) 
dieses Systems, soda weder die vorsitzenden Meister der Templerlogen, 
wie Bode, weiter amtieren konnten, noch ordnungsmafige Aufnahmen 
in diese Logen méglich waren.'* Diese Feststellung erklirt sowohl die 
seltsam beriihrende Tatsache, daf$ Lessing Anschlu$ an eine Hochgrad- 
Loge der Strikten Observanz suchte, als auch die Ablehnung, die er 
erfuhr, obwohl er doch schon damals offenbar ein grundsitzlicher An- 
hanger des in der Freimaurerei allgemein reprisentierten Gedankens 
war, der in den Logen aller Systeme einen sikularen, soziale, politische 
und religiése Gegensitze iiberbriickenden Mannerbund zu verwirklichen 
strebte. Als Lessing sich 1767 in Hamburg bei Bode um eine Aufnahme 
in dessen Loge bemiihte, gab es dort nur noch Logen des Templer- 
Systems. Wahrend ihm aber, als einem “Profanen,”’ vor seiner Aufnahme 
die selbstverstandlich unter die strenge und durch Eid bindende Schwei- 
gepflicht des Maurers fallende unmittelbar bevorstehende Arbeitsein- 


10 Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vul, 273 ff. Der Titel des zweiten Teils der Bodeschen Ueber- 
setzung lautet: Einerleyheit der vier Geliibde bey der Gesellschaft des heiligen Ignaz und der 
vier Grade in der Freymaurerey des heiligen Johannes. Der Schottischen Maurerey zweyter 
Theil (Leipzig: Gg. J. Géschen, 1788), $.113 f. Anm. 

4 Z.B. auch in Danzel-Guhrauer, G. E. Lessings Leben und Werke, 2. Aufl. (Berlin, 
1881), II, S. 490. 

? Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 352; Heinrich Boos, Geschichte der Freimaurerei, 2. Aufl. 
(Aarau, 1906), S. 232 ff. 

48 Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 65. 
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stellung auch der Hamburger Templerlogen nicht bekannt sein konnte, 
sah sich Bode garnicht mehr in der Lage, den Wunsch des Freundes zu 
erfiillen. 

Bodes Erzihlung bezieht sich auf wenigstens zwei Vorginge, die zu 
verschiedenen Zeiten stattfanden: Lessings erfolglosen Versuch in Bodes 
Loge einzutreten, und seine mehrere Jahre spiter tatsichlich erfolgte 
Aufnahme durch einen “andren Meister vom Stuhl, von einem andren 
Systeme, in eben der Stadt.” Beide Ereignisse sind im Bericht deutlich 
von einander getrennt, was Olshausen nicht erkannte. Die ersten Unter- 
redungen, die in einem Aufnahmegesuch gipfelten, miissen zwischen dem 
wiederholt und betont als Meister vom Stuhl (in der Strikten Observanz) 
bezeichneten Bode und Lessing im Friihsommer 1767 kurz vor dem 
“Silanum’’® stattgefunden haben, da Bode schon bald nach diesem 
Zeitpunkt kein Recht mehr hatte, noch den Meistertitel zu fiihren. 
Lessings Logenaufnahme “‘in das andere System” dagegen, von der noch 
genauer zu sprechen sein wird, und der gleichfalls ein Gesprich mit Bode 
vorausging, wurde erst im Herbst 1771, also mehr als vier Jahre spiter, 
vollzogen. Das Wichtigste in Bodes Bericht fiir unsere Untersuchung 
hier ist jedoch, daf} Lessing bereits im Jahre 1767 eine Schrift iiber das 
Geheimnis der Freimaurerei, das ‘‘er wisse, ohne eingeweiht zu sein,” 
plante, wenn er sie auch noch nicht geschrieben hatte. Diese geplante 
Schrift war der in seinem Geist bereits feststehende erste Entwurf von 
Ernst und Falk. 

Die kategorischen Worte Bodes “dabei bleibt es,” mit denen er dem 
Freund den Eintritt in seine Loge verwehrte, oder damals verwehren 
mufte, scheinen Lessing bestimmt zu haben, nun zunichst einmal die 
Ergebnisse seiner Forschungen und seines Nachdenkens iiber das 
Geheimnis der Freimaurerei schriftlich auszuarbeiten. Es ist in hohem 
Grad unwahrscheinlich, da er noch in Hamburg dazu Zeit fand. Jeden- 
falls kam er aber schon bald nach seinem Dienstantritt in Wolfenbiittel, 
als Bibliothekar des braunschweigischen Herzogs Karl I., entweder in 
der zweiten Hilfte des Jahres 1770 oder in der ersten Hilfte des Jahres 
1771, wieder auf diesen Plan zuriick. Nach der Uebersiedlung von 
Hamburg nach Braunschweig mufte ihn ja seine neue Umgebung immer 
wieder an die Freimaurerei erinnern, denn in keinem anderen damaligen 
deutschen Staat spielte diese geheime Gesellschaft bei den fiihrenden 
Gesellschaftsschichten, mit dem Fiirstenhaus an der Spitze, eine solch 


4 Ebd. Wie die urspriingliche Werkmaurerei den Hintergrund fiir die Freimaurerei 
bildete, so wurden die Johannisgrade zum Hintergrund fiir die Tempelrittergrade. Viel- 
leicht fiirchtete Bode auch besonders eine Kritik der Rittergrade von Lessing. 

1 Silanum bedeutete der Stillstand aller Ordensarbeit und das Aufhéren der Logenzu- 
sammenkiinfte, besonders bei den Rosenkreuzern; vgl. Lennhof u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 1461. 
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einfluGreiche Rolle wie in Braunschweig.’* Nicht nur stand der regierende 
Herzog Karl I. als Protektor und wohl auch eingeweihter Bruder in 
engster Verbindung mit den Braunschweiger Logen, die nach den 
iiblichen inneren Kimpfen der Zeit zwischen der aufklirerischen und 
mystischen Maurerei, gerade wihrend Lessings ersten Amtsjahren, die 
Strikte Observanz eingefiihrt hatten, sondern auch drei seiner jiingeren 
Séhne waren tatige Logenbriider.!? Der Erbprinz Karl Wilhelm Ferdi- 
nand gehérte vermutlich dem alten englischen System an, oder hatte 
allen Logen aus irgendeinem Grund den Riicken gekehrt. Die fiir die 
Freimaurerei wichtigste fiirstliche Persénlichkeit Braunschweigs war 
jedoch Herzog Ferdinand, der Bruder des regierenden Herzogs, der 
zuerst englischer Provinzial-Grofimeister gewesen war, dann aber eben- 
falls zur Strikten Observanz iibertrat, und bald darauf 1772 Grofimeister 
aller Hochgradlogen dieses Systems wurde.!* 

Neben Anregungen persénlicher Art fand Lessing in der ihm nun 
anvertrauten, an seltenen Biicherschatzen reichen Bibliothek in Wolfen- 
biittel manche Werke, die durch ihren dokumentarischen Charakter ihn 
auf friihere Studien zuriickfiihren oder auch urspriingliche Mutmafiun- 
gen aus historischen Quellen bestitigen konnten. So lernte er das be- 
riihmte Freimaurer-Konstitutionsbuch des Dr. James Anderson kennen,'® 
und ebenso Johann August Starcks A pologie des Ordens der Frey-Maurer, 
die anonym zum ersten Mal 1770 bei J. J. Kanter in Kénigsberg, und 
wahrscheinlich noch im selben Jahr auch in einem Kasseler Nachdruck 
erschienen war.”° Ferner ist es wahrscheinlich, daf Lessing auf dieselbe 


16 Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 74 ff.; Karl Steinacker, Abklang der Aufkldrung und Widerhall der 
Romantik in Braunschweig (Braunschweig, 1939), S. 9 ff., 110 f. 

17 Fr[anz] H[einrich] A{ugust] Lachmann, Geschichte der Freimaurerei in Braunschweig 
(Braunschweig, Als Manuskript fiir Bbr. gedruckt, 1844), S. 57 ff. 

 Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 219 f.; Allgemeines Handbuch der Freimaurerei, 3. Aufl. 
(Leipzig, 1900), 1, 125 f. 

19 Der genaue Titel der von Lessing benutzten Ausgabe lautet: The Constitutions of the 
Ancient and Honourable Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons. Containing their History, 
Charges, Regulations, &c. Collected and Digested by Order of the Grand Lodge from their old 
Records, faithful Traditions and Lodge-Books, for the Use of the Lodges. By James Anderson, 
D.D. Carefully Revised, Continued and Enlarged, with many Additions, by John Entick, 
M.A. London: Printed for Brother J. Scott, at the Black Swan in Pater-noster Row. 
MDCCLVI. In the Vulgar Year of Masonry 5756. 

2© Ueber Starck, vgl. Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 1501 f.—St. ist eine der merkwiirdigsten 
Persénlichkeiten in den Geheimgesellschaften des 18. Jahrh. Auch auferhalb der Frei- 
maurerei erregte er Aufsehen und wird z.B. in den Briefen von Wilhelm v. Humboldt, 
Merck, Hamann genannt, namentlich aber seit seinem Streit mit Biester und Nicolai, die 
ihn des “Kryptokatholizismus” beschuldigten. Seine Apologie ging von einem Vergleich 
des Geheimnisses der Freimaurerei mit den antiken Mysterien aus, und versuchte die 
Freimaurerei durch Widerlegung von acht gegen sie erhobenen Einwinden zu verteidigen. 
Beim Lesen der Schrift gewinnt man jedoch den Eindruck, da es ihm auf eine solche 
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Weise mit einer gegen die Freimaurerei gerichteten Schrift Die Frei- 
maurerei, der Weg zur Hélle (Braunschweig, 1768) bekannt wurde, ob- 
wohl er ihren Titel auch in dem Widmungsbrief von Starcks A pologie 
finden konnte. Jene Schrift war eine deutsche Uebersetzung eines 1768 
in London veréffentlichen Pamphlets Masonry the Way to Heil etc. 
Eine zweite Auflage der Uebersetzung erschien 1770 in Braunschweig. 
Ebenso war die 1769 in Frankfurt und Leipzig gedruckte Gegenschrift 
Die Freimaurerei, der gerade Weg zur Gliickseligkeit ein gleichfalls aus dem 
Englischen iibersetztes Biichlein Masonry the Turnpike Road to Happiness 
in this Life and Eternal Happiness hereafter (London, 1768), und es ist 
méglich, daf Lessing jede dieser beiden Veréffentlichungen entweder im 
englischen Original oder in der deutschen Uebersetzung kennenlernte.*! 
Den Beweis dafiir, daf8Z er damals mit diesen maurerischen Schriften 
vertraut war, liefern der im August 1771 nun fertige skizzenartige Auf- 
satz, in dem er vor allem von dem etymologisch-historischen Einzel- 
problem der Herkunft des Namens der “‘Freimaurer-Gesellschaft” aus- 
ging, sowie im Zusammenhang mit ihm auf besondren Zetteln nieder- 
geschriebene Notizen. Was von diesem Aufsatz, dem ersten Entwurf von 
Ernst und Falk, und diesen Notizen heute noch bekannt ist, steht in den 
Lessingausgaben als Anhang zu den Gesprichen, meist unter dem Titel 
Papiere zu Ernst und Falk gehirig.” 

Am letzten Augusttag 1771 trat Lessing von Braunschweig aus eine 
etwa zweimonatige Reise zunichst nach Hamburg an, nachdem er sehr 
ungeduldig eine Zeit lang darauf hatte warten miif®en, sie ausfiihren zu 
kénnen. Diese Reise, auf der er von Hamburg auch nach Berlin und 
wieder zuriick nach Hamburg fuhr, wurde eine der wichtigsten seines 
Lebens.” Er hatte geplant, auf ihr drei, fiir seine Zukunft héchst bedeut- 
same Schritte zu unternehmen: sich mit Eva Kénig zu verloben, eine 
Ausgabe seiner Trauerspiele vorzubereiten, und in eine Freimaurerloge 
einzutreten. Alle diese Plane verwirklichte er auch. Besonders war er 
offenbar diesmal fest entschlossen, seinen Eintritt in den Freimaureror- 
den und die Veréffentlichung seiner Gedanken iiber dessen “‘Geheimnis” 
nicht mehr linger aufzuschieben. Da sein Besuch beim Herzog Ferdi- 
nand von Braunschweig, der ihn kurz vor Beginn der Reise am 22. 
August nach Schlof Vechelde, dem dauernden herzoglichen Wohnsitz, 
gerufen hatte,™ nichts mit seinen maurerischen Absichten zu tun hatte, 





Apologie garnicht, sondern darauf ankam, die‘‘Profanen,” Nichteingeweihten, noch stirker 
nach dem freimaurerischen “‘Geheimnis” liistern zu machen. Siehe auch Gustav Kriiger, 
“Johann August Starck, der Kleriker,” Festgabe... Karl Miiller ...dargebracht (Tii- 
bingen, 1922), S. 244 ff. 1 Lessing PO, Anm. z. T, 1-vu, 308; Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 84 f. 
22 Lessing PO, T. v1, 84 ff. 23 Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. xvi-xxv, 1087. 
4 Lessing LM, xvu, 397 f. 
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wird sich aus einem anderen Zusammenhang spiter ergeben. Dagegen 
war das auf die Reise mitgenommene Aufsatzmanuskript in dieser 
Hinsicht von gréSter Bedeutung. 

Vielleicht hatte Lessing, durch die Unterhaltungen mit Bode nach- 
denklich geworden, schon bald erkannt, da das vielberufene Geheimnis 
der Freimaurer, von den Ritualien abgesehen, sich hauptsichlich auf 
den Ursprung des Ordens bezog, und mit seiner historischen Entstehung 
zusammenhing. Um das Wesen der Freimaurerei zu verstehen, war es 
notwendig, die geheimen Geschichtslegenden der verschiedenen Sys- 
teme zu kennen, und diese zunichst auf ihren Wahrheitsgehalt zu priifen. 
Tatsichlich unterschieden sich die einzelnen maurerischen Systeme vor 
allem durch ihre Ursprungstraditionen und die aus ihnen gezogenen 
Folgerungen von einander, wihrend die Verschiedenheiten der Rituale 
und Symbole von untergeordneter Bedeutung waren.” Dieses Verstind- 
nis erméglichte es Lessing auch, an seiner von Anfang an gefaften Lieb- 
lingsidee festzuhalten, die auf etymologischem Wege die Entstehung der 
Freimaurerei (Masonry) aus einer Tafelrunde (Massony) zu erkliren 
suchte. Gewif} hatte er diese ein wenig seltsame Erklarung des ‘‘Frei- 
maurergeheimnisses”’ schon im Sinne, als er Bode gegeniiber behauptete, 
da er, auch ohne eingeweiht zu sein, dieses Geheimnis kenne und 
dariiber schreiben wolle. Heute steht mehr oder weniger fest, daf} jene 
Theorie nicht nur sprachlich unméglich, sondern auch historisch un- 
haltbar ist, obwohl Lessing sie, iibereinstimmend mit seinem ersten 
Entwurf, auch spiter noch einmal am Ende der vollendeten Schrift 
(im fiinften Freimaurergesprich) wiederholte.* Friedrich Nicolai, sein 
langjahriger Freund, hat ein Jahr nach Lessings Tod zuerst darauf 
hingewiesen, dafi Justus Méser in seinen Patriotischen Phantasien sich 
ebenfalls iiber freie Massoneyen und Freimaurer (Freemasons), wenn 
auch nicht im Sinne Lessings geiu®ert hatte.*? Bekanntlich lernten 
Lessing und Méser sich im Juli 1766 persénlich kennen, und es liegt 
nahe zu vermuten, da das fragliche Thema damals von den beiden 
Mannern erértert wurde, zumal Méser den betreffenden Abschnitt 
Von dem Verfall des Handwerks in kleinen Stédten, ehe er ihn 1775 in die 
Patriotischen Phantasien aufnahm, bereits 1768, also bald nach dem 
Zusammentreffen mit Lessing, im Osnabriicker Intelligenzblatt veroffent- 


% Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 598 ff. 

6 Lessing PO, T. v1, 86 u. 56 ff. Siehe auch: Karl Christian Friedrich Krause, Die drei 
dltesten Kunsturkunden der Freimaurerbriiderschaft, 3. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1849), 1, Abt. 1, 78 
ff. u. um, Abt. 2, 427 ff. 

7 Friedrich Nicolai, Versuch tiber die Beschuldigungen welche dem Tem pelherrenorden ge- 
macht worden, und tiber dessen Geheimniss; Nebst einem Anhange iiber das Entstehen der 
Freymaurergeselischaft (Berlin u. Stettin, 1782), S. 154 f. Anm. 
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lichte.2® Danach wiirde man diesen Kerngedanken von Lessings Entwurf 
bis 1766 zuriickverfolgen kénnen. 

Nachdem Lessing am 3. September 1771 mit seinem Manuskript 
iiber den Ursprung des Ordens der Freimaurer in Hamburg eingetroffen 
war, zeigte er es in den nichsten Tagen vor allem Bode, nach wie vor 
fiir ihn eine Autoritat in Freimaurerfragen, und teilte ihm zugleich mit, 
da® er es drucken lassen wollte. Aufierdem wiederholte er seinen Wunsch 
in Bodes Loge aufgenommen zu werden, den Bode aus denselben Griin- 
den wie 1767 wiederum nicht erfiillen konnte, ebenso wie er natiirlich 
eine Veréffentlichung des Manuskripts widerriet oder ablehnte.?® Wirft 
man hier einmal die Frage nach den sachlichen oder persénlichen Griin- 
den auf, die Lessing jetzt mit der ihm manchmal eignen Starrsinnigkeit 
sein Ziel verfolgen lieSen, ein eingeweihter Bruder Freimaurer zu werden, 
so kommen mehrere in Betracht. Dabei mu jedoch wieder daran erin- 
nert werden, dafS er so wenig wie andere “Profane” etwas Genaueres 
iiber die damalige innere Lage der deutschen Freimaurerei wissen konnte. 
Zunichst wollte er zweifellos gerade diese Kenntnis gewinnen, um ein 
umso gréferes Recht zu haben, seinen Aufsatz iiber den Ursprung der 
Freimaurerei herauszubringen, wie er auch gewif hoffte, durch weitere 
Studien als “‘Initierter’” die geschichtliche Wahrheit iiber Beginn, Wesen 
und Zweck der Freimaurerlogen zu erfahren. Ferner hatte er wohl noch 
immer den Wunsch, so in eine engere Fiihlung mit denjenigen seiner 
Freunde zu kommen, die bereits Logenmitglieder waren, denn er scheint 
schlieSlich sogar daran gedacht zu haben, so iiberraschend das sein mag, 
selbst eine Loge an seinem Wohnsitz in Wolfenbiittel zu griinden.*° 

Zu diesen mehr oder weniger duferlichen Motiven muf die Tatsache 
hinzugefiigt werden, daf selbst ein Lessing, bei aller geistigen Unab- 
hingigkeit, ebenso wie zahlreiche andere, auf einer gleichen oder ahn- 
lichen Bildungsstufe stehende Zeitgenossen, in der Freimaurerei eine Art 
Glaubensgemeinschaft erblickte, eine Gemeinschaft wie sie fiir das 
religisse Leben seit der Reformation den Anhingern der kirchlichen 
Reform irgendwie verloren gegangen war. Die Begriindung der Glaubens- 
gewifheit auf der Freiheit des individuellen Gewissens, wenn auch gebun- 
den an das offenbarende inspirierte Wort der Schrift, anstatt auf der, 
eine tragende Gemeinschaft schaffenden Autoritét des sakramentalen 
Priestertums in der alten Kirche, hatte oft fortschreitend das anfangliche 
Gliick der Unabhingigkeit von der kirchlichen Autoritaét und des neuen 
Freiheitsbewuftseins in eine lastende Einsamkeit und bedriickende 
Isolierung der um eine giiltige GewiSheit ringenden Individuen verwan- 
delt. In einem gewissen Sinn erinnert darum Lessings Schritt an Winckel- 

%8 Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. xvi-xxv, 1085, u.z. T. 1-vm, 302; siehe auch Ludwig Bite, 


“Justus Méser und Lessing,” Lessing-Buch (Berlin, 1926), S. 25. 
29 Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 83. 3 Fbd., S. 89. 
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manns Konversion: auch er erwartete vielleicht durch ihn auSer dem 
Zugang zu einer bindenden Gemeinschaft, einer Art Ersatzkirche, eine 
Welt von Ideen und geistigen Werten zu finden, die ihm bis dahin 
unzuginglich geblieben waren. Hier liegt aber gewifs der Schliissel zum 
Verstindnis seiner Absicht, selbst eine sikulare Gemeinschaft von 
Wahrheitsforschern zu begriinden.** Daf} er nicht fand, was er suchte, 
erklairt seine fast grimmig zu nennende Enttauschung, die besonders in 
Bodes Erzihlung, wie auch in Karl Lessings Bericht deutlich zum Aus- 
druck kommt, und die uns noch einmal beschaftigen wird. 

Seit Lessings Weggang von Hamburg hatte sich die Logensituation 
dort bedeutsam geindert. Nicht, daf die Logen der Strikten Observanz 
ihre Arbeit wiederaufgenommen hitten, aber das Ruhen ihrer Titigkeit 
hatte dazu gefiihrt, daf in der Freimaurersprache abfillig als Winkello- 
gen gekennzeichnete neue Logen auftauchten, d.h. Logen, die zunichst 
kein Patent eines anerkannten GrofSlogensystems aufzuweisen hatten.* 
Fiir die Strikte Observanz war, ganz abgesehen von der durch die innere 
Zersetzung nétig gewordenen Schliefiung ihrer Logen, der Boden in 
Hamburg iiberhaupt nie allzu giinstig gewesen. Ohne auf Einzelheiten 
hier eingehen zu kénnen, geniigt es darauf hinzuweisen, dafi der Ham- 
burger Kaufmanns- und Biirgerstolz sich gegen ein freimaurerisches 
System aufiehnte, in dessen Logen, wie in der Strikten Observanz, man 
vor allem von Adel, Offizier oder Gelehrter (wenigstens vom Rang eines 
Kapitins bezw. Rats), also ‘‘von Stand” sein mufte, um vom Novizen in 
den Hochgraden zum Ritter (eques) aufzusteigen, obwohl gelegentlich 
auch Laienbriider, schlicht biirgerliche Erwerbstiatige oder Schriftsteller, 
wie z.B. Bode, diese Grade itiber den Waffenirdger (armiger) oder den 
amicus et socius ordinis hinaus durch den Ritterschlag erlangten. Die 
Gefahren, die ihnen von den Winkellogen drohten, waren den Briidern 
von der Strikten Observanz in Hamburg, und besonders Bode, durchaus 
nicht verborgen. Es steht fest, daf§ zwischen August 1767 und Juli 
1769, als die beiden dortigen Templerlogen ihre Pforten offiziell geschlos- 
sen hatten, und es logenrechtlich unméglich war, noch vier Briider 
rezipiert wurden. Dies geschah einmal, um nach aufen den Anschein 
zu erwecken, man arbeite noch, und dann, um angesehene Kandidaten, 
vor den Nachstellungen der Winkellogen zu retten.* Die fiir uns hier 
wichtigste dieser Winkellogen war die von dem ehemaligen preuSischen 


31 Ueber die weltanschaulichen Hintergriinde und Motive fiir die weite Verbreitung von 
Geheimen Gesellschaften, besonders der Freimaurerei, waihrend des 18. Jahrh. in Deutsch- 
land, siehe mein Buch Quest for Mysteries: The Masonic Background for Literature in 
Eighteenth Century Germany (Ithaca, N. Y., 1947). 

% Karl Gotthelf Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim Lessings Leben . . . hrsg. von Otto F. Lach- 
mann (Leipzig, o.J. Reclams Universal-Bibliothek), S. 170f.; Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 93 f. 

33 Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 661 f. u. 1712. * Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 65 ff. 
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Hauptmann Georg Johann Freiherr von Rosenberg gestiftete “Zu den 
drei [goldenen] Rosen.” 

Dieser Herr von Rosenberg genieft in der freimaurerischen Ueber- 
lieferung einen etwas zweifelhaften Ruf. Besonders wegen seiner spiiteren 
maurerischen Tatigkeit in St. Petersburg, nachdem er sich schon in 
Hamburg unmdglich gemacht hatte, gilt er mehr oder weniger als ein 
Abenteurer, wenn auch Briider seines Systems ihn selbstverstindlich zu 
entlasten versucht haben. Wir kénnen uns hier weder mit dem Frei- 
maurer noch mit dem Mann Rosenberg niher beschaftigen, von dem 
freilich auch berichtet wird, da er iiber eine auSergewéhnliche Bildung 
und anziehende gesellschaftliche Talente verfiigt habe, die ihn vielleicht 
mit Lessing bereits in eine freundschaftliche Verbindung brachten, als 
dieser noch in Hamburg wohnte. Rosenberg war ungefihr 1765 nach 
Hamburg gekommen, wo er nach anfinglichen unregelmafigen Logen- 
versammlungen im Januar 1770 die genannte Loge ‘‘Zu den drei [gol- 
denen] Rosen” errichtete, um, wie seine Feinde behaupteten, aus den ein- 
genommenen Logengeldern, namentlich den ziemlich hohen Aufnah- 
megebiihren, seinen Unterhalt zu bestreiten. Persénliche Vorteile aus der 
Verbindung mit der Freimaurerei zu ziehen, war jedoch im 18. Jahr- 
hundert nichts Ungewéhnliches und wurde nicht in jedem Fall als 
anstéfig empfunden. Ende 1770 rektifizierte oder legalisierte Rosenberg 
seine Loge, indem er sie der “Grofien Landesloge von Deutschland” 
unterstellte.* Diese Grofe Landesloge war die noch junge, gegen die 
Strikte Observanz ins Leben gerufene Gegengriindung des preufischen 
Militararztes Johann Wilhelm Ellenberger, genannt von Zinnendorf 
(1731-82), der, unbefriedigt von dem Templerorden ein angeblich auf 
schwedischen Akten aufgebautes, neues Hochgradsystem gestiftet bezw. 
eingefiihrt hatte. Trotz, oder vielleicht auch wegen, seines mystischen 
Charakters fand dieses in heftigster Opposition zu den Templerlogen 
stehende System schnell viele Anhainger, und wurde erstaunlicherweise 
1773 sogar von der rationalistisch-deistischen Grofloge von England, 
zum Entsetzen der Fiihrer der Strikten Observanz, als legitim anerkannt. 
Zinnendorfs System, aus dunklen Quellen entsprungen, war hauptsiich- 
lich eine in freimaurerische Formen gehiillte Erneuerung jener mittelal- 


% Ueber Rosenbergs maurerische Biographie siehe Allgemeines Handbuch (Anm. 18)’ 
u, 258; Ernest Friedrichs, Freemasonry in Russia and Poland (Bern, 1908), p. 32 f.—Ver- 
teidigungen R.s. finden sich bei Runkel, a.a.0., S, 149 f. u. Freiherr C. C. F. W. von Nettel- 
bladt, Geschichte Freimaurerischer Systeme in England, Frankreich und Deutschland (Berlin, 
Als Manuskript fiir Briider, 1879), S. 776. 

% Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 86 ff. u. Friedrich Kneisner, Geschichte der deutschen Freimaurerei in 
ihren Grundsiigen (Berlin, 1912), S. 83. Die Rose war ein altes Symbol der Verschwiegen- 
heit, vgl. sub rosa dictum esto. ° 
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terlichen christlichen Mystik, die auf der reinen, in den Evangelien 
dargebotenen Lehre Jesu gegriindet war. Gleichzeitig hielt es aber eben- 
falls an einem geistigen Rittertum fest, d.h. es bezog die Tempelherren 
in sein Ritual ein.*” 

Durch wen nun Rosenberg im September 1771 von Lessings Manu- 
skript hérte, oder ob der Verfasser selbst es ihm mitteilte, ist unbekannt. 
Es kommen aber zwei gute Freunde Lessings als Vermittler in Frage, 
die Mitglieder der Rosenloge waren. Der eine war der Schauspieler 
Konrad Ekhof, der im August 1770, der andere der Miinzmeister Otto 
Heinrich Knorre, der nach anfinglicher Tiatigkeit in der Strikten 
Observanz in Rosenbergs Hamburger Rosenloge eingetreten war. Ueber 
das nun um Lessings Person sich entwickelnde “‘eigentiimliche Intrigen- 
spiel” wird man Niheres in den vorhandenen Lessingbiographien vergeb- 
lich suchen, obwohl es sich dabei um eine der wichtigsten Episoden 
seines Lebens handelt.** Jedenfalls gab Rosenberg schon am 7. September 
in einem Brief an seinen Landesgrofimeister Zinnendorf in Berlin der 
Hoffnung Ausdruck “mit ehestem unsern beriihmten Lessing im Orden 
zu haben.’’*® Am nichsten Tag lief er die fiir uns besonders interessanten 
Mitteilungen folgen: 

Eben vernehme ich, daf Hr. Lessing ein Manuskript jemandem hat zu lesen ge- 
geben, welches er will drucken lassen. Es betitelt sich: “Der wahre Orden der 
Freimaurer aus den altesten Urkunden hergeleitet und mit Griinden bewiesen.” 


37 Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 1434 ff., 1751 ff. In Zinnendorfs Ritual waren die Tempel- 
ritter eine friihere, der Freimaurerei verwandte Gruppe (denn “die Freimaurerei war im- 
mer”), aber die Freimaurerei war keine Fortsetzung der Templerei. 

88 Ebd., S. 917; iiber Ekhof als Freimaurer siehe ebd., S. 412, u. Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 48 f.; 
iiber das Ehepaar Knorre und Lessings Beziehungen zu ihm siehe den Briefwechsel zwischen 
Lessing und seiner Frau. Neu hrsg. von Alfred Schéne, 2. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1885), S. 517 u. 
passim; ferner Geschichte der Familie Henneberg (Giessen, Als Manuskript gedruckt, 1909), 
S.271 ff.u. passim; Knorre lieh Lessing noch im September 1780 200 Taler, siehe Lessing 
L.M., xvi, 349, Anm. 1. 

% Der fiir Lessings Freimaurertum auferordentlich wichtige Briefwechsel zwischen 
Rosenberg und Zinnendorf vom September/Oktober 1771 wurde zuerst in einem Aufsatz 
von Wilhelm Wald, “Lessings Aufnahme zum Freimaurer,” Zirkelkorrespondenz der 
Grossen Landesloge der Freimaurer von Deutschland, xxximt (1903), 237 ff., veréffentlicht. 
Diese Publikation ist weder in den spiteren Auflagen der Lessingbiographie von Erich 
Schmidt noch in der von Waldemar Oehlke oder in einer anderen nach 1903 herausgekom- 
menen Lebensgeschichte Lessings herangezogen worden. Trotz vielfacher Bemiihungen 
(z.B. bei den groSen Freimaurerbibliotheken in Washington, D. C., New York City, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa) war es auch fiir unsere Untersuchungen nicht mdglich, den be- 
treffenden Bd. der genannten Zeitschrift zur Einsicht zu erhalten. Da aber sowohl Runkel 
als auch Gehrke a.a.0. den Text der fraglichen Briefe, wenn auch in oft von einander ge- 
trennten Abschnitten, beinahe vollstandig wiedergeben, kcnnten aus beiden Biichern 
durch eine Kombination die Brieftexte hergestellt werden, die, fiir unsere Zwecke aus- 
reichend, unsern Zitaten zugrundeliegen. 
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Ich stelle alles mégliche an, ihm [sic!] habhaft zu werden, und habe ihm sogar 
versprechen lassen, gratis zu recipieren. . .. Ware e. nicht angebracht, wenn Sie 
an ihn schrieben? Ich will ihm das Schreiben selbst einhaindigen, denn er ist ge- 
sonnen, noch acht oder vierzehn Tage hier zu bleiben. So viel ich habe ver- 
nehmen kénnen, muf er durch die Wolfenbiittelsche Bibliothek viele Kenntnisse 
vom Orden bekommen haben. 


Da Lessing am 17. September, nachdem er wiederum von Bode ab- 
gewiesen war, und nach einem Aufenthalt von zwei Wochen, wihrend 
deren er sich von Eva Kénig die Ehe versprechen lief, in Begleitung des 
Ehepaars Knorre von Hamburg weiter nach Berlin zur Besprechung 
seiner Verlagsangelegenheit reiste, liegt es nahe, in Knorre den Mittels- 
mann Rosenbergs zu sehen. Auf dieser Reise wird auch Lessings etwaiger 
Eintritt in die Rosenloge zwischen den Freunden besprochen worden 
sein, ja es ist nicht unwahrscheinlich, da er von Knorre dazu gedringt 
wurde. Zudem war Knorre von Rosenberg beauftragt worden, in Berlin 
mit Zinnendorf in der Sache Lessing persénlich zu verhandeln, und der 
Landesgrofimeister ernannte seinerseits Knorre im Anschluf an diese 
Verhandlung zu seinem Vertreter bei der Aufnahmezeremonie, falls es 
zu einer solchen kommen sollte.*° Ob Lessing sein Freimaurermanuskript 
mit nach Berlin nahm, und ob er es dort seinen Freunden, wie Christian 
Friedrich Vo&, Ramler oder seinem Bruder Karl, mit denen er iiber die 
Ausgabe seiner Trauerspiele verhandelte, oder Mendelssohn oder Nicolai 
zeigte, entzieht sich unsrer Kenntnis.“ In den ersten Oktobertagen kehrte 
er zusammen mit den Knorres wieder nach Hamburg zuriick. 

Zwei seiner Absichten waren erreicht. Waihrend des ersten Hamburger 
Aufenthaltes hatte er sich mit Frau Eva verlobt, und in Berlin hatte er 
die erforderlichen Verhandlungen in der Verlagssache gefiihrt. Nur ein 
Schritt war noch nicht getan: Lessing war noch nicht Freimaurer 
geworden. Aber er war jetzt bereit, das von Herrn von Rosenberg ge- 
machte Angebot einer kostenlosen Aufnahme in die zum Zinnendorfschen 
System gehérende Loge “Zu den drei Rosen” anzunehmen. AuBerdem 
hatte Rosenberg noch eine gleichzeitige Beférderung in allen drei sym- 
bolischen oder Johannisgraden, dem Lehrlings-, Gesellen- und Meister- 


40 Rosenberg, der offenbar nicht allzu viel von Knorre als Freimaurer hielt, schrieb am 
4. Oktober 1771 (wohl am Tage der Riickkehr der Reisenden nach Hamburg): “Daf Sie, 
hocherleuchteter, liebster Bruder, den pr. Bruder Knorre wegen Lessing chargiert, ist mir 
zwar lieb, ich glaube aber nicht, da& er viel daran denken michte, wenn er einmal von Ber- 
lin weg sein sollte. Er ist ein braver, guter Bruder. Der Macon aber ist eigentlich nicht sein 
Augenmerk.” 

41 Alles was Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 86 f. zu dieser Frage ausfiihrt, ist irrig; schon der angegebene 
Zeitpunkt des Berliner Aufenthalts (zweite Halfte Oktober) stimmt nicht. Ebensowenig 
war Nicolai Lessings Verleger, noch nahm jener jemals eine Abschrift von dem Manu- 
skript, oder wissen wir etwas iiber Ramlers Zugehorigkeit zur Freimaurerei. 
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Grad, zugesagt, eine Bruderweihe, wie sie nur als seltene Ausnahme und in 
der Regel nur fiirstlichen Personen gewahrt wurde.® So war es wirklich 
und wortlich wahr, was Bode spiter hieriiber erzihlen sollte, da® “‘ein 
Meister vom Stuhl von einem anderen Systeme... sich ein Vergniigen 
daraus machte, Lessing die Erfiillung seines Wunsches, Freimaurer zu 
werden, anzutragen,”’ obwohl dies fiir diesen Meister persénlich noch 
dazu ein grofes geldliches Opfer bedeutete. 

Vom Standpunkt des allgemeinen Logenrechtes waren die dann am 
Abend des 14. Oktober 1771 in Rosenbergs Hamburger Wohnung, in 
Gegenwart des von dem Landesgrofimeister beauftragten Kommissars 
Knorre, “privatim” vollzogene Initiation Lessings als Lehrling in die 
Drei-Rosen-Loge und die unmittelbar hinterher erfolgende Promotion 
zum Gesellen und Meister véllig ungesetzlich. Die Loge war nicht gesetz- 
mifiig besetzt, da weder die beiden Aufseher noch die iibrigen Beamten 
eingeladen oder anwesend waren.“ Der Meister vom Stuhl hatte alles 
mit einer gewissen Geheimnistuerei, sogar fiir seine Briider, betrieben, 
und dann auch nicht einmal fiir einen ordnungsmafigen Eintrag in die 
Logenakten Sorge getragen. Erst sein Nachfolger als Logenmeister, Dr. 
Jakob Mumssen, lief’ die Logenmatrikel, soweit sie Lessings Mitglied- 
schaft anging, vervollstindigen.“ Es war derselbe Dr. Mumssen, bei 
seinen Freunden “Onkel Toby” genannt, der, nachdem er am 27, Marz 
1773 den Hammer aus den Hinden Rosenbergs iibernommen hatte,® 
Manner, wie die Grafen Stolberg, die Bernstorffs, Johann Heinrich Vo8 
und Matthias Claudius in die gleiche Rosenloge aufnahm.” An dem auf 
die Rezeption Lessings folgenden Tag, am 15. Oktober 1771, wurde ihm 
ein logenamtliches Zertifikat, ein sogenannter Logenpa®i, in franzésischer 
Sprache ausgestellt, nach welchem er als Lehrling, Geselle und Meister 
Freimaurer der Loge ‘Zu den drei Rosen” anerkannt wurde. Dieses 


® Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 92. * Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 917 S. f. 

“ Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vm, 274. 

Ueber Mumssen siehe jetzt vor allem Runkel, a.a.O., S. 285 ff.; ferner Kneisner, a.a.0., 
S. 111, Nettelbladt, a.a.0., 567, Adolf Langguth, Christian Hieronymus Esmarch und der 
Gottinger Dichterbund (Berlin, 1903), S. 103, 178, 210; siehe auch Wagner, a.a.0. (Anm. 4), 
S. 326, u. den von mir mit Marvin C. Dilkey veréffentlichten Aufsatz “Letters of German 
Authors of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” Germanic Review, xv (1940), 250. 

Auch diese Mitglieder der Rosenloge gehérten bald zu den mehr oder weniger Ent- 
taéuschten. Wahrend aber Vof sich nach der rationalistischen Seite schlug, und spiter einer 
von denen war, die mit Nicolai iiberall in der Freimaurerei Jesuiten witterten, wurden 
Claudius und Friedrich Leopold von Stolbere zwar von Zinnendorf selbst in die héchsten 
Grade beférdert, lieSen sich dann aber in den stark in pietistischer Mystik verankerten 
“Bund der Kreuzfrommen” oder die ‘““Gemeinschaft der Johannisvertrauten” des Grafen 
Christian August von Haugwitz aufnehmen. Fiir Stolberg bedeutete diese Verbindung die 
Vorstufe zu seiner Konversion zum Katholizismus. 
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Dokument trug neben der Unterschrift Rosenbergs auch die Namen der 
beiden Aufseher und des Sekretirs."” 

Die offenbar schon wihrend der Aufnahmezeremonie aufkommende 
und besonders auf sie folgende maflose Enttauschung Lessings, die sich 
zuerst in einer ungeheueren Langeweile und dann in einer védlligen 
Erniichterung duferte, wird, wie schon erwihnt, sowohl in Bodes Be- 
richt, als auch in der Biographie des Bruders Karl bezeugt und stark 
unterstrichen. Sie hat im freimaurerischen Schrifttum zu einer Kontro- 
verse gefiihrt, wem die Schuld an ihr beizumessen sei, und ist mit ihren 
Folgen den Lessingbiographen gleichfalls wohl bekannt. Dagegen hat die 
Lessingforschung bisher iibersehen, was der Herr von Rosenberg und sein 
LandesgrofSmeister Zinnendorf in Berlin tiber das ganze Unternehmen 
dachten, das fiir beide natiirlich vor allem ein Triumph iiber die andere 
Observanz bedeutete. Voll eiteln Stolzes schrieb Rosenberg am 15. Ok- 
tober tiber seinen Erfolg an Zinnendorf: 


Habe ich jemalen mit Vergniigen die Feder ergriffen, so ist es gewifS heute 
geschehen! Indem ich Ihnen die erfreuliche Nachricht iiberschreiben kann, dai 
es mir endlich, nach vieler Miithe gelungen, den guten Bruder Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing im Orden im Beisein des guten Bruders Knorre zu recipieren. So gern 
ich gewiinscht hitte, seine Aufnahme 6ffentlich zu bewerkstelligen, weilen er 
besondere Ursachen hatte, es annoch in Ansehung der Braunschweigischen 
Herrschaft eine Zeit geheim zu halten. Er wird mir bei seiner Ankunft in Braun- 
schweig seinen Aufsatz zuschicken, und bleibt dennoch fest dabei, daB er von dem 
Grunde der Sache gut instruiert wire. Da er nun weifi, daB sie in Braunschweig 
nichts réelles besitzen, so sagte er noch heute friih, da® es seine Sache wire, 
dergleichen falsche Dinge zu zerreifSen und ginzlich aufzuheben. Man solle ihn 
nur gehen lassen. Er wird sich in Wolfenbiittel eine Loge seiner Art zusammen- 
setzen und wollte Meister derselben sein, das Uebrige sollte die Folge zeigen. Ich 
glaube, allerliebster Bruder, Ihnen ia der Stille einen Gefallen erwiesen zu haben. 
Wenn dem also, so ersuche ich Sie ergebenst, diesen Mann mit einem Schreiben 
zu beehren und mir dasselbe zur ferneren Bestellung zuzuschicken. Ich habe es 
ihm versprochen. Sie kénnen leicht schlieSen, daB ein Mann von seinen Kennt- 
nissen weiter dringen wird und sich nicht mit dem begniige. Ich werde ihn giinz- 
lich an-Sie verweisen. Dieses ist auch sein einziger Wunsch. Er hat mich weiter 
ersucht, da es wenigstens vor dieses Jahr allhier in Hamburg verschwiegen 
bliebe. Bode hat ihm schon seit einigen Jahren nachgestellt, aber nichts aus- 
richten kénnen.. .& 


Durch diesen Brief Rosenbergs erfahrt man nicht allein die fiir die 
Lessingbiographie héchst wichtige, aber bis jetzt dort unberiicksichtigte 


‘7 Faksimilierte Wiedergabe dieses Zertifikats bei Gehrke, Partuschke (siehe Anm. 4) 
und auch Mathilde Ludendorff. 
4 Siehe Anm. 39. 
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Tatsache, dafi Lessing eine Logengriindung in Wolfenbiittel plante, die 
er am Vormittag des 15. Oktober beim Abholen seines Logenpasses offen- 
bar noch einmal ausfiihrlich besprach, sondern durch ihn wird auch das 
Verstindnis des von Zinnendorf nun tatsichlich an Lessing geschriebenen 
BegriiSungsbriefes vorbereitet und erleichtert. Dieses vom 19. Oktober, 
also fiinf Tage nach Lessings Logeneintritt, aus Berlin datierte Schreiben 
des Landesgrofimeisters an den neuen Bruder Lessing bildet zwar das 
wesentlichste Dokument in Lessings Freimaurerbeziehungen, es kann 
aber hier von seiner Wiedergabe abgesehen werden, da es lange bekannt 
ist, und schon hiaufig gedruckt und diskutiert wurde.‘® In dem gleich- 
zeitigen, an Rosenberg gehenden Begleitschreiben Zinnendorfs sprach 
dieser die Hoffnung aus, daf der Brief an Lessing “von dem eigentlichen, 
dabei gehofften Nutzen begleitet werden mége.’”’ Rosenberg aber sollte 
bei der Logengriindung in Wolfenbiittel Lessing iiber das, was ‘‘den Ge- 
setzen gemif erforderlich sein will’’ unterrichten. Das Schreiben schlieBt, 
Zinnendorf erwarte, da er ‘durch dero and des lieben Bruders Knorre 
unablassige Bemiihungen die Schrift, welche der gute Bruder Lessing von 
dem Orden herausgeben wollen, des baldigsten erhalte.”’ 

Sicherlich ist es nicht unberechtigt, den Brief Zinnendorfs an Lessing, 
der zum ersten Mal im Jahre 1801 von Ignaz Aurelius Fefler veréffent- 
licht wurde, als ““merkwiirdig” zu bezeichnen.®® Aus ihm jedoch eine An- 
drohung des Giftmordes herauslesen zu wollen, falls Lessing das mau- 
rerische “‘Geheimnis” verraten sollte, geht selbstverstindlich nicht an. 
Wer die Geschichte der Freimaurerei, besonders die des 18. Jahrhunderts 
kennt, weifi, daf} ein maurerisches “Femgericht” ins Reich des Aber- 
glaubens gehért. Wenn sine ira et studio gepriift, ergibt sich, daf der 


4 Lessing LM, xx, 75 f., u. teilweise Lessing PO, T. v1, 8 f., ebenso auszugsweise bei 
Boos, a.a.0. (Anm. 12), S. 312. Runkel hat einen nach dem im Archiv der Grofen Landes- 
loge liegenden Originalentwurf Zinnendorfs ‘“diplomatisch treu’’ berichtigten Abdruck 
(a.a.0., S. 152 f.), nach dem Lessing LM zu verbessern wire. Fiir Mathilde Ludendorff ist 
der Zinnendorfbrief mit seiner “(Giftmordandrohung” eine der wichtigsten Quellen fiir 
ihre Hauptthese, Sie druckt ihn ab aus Theodor Merzdorfs historisch-kritischer Ausgabe 
von Ernst und Falk (Hannover, 1855), deren Text auf Fefler (siche Anm. 50) beruht. Dabei 
erhebt sie die Beschuldigung, daf der Brief ‘in den meisten literarischen Werken merk- 
wiirdigerweise unter Auslassung der Giftmordandrohung wiedergegeben” werde, und daf, 
nach ihrer Veréffentlichung “dieses ungeheuer belastenden Materials,” die “Brr. Frei- 
maurer versucht hitten, die Echtheit dieses Briefes anzuzweifeln”’! 

50 FeGler war ein Reformer, der eine Erneuerung der Logen im Sinne der urspriinglichen, 
englischen Freimaurerei gegen die mystischen Hochgradsysteme durchzufiihren suchte. 
Die Veréffentlichung des Zinnendorfbriefes erfolgte in seinen Samiéliche Schriften tber 
Freymaurerey, Wirklich als Manuscript fiir Briider (Berlin, 1801), S. 421 ff.; vgl. Lessing 
PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vu, 274, u. ebd., T. v1, 8. 

5 Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 537 f., 1212 f., 1658; Handwérterbuch des Aberglaubens, 
(Berlin-Leipzig, 1930/31), m1, 30 f.; seltsamerweise scheint auch Olshausen (Lessing PO, 
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Brief vielmehr in einer eigentiimlichen Ausdrucksweise eine wohlgemeinte 
Mahnung zur Klugheit und eine Warnung zur Vorsicht vor einer Ver- 
6ffentlichung leicht mifverstandener Ansichten enthalt, namentlich im 
Hinblick auf das von den Braunschweiger Fiirsten geférderte gegnerische 
System der Strikten Observanz. Das ‘“‘widrige Schicksal des Sokrates” 
konnte Lessing doch auch nur von einer ‘‘Obrigkeit’’ drohen. Jedoch ist 
der fiir unser Problem hier wichtigste Passus des Zinnendorfbriefes der 
am Schlu® stehende Satz: “Ich erwarte ... die Schrift, welche Sie vor 
dem Eintritt in den Orden durch den 6ffentlichen Druck ganz unrecht 
bekannt zu machen, den Gedanken gehabt haben sollen.” Ohne Zweifel 
hatte Zinnendorf, dessen umstrittene Persénlichkeit uns hier nichts 
weiter angeht,” als OrdensgroSmeister nicht nur das Recht, sondern 
sogar die Pflicht, tiber maurerische Veréffentlichungen seiner Ordens- 
briider zu wachen, die ihrerseits, wie auch Lessing, sein Recht dazu 
durch ihren Eid anerkannt hatten. In einer bisher noch nicht beachteten 
Beziehung werden wir auf diesen Brief noch einmal zuriickkommen. 
Das abschlieSende Dokument fiir die Eintrittsperiode Lessings in den 
Freimaurerorden, soweit solche Urkunden aus der Verborgenheit der 
Archive bis jetzt ans Tageslicht getreten sind, bildete der am 22. Oktober 
1771 an Rosenberg gerichtete Brief Zinnendorfs, in dem er ein gewisses 
Fazit der ganzen Angelegenheit zog. Der Grofimeister teilte nicht ganz 
den Optimismus Rosenbergs, der sich einen besonders grofen Vorteil fiir 
den Orden durch Lessings Beitritt versprochen hatte. Jedenfalls miisse 
man einen solchen Nutzen erst abwarten. “Ich sehe daher sowohl dem- 





Anm. z. T. 1-vu, 274) nicht ganz frei von diesem Aberglauben zu sein. Der einzige Fall, 
da vielleicht ein Freimaurer seinen beabsichtigten “Verrat” mit dem Tode biiBte, ereignete 
sich 1826 in Batavia, N. Y., mit der nie véllig geklarten Affaire des Steinmetzen William 
Morgan, im Anschlu an dessen Verschwinden und mégliche Ermordung eine viele Jahre 
andauernde, starke Bewegung gegen die Freimaurerei in der Union entstand; siehe 
dazu Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 1060 ff.—Als Kuriosum, das Mathilde Ludendorff 
gliicklicherweise entgangen ist, sei hier auf die beiden Briefe von “Vater” Gleim an Langer 
vom 28. Februar u. 2. Marz 1781 hingewiesen, siehe Otto von Heinemann, Zur Erinnerung 
an Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (Leipzig, 1870), S. 100 ff. Gleim will von einem Braunschweiger 
Kaufmann gehért haben, der es wiederum von einem “Soldaten und Freimaurer” erfahren 
hatte, Lessing sei als “Feind der Religion” so gehaSt gewesen, daf$ man ihn vielleicht 
“aus der Welt gebracht hatte.” 

52 Zu den heftigsten Gegnern Zinnendorfs gehérte, auSer den fiihrenden Persénlichkeiten 
in der Strikten Observanz, Friedrich Ludwig Schréder (1744-1816), der in 4hnlicher Weise 
wie Feiler, oder wie der spiiter zu nennende Eklektische Bund, reformatorisch im rational- 
istischen Sinn wirkte. Sch., der sonst als Schauspieler bekannt ist, veréffentlichte ein 
vielbandiges, nur fiir Briider gedrucktes Werk Materialien zur Geschichte der Freimaurerei, 
das, wenn auch einseitig, duBerst wichtig fiir die Geschichte der deutschen Freimaurerei 
des 18. Jahrh. ist. Drucken zu lassen ohne Erlaubnis war nach dem Konstitutionsbuch 
auch den Briidern in der englischen Grofloge untersagt. 
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jenigen, was derselbe vor seiner Aufnahme im Orden in Druck geben 
wollen, als, und auch ganz besonders, deren schriftlichen Aeu®erungen 
mit Verlangen entgegen, die er iiber seine Aufnahme selbst gegen mich 
zu auGern gut finden wird.’’ Dann fuhr Zinnendorf fort: 


So gewi® es ist, daf& von der Titigkeit dieses Bruders sowohl verschiedene Vor- 
teile fiir den Orden, als auch noch viel weit mehrere fiir ihn selbst erwachsen 
kénnen, so gewif mu bei diesem seinen Handeln alle nur mégliche Vorsicht und 
Verschwiegenheit beobachtet werden, obschon es eben gewif ist, dafi Er des 
allgemeinen Beifalls wegen, des er sich wohl verdient erworben hat, die Giite der 
Sache mehr als jemand erforderlichen Falls und in so weit es schicklich ist, nicht 
allein Sffentlich vertreten, sondern auch allda, unsern Vorschriften gemifi, mit 
Nachdruck verteidigen mu, wohin Ihn die weise Vorsehung, allem Anschein 
nach, auch zur Ausrottung der Schwarmereien in der Freimaurerei fiir jezzo 
hingesetzet hat. Es ist schon genug und bedarf keines weiteren Beweises, wenn ein 
Lessing heimlich oder 6ffentlich sagt, die Gesellschaft der Strikten Observanz 
sei nichts weniger als Freimaurerei dem regierenden Herrn Herzog gleichwie dem 
Herrn Herzogs Ferdinand Durchl., Durchl: des baldigsten zu versichern, wiirde 
ich dem Bruder G. E. Lessing eben nicht abraten.® 


Neben einem leisen Tadel, “‘niemanden in Zukunft ohne Beisein der 
Logen-Offizianten, wenigstens der Aufseher, aufzunehmen,”’ fiigte Zin- 
nendorf dann noch einige Anweisungen hinzu fiir ‘das etwa Néotige zu 
dem Verhalten des p. Bruders Lessing wegen Errichtung einer Loge in 
Wolfenbiittel,”” obwohl er annahm, daf Rosenberg “selbst den Bruder 
Lessing wihrend seines jetzigen Aufenthaltes in Hamburg den Gesetzen 
gema gehérig unterrichten”’ werde. 

Als dieser Brief aus Berlin in Hamburg eintraf, hatte Lessing von dort 
bereits wieder die Heimreise nach Braunschweig und Wolfenbiittel an- 
getreten. Von einer etwaigen weiteren Korrespondenz Lessings mit Ro- 
senberg iiber den Wolfenbiitteler Logenplan wissen wir so wenig etwas, 
wie von einer direkten oder instanzengeméf} durch Rosenbergs Hinde 
gehenden Antwort Lessings an Zinnendorf, oder von einer Uebersendung 
des Manuskripts. Im allgemeinen neigte man in der bisherigen Literatur 
zu der Meinung, Lessing sei durch den an ihn gerichteten “imperti- 
nenten,’™ “‘ungeheuerlichen,”’® “unerhérten,’®* Brief Zinnendorfs in den 
schon bei der Aufnahme gewonnenen, ungiinstigen Eindriicken von den 
Freimaurerlogen so sehr bestirkt worden, daf} er ihnen fiir immer den 
Riicken gekehrt und auch nie wieder eine Logenversammlung besucht 
habe. Ohne uns dieser Ansicht véllig anzuschlieSen, kénnen wir hier mit 
ein paar Bemerkungen und Fragen diesen Abschnitt zusammenfassen, 
besonders da die Auseinandersetzung dariiber, wer fiir die fiir Lessings 


5 Runkel, a.a.0., S. 154 f. 4 Boos, a.a.0., S. 312. 
% Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 918. % Ludendorff, a.a.0., S. 189. 
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weitere Freimaurerentwicklung so folgenschweren ersten Eindriicke ver- 
antwortlich war, freimaurerischen Forschern iiberlassen bleiben mag. 
Zweifellos aber zeigte Zinnendorf als Freimaurer darin eine gewisse Ein- 
sicht in die Sachlage, daB er Rosenberg anwies, in Zukunft Aufnahmen 
stets nur den Vorschriften gemif durchzufiihren. 

Ob es wirklich Lessing selbst war, der eine Geheimhaltung seines Ein- 
tritts in die Loge “eine Zeit” lang oder ‘“‘vor dieses Jahr allhier in Ham- 
burg”’ so dringend verlangte,®’ soda er sogar in der Matrikel der Rosen- 
loge erst 1775 als Meister (No. 23) aufgefiihrt wurde,** oder ob dies 
mehr in der Absicht Rosenbergs lag, der die Kritik seiner Logenbeamten 
wegen der bei der Aufnahme begangenen logenrechtlichen Verstéfe zu 
befiirchten hatte, mu eine offene Frage bleiben. Vielleicht hatte Lessing 
in der Tat das Schicksal des Sokrates auf sich herabbeschworen, wenn 
er schon 1771 oder 1772 die Griindung einer gegen die Strikte Observanz 
gerichteten Loge nach dem Zinnendorfschen System in Wolfenbiittel ver- 
sucht hitte, ohne dafi man dabei an ein Todesurteil zu denken braucht. 
Ein dem Heermeister der Strikten Observanz, dem Baron von Hund, 
verdichtig und unbequem gewordener Herr von Johnson-Fiinen, der 
wahrscheinlich Samuel Leicht hie, und wohl ein Hochstapler oder ein 
betrogener Betriiger war, wurde 1765 mit Vorwissen der Herzogin von 
Weimar von dem weimarischen Geheimrat Jakob Friedrich von Fritsch 
verhaftet und auf der Wartburg zehn Jahre lang bis zu seinem Tod ein- 
gesperrt.®® SchlieSlich steht in keiner Weise fest, wann Lessing sich ent- 
schlo8, und was ihn dazu bestimmte, seinen Aufsatz vorliufig, oder in 
der damals vorliegenden Fassung, nicht zu veréffentlichen. Hatten also 
die nicht recht, die ihn “zu gro fiir jede Ménchssubordination’”™ hielten, 
oder nahm er trotz allem sein Maurergelébnis so ernst, wenigstens in der 
ersten Zeit?® Wo war das Manuskript iiberhaupt geblieben; hatte er es 
tatsichlich nach Braunschweig oder Wolfenbiittel von Berlin aus zuriick- 
geschickt, vielleicht mit anderm fiir die vorbereitete Ausgabe der Trau- 
erspiele bestimmtem Manuskriptmaterial? 


57 Mathilde Ludendorff (ebd., S. 193) unterstellt, diesmal vielleicht nicht ganz abwegig: 
“um nicht sofort seine Stelle in Wolfenbiittel aufgekiindigt zu bekommen.” 

58 Die héheren mystischen Grade hat Lessing natiirlich nie erreicht, wie auch Bode, 
a.a.0. (Anm. 10), S. 114 ausdriicklich bestatigte. Da Lessing also nur ein “blauer” Bruder 
blieb, lernte er die “roten” schottischen Mysteriengrade (Schottischer Lehrling und Ge- 
selle, Schottischer Meister) nicht persénlich in der Loge kennen. Sie wurden in der zweiten, 
der mittleren Abteilung des Zinnendorfschen Systems, den Andreaslogen, gepflegt. Die 
erste Andreasloge in Hamburg, die Loge “Fidelis,” der z.B. spater Claudius angehdrte, 
begann iibrigens auch erst am 30. November 1773 zu arbeiten. 

59 Boos, a.a.0., S. 241; Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vu, 277. 

6 FeBler, a.a.0. (Anm. 50), S. 424. 

61 Gehrke, a.a.0., S. 115, u. Lessing, PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vm, 274. 
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In den niichsten, auf Lessings Eintritt in die Loge folgenden Jahren 
hat er in der Tat, soweit wir wissen, weder ihren Zusammenkiinften beige- 
wohnt, noch seinen Plan einer eignen Logengriindung in Wolfenbiittel 
ausgefiihrt. Im Juni 1773 traf er mit Mendelssohn in Braunschweig zu- 
sammen,” und wahrscheinlich fand damals das von Karl Lessing wieder- 
gegebene Gesprich iiber Gottholds Aufnahme in den Orden statt. Wie 
schon Olshausen richtig gesehen, kommt der Dezember 1777 als Zeit- 
punkt dafiir nicht in Frage, andrerseits ist seine eigne Datierung auf 
Oktober 1770, wihrend Mendelssohns ersten Besuchs in Wolfenbiittel, 
ganz ausgeschlossen, da Lessing ja erst ein Jahr spiter in die Loge ein- 
trat.™ Gehrke, der das Gesprich in den Oktober 1771 nach Berlin verlegt, 
wei eben nicht genau, wann Lessing in Berlin war, und daf er erst nach 
seiner Riickkehr von dort, wahrend seines zweiten Hamburger Aufent- 
haltes, Freimaurer wurde. 

Fiir die Jahre 1774 und 1775 kénnen wir nur vermuten, daf Lessing 
seine freimaurerischen Studien zunichst in der Richtung seiner spiter 
bestimmter herausgearbeiteten etymologischen These “die Freimaurerei 
ist Massony nicht Masonry” fortsetzte. Als er sich von Ende Januar bis 
Mitte Februar 1776 nach seiner Riickkehr aus Italien und Wien in Berlin 
aufhielt, trug er sie dem Freunde Nicolai vor, der sie seinerseits dann in 
der Folgezeit verschiedentlich mit Mendelssohn erérterte.“ Von jenem 
Gesprich berichtete Nicolai ein Jahr nach Lessings Tod, daf} Lessing 
damals die Freimaurergesellschaft nur aus einer ‘‘Massoney oder Gesell- 
schaft, die Christopher Wren beim Bau der Paulskirche errichtet habe,” 
enstanden sah, also noch nicht aus einer “schon seit Jahrhunderten ins- 
geheim bestanden habenden Massoney von Tempelherren, die Wren blo& 
geaindert oder deren Grundsitze er exoterisch gemacht haben sollte.” 
Jene Reise Lessings, die ihn zwischen Februar 1775 und Februar 1776 
von Wolfenbiittel und Braunschweig nach Leipzig und Berlin, und von 
dort iiber Dresden, Prag nach Wien und Italien und wieder zuriick iiber 
(Miinchen) Wien, Prag, Dresden (Kamenz), Berlin nach Braunschweig 
fiihrte,” diirfte auch sonst fiir seine freimaurerischen Beziehungen von 
Bedeutung gewesen sein. Die vorhandene Literatur lift uns in diesem 


® Nach einem Brief Mendelssohns vom 18. Juni 1773 aus Braunschweig (Lessing LM, 
xx, 256f.) traf er Lessing dort am folgenden Tag, siche auch Lessings Brief an seinen Brudér 
Karl vom 14. Juli 1773 (Lessing LM, xvm, 85). 

% Lessing PO, Anm. z.T. 1-vu, 281. « Fbd. 

®% Friedrich Nicolai, a.a.0. (Anm. 27), S. 151 ff. 

® Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. xvi-xxv, 1090; das hier gegebene Datum fiir den Beginn der 
Reise (25. Marz) ist unméglich. Lessing verlief Wolfenbiittel spaitestens am 8. Februar, 
wahrscheinlich friiher, und fuhr zunachst nach Leipzig, Berlin und Dresden, siehe meinen 
Aufsatz ‘Neue Beitrige zur Geschichte der Bibliotheca Augusta zu Wolfenbiittel,” Zen- 
tralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, xu (1923), 187. 
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Punkt ganz im Stich, und nur eine, wenn auch sehr wahrscheinliche Ver- 
mutung kann gewagt werden. Damit kommen wir noch einmal auf den 
Zinnendorfbrief vom 19. Oktober 1771 zuriick. Wie schon erwihnt, 
wurde dieser Brief zum ersten Mal von Fefiler bekannt gemacht, und 
von dieser Veréffentlichung ist er immer wieder unmittel- oder mit- 
telbar abgedruckt worden. Fefler erzihlt, daB er im September 1785 von 
Lemberg aus eine Reise nach Wien zum Studium der dortigen Frei- 
maurerlogen unternommen, und bei dem Meister vom Stuhl der Wiener 
Loge ‘‘Eintracht,” Ignaz von Born, am meisten gelernt habe.® Born, ein 
toleranter, und von ganzem Herzen der Aufklirung ergebener Mann,** 
besaf3 damals jenen Zinnendorfbrief an Lessing. Er gab ihn Fefler nicht 
nur zu lesen, sondern machte ihn auch auf dessen “‘dringendes Bitten, 
nebst mehreren Originalbriefen des Mannes, der diesen an Lessing ge- 
schrieben hatte, [ihm] zum Geschenk.’’®? Obwohl nach Feflers Bericht 
Born dabei ausdriicklich erklarte, daf der Brief ihm ‘“‘im Original zuge- 
sandt worden” sei, hat erstaunlicherweise bisher noch niemand die Frage 
aufgeworfen, von wem er ihn wohl erhalten haben kénnte. Keine Ant- 
wort auf diese Frage ist wahrscheinlicher, als die, dafi es Lessing selbst 
war. 

Auf der Hinreise nach Wien hatte Lessing an Eva Kénig, die ihn dort 
ungeduldig erwartete, am 24. Marz 1775 aus Dresden geschrieben: “In 
Prag will ich nur einen einzigen Mann sprechen, und brauche mich also 
iiber einen Tag nicht daselbst aufzuhalten,” und auf der Riickreise hatte 
er in einem wiederum aus Dresden an Eva nach Hamburg gerichteten 
Brief (vom 23. Januar 1776) ausdriicklich hervorgehoben, dai er von 
Wien “‘iiber Prag” gereist sei.7° An beiden Daten wohnte von Born noch 
als Bergrat in Prag, da er erst wihrend des Jahres 1776 an das Kaiser- 
liche Naturalienkabinett in Wien berufen wurde. Trotzdem nun iiber 
eine persénliche Verbindung der beiden Manner keine sonstigen Nach- 
richten vorliegen, scheint es durchaus méglich und wahrscheinlich, da® 
der Besuch Lessings in Prag Born galt, dem er dann auch damals oder 
spiter jenen Zinnendorfbrief itibergeben bezw. iibersandt haben konnte. 
Diese Vermutung wiirde noch ein weiteres Problem, das Olshausen mehr 
verwirrt als geklirt hat, und das uns gleich beschaftigen wird, lésen 
helfen. Fest steht, dafi Lessing nun in den Jahren 1776 und 1777 an die 


87 Fefler, a.a.0., S. 414 ff. 

68 Ueber Born, der auf die oesterreichische Freimaurerei der aufgeklarten Richtung 
grofen Einflu® ausiibte, siehe Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 209 f. Nach einer Ueberliefe- 
rung soll er in Mozarts Zauberflite als Sarastro verewigt sein, vielleicht auf Anregung von 
Karl Ludwig Giese(c)ke (eigentlich Metzler), 1761-1833, dessen Anteil am Textbuch dieser 
Oper wohl wesentlich bedeutender war als der Schikaneders (ebd., 605 f., u. 1742 f.). 

6 Fe(ler, a.a.0., S. 420. 7 Lessing LM, xvim, 135 u. 146. 
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Ausarbeitung der Freimaurer-Ges priche ging vor allem, nachdem er eine 
neue gedankliche Klarheit iiber geschichtliche Erscheinungen von der 
Art der Freimaurerei gewonnen hatte. Gewife Entwicklungen in der 
deutschen mystischen Freimaurerei, namentlich innerhalb des Systems 
der Strikten Observanz, legten ihm auSerdem nicht nur nahe, sich erneut 
Maurerproblemen zu widmen, sondern Vorginge, die sich in seiner un- 
mittelbaren Nihe abspielten, machten es ihm auch fast zur Pflicht, viel- 
leicht nun doch mit seinen Gedanken auch 6ffentlich hervorzutreten. Der 
Anfang November 1776 erfolgte Tod des ‘‘Heermeisters” und Begriinders 
der Templerlogen, des Reichsfreiherrn Karl Gotthelf von Hund und Al- 
tengrottkau, hatte jedoch schwerlich unmittelbar etwas mit Lessings Ent- 
schlu8 zu tun, seine neuen Erkenntnisse niederzuschreiben, wie Olshausen 
annimmt, der es fiir selbstverstindlich halt, daf der Herzog Ferdinand 
zu Lebzeiten Hunds jede die Strikte Observanz beriihrende Verdéffent- 
lichung untersagt hatte.” Zunichst wire ein solches Druckverbot nur 
dann wirksam gewesen, wenn der Herzog rechtzeitig von der Absicht 
einer Veréffentlichung in Kenntnis gesetzt wurde, was bei einem Ange- 
hérigen eines anderen Systems, wie bei Lessing, nicht ohne weiteres vor- 
ausgesetzt werden konnte. Was aber Lessing weiter anbetrifft, so wiirde 
er sich, wie wir sehen werden, auch nur durch solche Bedenken gegen 
eine Veréffentlichung, denen er freiwillig zugestimmt hatte, nicht durch 
ein Verbot, zum Schweigen verpflichtet gefiihlt haben. Jedenfalls trug 
Hunds Tod auch wenig zur Verwirrung im Templerorden bei, sondern 
fiel nur zeitlich mit ihrem Héhepunkt zusammen, wihrend mehrere Kon- 
vente der Strikten Observanz einen Ausweg aus immer neuen und sich 
mehrenden Schwierigkeiten zu finden suchten. 

Viel bedeutungsvoller fiir Lessings Entschlu® zur Niederschrift ist die 
bereits angedeutete Tatsache, dafi in diese Zeit sein Vorstof zu einer 
neuen Geschichtsbetrachtung anzusetzen ist, die schlieSlich in der Ge- 
geniiberstellung von zufilligen Geschichtswahrheiten und notwendigen 
Vernunftwahrheiten gipfelte. Wahrend er die Anwendung dieser Anti- 
these, als hochsten Ausdruck der aufklirerischen Geschichtsphilosophie, 
auf das Christentum vorbereitete, dehnte er sie zugleich auch auf die 
Freimaurerei aus. Die Geschichtslegenden der verschiedenen freimaure- 
rischen Systeme waren nun nur noch dann von Bedeutung, wenn sie den 
Zielgedanken des Maurertums aufzeigten, oder auf eine iiber das Tren- 
nende der Staaten, Stiinde und Religionen hinwegfiihrende Idee der 
Humanitit zustrebten. Wie zwischen Kirche und christlichem Glauben, 
so mute man zwischen Logen und dieser héchsten freimaurerischen Idee 
unterscheiden lernen. 


™ Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vu1, 277 f. 
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Im Spatherbst 1777 lag das Manuskript der Schrift Ernst und Falk, 
Gespriche fiir Freimaurer, und zwar alle fiinf Gespraiche, im wesentlichen 
fertig vor.” Ungefahr zur selben Zeit hatte der Gegensatz zwischen den 
beiden wichtigsten Hochgradsystemen, der Strikten Observanz und Zin- 
nendorf’s GroBer Landesloge, seinen Héhepunkt erreicht, und damit sich 
auch die Verwirrung fast innerhalb der gesamten Freimaurerei in Deutsch- 
land auf’s schirfste zugespitzt, denn die alten rationalistischen eng- 
lischen Logen bildeten dort jetzt nur noch eine kleine Minderheit.”* Und 
der Aufklirer Lessing war durch ein seltsames Schicksal gerade mitten 
zwischen die beiden mystischen Hauptsysteme hineingestellt. Auf ihren 
verschiedenen bereits erwihnten Konventen hatte die Strikte Observanz 
vor allem dem “‘wahren Geheimnis der Freimaurerei’’ in der Entdeckung 
von “Unbekannten Oberen” naiher zu kommen versucht. Einer dieser 
Konvente hatte wahrend Lessings Italienreise vom 23. Mai bis 6. Juli 
1775 in Braunschweig stattgefunden, und zu Mitte Juli 1778 wurde ein 
anderer nach Wolfenbiittel vom Herzog Ferdinand einberufen. Auf ihm 
sollte der Herzog Carl von Sédermanland, der spitere Kénig Carl XIII. 
von Schweden, als Nachfolger Hunds zum Heermeister gewahlt werden,” 
um die Strikte Observanz in den Besitz der von den schwedischen Frei- 
maurern gehiiteten “‘Geheimnisse” zu bringen. Um die Wiirde des Heer- 
meisters zu erlangen, hatte der Herzog seinerseits die von Schweden fiir 
Zinnendorf ausgestellte Stiftungsurkunde und ihm iibergebenen Ritu- 
alakten als unecht widerrufen,”> was am 2. September 1777 Zinnendorf 
zu einem Abbruch des Verkehrs mit der GroSen Landesloge von Schwe- 
den veranlaft hatte. Im Jahre vorher, 1776, war die Strikte Observanz 
auf einem in Wiesbaden abgehaltenen Konvent von einem Schwindler 
Gugomos schwer getiéuscht und hintergangen worden. Gegeniiber aller 
dieser Konfusion hatte Lessing jetzt eine kleine Schrift in Gesprichs- 
form vollendet, in der Inhalt und Ziel des Maurertums einfach und 
schlicht durch die Gedanken umschrieben wurden, da die Menschheit 
iiber den Staaten stehe, wahre Freimaurerei aber eine Gemeinschaft sei, 
die bereit war “jeden wiirdigen Mann von gehdriger Anlage, ohne Unter- 
schied des Vaterlandes, ohne Unterschied der Religion, ohne Unterschied 
seines biirgerlichen Standes” aufzunehmen, und zur echten Menschlich- 
keit zu leiten. 


7 Ebd., S. 282. 7 Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 351 ff. % Ebd., S. 1520 ff. 

% Die Echtheit dieser Akten ist noch heute umstritten, es ist aber sehr wahrscheinlich, 
daf3 der schwedische Kanzleirat Karl Friedrich Eckleff, der mit Zinnendorf seit 1763 in 
Verbindung stand und ihm die Akten und Urkunden iiber die “‘schwedische Lehrart” 
aushindigte, sie im wesentlichen selbst komponiert hatte. Am Anfang des 19. Jahrh. wurden 
sie von Nettelbladt neu bearbeitet, der dann seinerseits besonders aus den “clericalen”’ 
Akten Starcks und denen der Strikten Observanz “‘mancherlei ihm Gutscheinendes hinzu- 
fiigte.” (siehe Hamburger Logenblatt, rx [1876], 700.) 
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Aus Lessings Briefwechsel geht hervor, daf er das Manuskript von 
Ernst und Falk im November 1777 zuerst an Mendelssohn schickte, der 
sich damals in Hannover aufhielt, und bald darauf zu einem kurzen Be- 
such nach Wolfenbiittel kam. Dann, wahrscheinlich im April 1778, 
sandte er es an Claudius, und nach dem an diesen gerichteten Brief vorher 
auch an Bode, um die Ansicht dieser Freunde iiber die Schrift kennen- 
zulernen.” AuSerdem gab er sie Freimaurerfreunden in Braunschweig 
zu lesen, weil es ihn schmerzte, die Briider von der ‘‘anderen Observanz”’ 
nach unméglichen Geheimnissen forschen zu sehen.”? Zuniichst dachte er 
offenbar nicht an eine Veréffentlichung, bis er von dem geplanten neuen 
Konvent der Strikten Observanz in Wolfenbiittel erfuhr, an dem iibri- 
gens auch Bode als Vertreter der Prifektur Hamburg teilnahm, wo die 
Templerlogen seit 1774 wieder arbeiteten. Dieser Konvent dauerte 
offiziell vom 15. Juli bis zum 27. August 1778, da aber Herzog Ferdinand 
vom 18. Mai bis 22. Juli sich auf einer Reise nach Dinemark und Schwe- 
den befand, die wohl hauptsichlich mit der politisch nicht unbedenk- 
lichen Wahl des schwedischen Herzogs zusammenhing,’* kamen die Ver- 
handlungen erst Ende Juli wirklich in Gang. Wahrscheinlich wartete Les- 
sing nur die Riickkehr des Herzogs ab, um ihm dann am 28. Juli 1778 
ein vollstindiges Manuskript der fiinf Gespriche zu iibersenden, da er 
wuBte, daf} Ferdinand sie nicht nur schon kannte, sondern auch giinstig 
beurteilt und sogar den Wunsch geiufert hatte, eine Abschrift zu 
besitzen. Der Herzog dankte ihm mit einem aus Wolfenbiittel am 
folgenden Tag datierten recht anerkennenden Schreiben, in dem er von 
dem ihm “erzeigten besondren Vertrauen,” das er sehr hoch schitze, 
sprach, und, daf “die gewissen geschriebenen Gespriche sicher wie auch 
sorgfaltig” von ihm aufbewahrt werden wiirden. Lessing hatte in seinem 
Begleitschreiben jedoch keinerlei Andeutung von einer Druckabsicht 
gemacht.”® Was ihm den letzten Anstof zur Veréffentlichung gab, bleibt 


% Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vm, 281 f. 7 Lessing LM, xvi, 270. 

78 Jacob Mauvillon, Geschichte Ferdinands, Herzogs von Braunschweig-Liineburg, etc. 
(Leipzig, 1794), 1, 428 ff. Der Herzog iibergab dem Konvent die Protokolle von zwei unter 
seinem Vorsitz gehaltenen Sitzungen, der einen in Kopenhagen, der anderen in Maltisholm 
in Schweden (siehe: [Kornelius Johannes Rudolf Ridel], Versuch eines alphabetischen Ver- 
seichnisses der wichtigern Nachrichten zur Kenntnis und Geschichte der Freimaurerei, etc. 
(Jena, 1817), S. 54. [Adolf Freiherr von Knigge], Beytrag zur neuesten Geschichte des Frey- 
maurerordens in neun Gesprachen (Berlin, 1786), S. 139. 

79 Partuschke, a.a.0. (Anm. 4), S. 14. Lessings Begleitbrief v. 28.7.1778 war bisher un- 
bekannt und ist erst vor kurzem von Dr. Ph. M. Mitchell (Harvard University) in der Kgl. 
Bibliothek in Kopenhagen aufgefunden und mir freundlichst fiir die vorliegenden Unter- 
suchungen in einer photostat. Kopie iiberlassen worden. Eine Ausgabe der vollstaindigen 
Texte der von P. erstmalig wiedergegebenen Briefe von und an Lessing ist zusammen mit 
anderen seit Abschlu8 von Lessing LM, xvu-xx1 (Nachtrige in xxm u. xx) bekanntge- 
wordenen Briefen, sowie von neuen, jetzt méglichen Nachweisen von geschriebenen aber 
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unklar, jedenfalls lieS er die ersten drei Gespraiche zur Michaelismesse 
1778 bei J. C. Dieterich in Géttingen anonym mit dem andeutenden 
Erscheinungsort Wolfenbiittel drucken, da er sie als ‘“‘das Ernsthafteste, 
Riihmlischste, Wahrste, was vielleicht jemals iiber die Freimaurerei 
geschrieben worden,” ansah.*® Vor dem Druck las sie Ende August auch 
Lichtenberg in Géttingen, dem Lessing gleichzeitig die beiden letzten 
Gespriiche im Manuskript versprach, waihrend Lessings Freund und 
Kollege Ch. G. Heyne die Handschrift mit dem Imprimatur des Zensors 
versah. 

Etwa Anfang Oktober lief Lessing entweder das ganze Manuskript 
oder einen Druck der ersten drei und die Handschrift der beiden letzten 
zwei Gespriiche Joachim Heinrich Campe in Hamburg lesen, wo er sich 
ungefiihr von Mitte September bis Mitte Oktober in Angelegenheiten 
seiner Stiefkinder aufhielt.“' Sogleich am Tage nach seiner Heimkehr 
nach Wolfenbiittel iiberschickte er dann am 19. Oktober Herzog Ferdi- 
nand ein Exemplar des—wihrend seiner Abwesenheit in Hamburg— 
erschienenen Druckes der ersten drei Gespriche, indem er sich gleich- 
zeitig entschuldigte, sie ihm ohne besondere Erlaubnis gewidmet zu 
haben. Er habe aber “‘der Versuchung nicht linger widerstehen kénnen”’ 
nicht nur die Gespriache drucken zu lassen, sondern sich auch “‘zugleich 
unterstanden, den Namen des Herzogs seinen Blittern vorzusetzen.” 
Das Letztere wire es eigentlich, was ihn “bei Ueberreichung derselben 
beunruhiget und verwirret.”* Darauf sprach der Herzog am nichstfol- 
genden Tage seine Besorgnis iiber die Veréffentlichung aus, da er ge- 
wiinscht hatte, daf§ vorher seine “Beistimmung zu dem 6ffentlichen 
Druck gefragt” worden wire. Aus dem Brief des Herzogs ergibt sich 
auSerdem die im Zusammenhang unsrer Untersuchung bemerkenswerte 





noch nicht wieder aufgefundenen Briefen als Erginzung der Lachmann-Muncker Ausgabe 
in Vorbereitung. Die Originale der Briefe bei Partuschke befinden sich jetzt im Archiv der 
Groen Landesloge von Danemark in Kopenhagen. 

80 Partuschke, a.a.0., S. 14. Friedrich Wilhelm Gotter in Gotha dankte bereits am 24. 
September 1778 Friedrich Ludwig Wilhelm Meyer fiir ‘‘die schleunige Uebersendung von 
Lessings freimaurerischem Dialog” ([Elisabeth Hoffmann Campe], Zur Erinnerung an 
F. L. W. Meyer, etc., Braunschweig, 1847, 1, 127. Nach dem Allgem. Handbuch der Frei- 
maurerei (Anm. 18), 1, 609, soll schon 1778 eine franzésische Uebersetzung der ersten drei 
Gespriche unter dem Titel Modeste et Faucon: Dialogues 4 V’intelligence de Magons erschienen 
sein. 

81 Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vul, 282. 

% Partuschke, a.a.0., S. 14. Es ist natiirlich absurd anzunehmen, daf Lessing mit der 
freilich ein wenig merkwiirdigen Wendung in seiner Widmung an den Herzog Ferdinand: er 
“erwarte die Erlaubnis (aus der Quelle der Wahrheit), noch tiefer zu schépfen,” den 
Wunsch aussprechen wollte, von dem Herzog in die Strikte Observanz eingefiihrt zu wer- 
den, wie dies Edgard Bauer, Zwei Ordensskizzen ... II. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing als 
Ordensbruder (Leipzig, 1881), S. 30 f. getan hat. 
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Tatsache, daf er nicht genauer iiber Lessings Logenzugehérigkeit unter- 
richtet war, denn er sagte; “Sie wissen, dafi ich Sie selbst fiir einen Frei- 
maurer, Sie mégen regelmaGig oder nicht regelmafig aufgenommen sein, 
halte.”* 

Lessing dachte jedoch jetzt nicht, oder nicht mehr, daran, sich zu “un- 
terstehen, den ersten und wiirdigsten Freimaurer in einen Wortwechsel 
iiber Dinge zu verpflechten, die Er allein zu durchdringen fihig und zu 
entscheiden berechtigt ist.” In seiner Antwort vom 26. Oktober ver- 
wahrte er sich nur dagegen, daf} er ‘‘Vertrauen gemifibraucht” oder “‘ge- 
heime Kenntnisse entheiligt’”’ haben kénnte, und schlof mit den zuver- 
sichtlichen, echt Lessingschen Worten: “‘Werde ich verstanden so bin ich 
gerechtfertiget. Werde ich nicht verstanden, so habe ich nicht geschrie- 
ben.” Der dem Herzog als Berater in maurerischen Fragen zur Seite 
stehende Baron Ernst Siegismund von Lestwitz, der diesen Briefwechsel 
vermittelte, und auch schon die erste Antwort nach Empfang des Druckes 
vorbereitet hatte, empfahl nun die Korrespondenz “mit Herrn Lessing 
iiber diesen Gegenstand fiir jetzt geendigt sein zu lassen.’’ Auch er hob 
hervor, es ergibe sich ganz klar aus Lessings Schreiben, “‘daf} er zum 
Freimaurer aufgenommen sei,” was demnach bis dahin in Braun- 
schweig, zum mindesten vielen Briidern von der Strikten Observanz, un- 
bekannt geblieben war. Der in den Templer-Logen sehr titige Kammer- 
herr Graf August Dietrich von Marschall sowie der Hofprediger Fed- 
dersen, die beide dem Herzog nahestanden, erhielten ebenfalls Kenntnis 
von dem Schriftwechsel, und Feddersen fafte seine Ansicht iiber die 
Freimaurergesprache in dem seltsamen Satz zusammen “‘Lessings Ab- 
sicht ist nicht strafbar, aber unwiderstehlicher Hang in allen Dingen et- 
was Sonderbares und Auffallendes vorzustellen, hat die Gespriiche hervor- 
gebracht.”’ 

Diese Aufnahme, die dem Biichlein von seiten des Herzogs Ferdinand 
wie seiner Lessing wohl verborgenen Berater zu teil wurde, so kenn- 
zeichnend sie fiir jene selbst und fiir die Zeit war, konnte den Verfasser 
nicht gerade ermutigen. Obwohl er bereit war, auf des Herzogs Abnei- 
gung gegen an das allgemeine Publikum gerichtete Veréffentlichungen 
iiber die Freimaurerei, Riicksicht zu nehmen, so sah er aber keinen 
Grund, warum er die Fortsetzung, das vierte und fiinfte Gespriich, bei 
Freunden nicht wenigstens im Manuskript, wenn auch ohne kritische 
Anmerkungen, herumgehen lassen sollte. Damit beginnen in der Tat 
gewisse Schwierigkeiten fiir die weitere Druckgeschichte, namentlich 
hinsichtlich der Frage, wer schlieBlich diesen Druck der Fortsetzung ver- 

8 Fbd., S. 15. % Ebd. 


85 Ebd., S. 16; iiber Feddersen, Lestwitz und Marschall, siehe auch Steinacker a.a.0. 
(Amm. 16), S. 46, 11, 10. 
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anlaSte. Die Sachlage ist jedoch weniger verwickelt, als sie nach Ols- 
hausen zu sein scheint.® 

Zunichst feilte Lessing wahrscheinlich den Text der beiden unge- 
druckten Gespriiche noch ein wenig, wenigstens diirfte sich so das merk- 
wiirdige, angebliche Franklin-Zitat “Was Blut kostet, ist gewif kein 
Blut wert’ am Anfang des fiinften Gespriichs erkliren.*’ Schon R. A. C. 
Hebler hat vermutet, dai Lessing mit diesem Benjamin Franklin zuge- 
schriebenen Satz durch Johann Georg Forster bekannt gemacht wurde.** 
Bei Gelegenheit von Forsters Besuch bei Lessing in Braunschweig und 
Wolfenbiittel, Mitte Januar 1779, mégen sich die beiden Manner auch 
iiber den nordamerikanischen Freiheitskrieg und Franklins Meinungen 
dariiber unterhalten haben.*® Ob Lessing nur diesen Satz oder auch einen 
Teil des unmittelbar vorhergehenden Textes erst damals im Anschluf 
an diese Unterhaltungen in das Gesprich einfiigte, lift sich freilich 
nicht feststellen. Wohl schon bald darauf verlieh er das Manuskript der 
beiden letzten Gespriiche “ein wenig weit.” Er war deshalb auch noch 
nicht in der zweiten Halfte des Mai in der Lage, es an Elise Reimarus zu 
schicken, die ihn am 18. Mai noch einmal fiir Campe darum ersucht 
hatte," noch konnte er es Anfang Juni an Herder senden, der es am 
1. Juni, auch fiir Hamann, sich ausgebeten hatte.* Wohin hatte Lessing 
nun wihrend des ganzen Sommers 1779 “die einzige reine Abschrift” der 
Gespriiche so “sehr weit weg geliehen,’’ da er sie erst nach lingerer 
Zeit von dort zuriickerhielt, ehe er beide Bitten erfiillen konnte? Insge- 
samt warteten jetzt vier Freunde auf das Manuskript der Fortsetzung, 
am lingsten Lichtenberg and Konrad Arnold Schmid,™ denen es Lessing 
schon im Herbst 1778 zugesagt hatte, dann Elise Reimarus fiir Campe 
und Herder. Herder war deshalb ein wenig ungeduldig, weil sein Freund 
Hamann bereits zwei Mal, am 21. Februar® und am 6. Mai,® ihn 
gedriingt hatte, ihm die Gespriche zu verschaffen, sodaf er sich schon 


% Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vu1, 290. 8? Ebd., T. vt, 53. 

88 R. A.C. [arl] Hebler, Lessing-Studien (Bern, 1862), S. 177; merkwiirdigerweise nennt 
Olshausen (Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vi1, 299) keine Quelle fiir seine Feststellung, daf der 
Ausspruch von Franklin stamme. 

89 Ebd.; den Besuch bei Lessing erwahnt Forster selbst nur ganz kurz in einem Brief an 
Fritz Jacobi vom 23. April 1779, siehe Georg Forster’s simmtliche Schriften. Hrsg. von dessen 
Tochter, etc. (Leipzig, 1843), vm, 112. 

% Lessing LM, xvi, 320. " Ebd., xxt, 257. % Ebd., S. 259. 

% Ebd., xvi, 332. % Ebd., xx, 228, u. Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vm, 282. 

% Hamann’s Schriften. Hrsg. von Friedrich Roth (Berlin, 1824), v1, 66. An diesem Datum 
schrieb Hamann an Herder: “An Lessings ontclogischen Gespriichen habe ich mich nicht 
satt lesen kénnen; wire es méglich das 4. und 5. Gespriich zu erfahren?” 

% Ebd., S. 80: “Denken Sie auch an die Fortsetzung des ‘Ernst und Falk’? Ich will mich 
allen Bedingungen gern unterwerfen.” 
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bei Bode, aber natiirlich vergeblich, um sie bemiiht hatte.* 

Nach dem oben Ausgefiihrten liegt die Annahme am nichsten, dafi 
Lessing die Handschrift nach Wien an Born gesandt hatte, denn nur auf 
eine solche Entfernung trifft sein Ausdruck ‘“‘sehr weit weg” wirklich zu, 
und nur sie macht zugleich das lange Ausbleiben begreiflich, da er sie 
erst Ende Oktober oder Anfang November 1779 wieder zuriickbekam. 
AuGerdem erklirte Born spiter in seinem mit Fefler 1785 gefiihrten 
Gespriich, in dessen Verlauf er FeSler den Zinnendorfbrief an Lessing 
schenkte, daf die in den Gespriachen ausgefiihrten Gedanken iiber die 
Freimaurerei mit den seinigen vollkommen iibereinstimmten.® Freilich 
konnte Born damals jene Uebereinstimmung seiner eignen maurerischen 
Ideen mit denen Lessings auch aus den Drucken ersehen haben, oder sich 
aus ihrem Gesprich an sie erinnern. 

Am 6. November 1779 ging die Handschrift von Lessing an Campe,** 
der durch Elise Reimarus ihm hatte mitteilen lassen, daf er sie diesmal 
nicht fiir sich, sondern fiir einen Herrn von Roepert zur Einsicht ent- 
leihen wollte. Da Campe in den Verdacht gekommen ist, derjenige gewesen 
zu sein, der ohne Lessings Erlaubnis die Fortsetzung der Freimaurerge- 
spriche zum Druck beférdert habe, trotzdem dieser ihn von einem dem 
Herzog Ferdinand gegebenen Versprechen,’® eine Verdéffentlichung 
werde ohne des Herzogs Vorwissen nicht erfolgen, ausdriicklich benach- 
richtigt hatte, miissen wir einen raschen Blick auf Campe den Freimaurer 
werfen,!% 

Campe war am 24. April 1777 zuerst ein Mitglied der Leipziger Loge 
“Balduin” (spiter ‘“Balduin zur Linde’) geworden, einer im Februar 
1776 von Zinnendorf’s GrofSer Landesloge in Berlin konstituierten Loge, 
zweifellos vor allem deshalb, weil er ihren materiellen Beistand fiir das 
ihm unterstellte Basedowsche Philanthropin in Dessau zu gewinnen 
hoffte. Vor seinem Eintritt hatte er bereits in einem Rundschreiben Logen 


7” Herders Briefe an Joh. Georg Hamann. Hrsg. von Otto Hoffmann (Berlin, 1889), S. 
143. Am 9. April 1779 schrieb Herder an Hamann: “Um die Briider von Ernst und Falk 
habe ich mich sehr bemiiht; ich hoffe sie durch Bode, der jetzt mit der Grifin Bernstorff 
hier [in Weimar] ist, zu kriegen, mag aber nicht ¢reiben, weils mir sonst desto eher versagt 
wird. Weigert er sich, so schreibe ich selbst an Lessing driiber, und wenn ich sie habe, und 
aufs Wort der Treue sie einem Menschen, fiir den ich stehen kann, mitzuteilen, sollen sie 
gleich unter eben diesem Siegel zu Ihnen. Lessing hat mir einen sehr guten Brief geschrie- 
ben ... ich glaube, er wird mir auch die Gespriiche nicht abschlagen.” Aber noch einmal 
mahnte Hamann am 8. August 1779: “Wie steht es mit der Fortsetzung von Ernst und 
Falk? Keine Hoffnung?” (Hamann’s Schriften, v1, 92). 

% Fessler, a.a.0., S. 420. Lessing LM, xvi, 325. 

100 Es ist auffallend, da® in dem jetzt bekannten Briefwechsel zwischen Lessing und dem 
Herzog Ferdinand nirgends von einem solchen “Versprechen”’ die Rede ist. War es also nur 
Riicksicht, oder wann wurde es von Lessing versprochen? 

101 Boos, a.a.0., S. 313; Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vu, 292. 
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zur Zahlung fester jahrlicher Beitraige fiir diese Erziehungsanstalt auf- 
gefordert. Schon im August 1777 sprach er aber in einem Brief an den 
Meister vom Stuhl der Loge “Zum goldenen Greif” in Neubrandenburg, 
Georg Christoph von Roepert, der seit 1773 eines der eifrigsten Mit- 
glieder der Strikten Observanz war,sein Bedauern aus, daf er in eine Loge 
des Zinnendorfschen Systems eingetreten sei, und driickte die Hoffnung 
aus, bald “‘zu einer echteren Partei’’ iibergehen zu kénnen. Darum wurde 
er am 3. Oktober 1777 Mitglied der Loge “‘Absalom zu den drei Nesseln”’ 
im System der Strikten Observanz in Hamburg, noch ehe er 1778 dorthin 
iibersiedelte. Gleichzeitig arbeitete er einen Unterstiitzungsplan zu 
Gunsten seines Instituts fiir den Herzog Ferdinand aus. Obwohl einige 
Templer-Logen jetzt Beitrige spendeten, blieben aber die Zuwendungen 
aus Maurerkreisen so gering, daf8 Campe das Institut in Dessau auf- 
geben mufte.'" So war Campe einer von den Maurern, die in der Pflege 
der Wohltatigkeit im umfassendsten Sinn die wesentlichste Aufgabe der 
Logen sahen, wie sich dann auch wahrend seines Hamburger Aufent- 
haltes zeigte. Als er sich in dem, was er in den Logen gesucht hatte, ent- 
taéuscht glaubte, kehrte er ihnen den Riicken.’™ An der Verdéffentlichung 
von freimaurerischen Schriften hatte er keinerlei Interesse, und er war 
gewifs auch ein viel zu anstandiger Charakter, um etwa gegen Lessings 
ausdriicklichen Wunsch, das Manuskript der Fortsetzung zum Druck zu 
geben. Daf} iibrigens sein Freund, der Herr von Roepert, so iiberzeugt 
war, Lessings Gespriche enthielten nichts als “Schimdren,” und Lessing 
kénnte keine Kenntnis vom “wahren Geheimnis der Freimaurerei’”’ be- 
sitzen, wird den nicht iiberraschen, der mit der freimaurerischen Bio- 
graphie dieses Mannes etwas vertraut ist. Roepert war einer der Leicht- 
und Wundergliubigsten jener an Wunderglaubigen gewifi nicht armen 
Zeit, und suchte schlieBlich seinen brennenden Durst nach dem ‘“‘Ge- 
heimnis” in der Mystik und Alchemie der Gold- und Rosenkreuzer zu 
stillen.!% 

Nachdem die Handschrift Anfang Januar 1780 von Campe nach 
Wolfenbiittel zuriickgekommen war, erinnerte sich Lessing vor allem 
seines Versprechens an Lichtenberg, und so ging sie am 23. Januar nach 
Géttingen.’™ Es ist in hohem Grad wahrscheinlich, daf Lichtenberg das 
an sich ja recht kurze Manuskript nicht lang behielt, und Lessing es des- 
halb nun auch dem letzten noch Wartenden, nimlich Herder, iibersenden 
konnte. Wenn iiberhaupt hatte er es K. A. Schmid in Braunschweig 


10 F. Fuchs, “Joachim Heinrich Campe,” Am Reissbrete, xx1 (1894), 29 ff. u. 39 ff; 
?Roegglen, “J. H. Campe als Freimaurer,” Hamburger Logenblatt, xx1x (1896), 2438 ff. 

103 Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 252 f. 

108 Allgemeines Handbuch, 11, 256; Nettelbladt, a.a.0., passim. 

10 Lessing L M, xvi, 332. 
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leicht zwischen durch einmal zeigen kénnen, jedenfalls ist hieriiber nichts 
bekannt. Das Datum des an Herder gerichteten, jetzt im Original ver- 
schollenen Begleitbriefes ist unbekannt und muf erschlossen werden. 
Das im ersten Abdruck von 1794 gegebene Datum “25. Jun.” ist von 
Muncker mit Recht als unméglich bezeichnet und geindert worden, da 
Herders Antwort vom 29. April desselben Jahres datiert ist. Munckers 
Konjektur, fiir “Jun.” einfach “Jan.” zu lesen, ist jedoch gleichfalls 
héchst bedenklich.!% Selbstverstaindlich ‘“kénnen andere Vorschlige ge- 
macht werden,” denn zur Klirung kann und muf} der Briefwechsel 
zwischen Herder und Hamann herangezogen werden.'*? Hamann erhielt 
Herders Brief mit dem Manuskript der Fortsetzung von Ernst und Falk 
am 24. Mirz 1780, nahm sofort eine Abschrift davon und sandte es am 
folgenden Tag, also am 25. Mirz, umgehend wieder an Herder zuriick.'% 
Da Herder aus Hamanns wiederholten Nachfragen wufte, wieviel dem 
Freunde an den beiden ungedruckten Gespriichen gelegen war, ist es 
sicher, daf} er sie méglichst rasch nach Empfang an ihn weitergeschickt 
hatte. Nach dem “Rotulus Litterarum” in der Ausgabe der Herderbriefe 
an Hamann waren Briefe von Weimar nach Kénigsberg etwa zwei 
Wochen unterwegs.'® Lessings Brief wire also etwa innerhalb der ersten 
zehn Tage des Mirz bei Herder eingetroffen, und kénnte demnach, wenn 
man wenigstens am Tagesdatum festhalten will, am 25. Februar 1780 
von Wolfenbiittel abgegangen sein. Mit dieser Datierung ist aber Ols- 
hausens Annahme einer zweiten Abschrift giinzlich iiberfliissig ge- 
worden,”° weil bis zum 25. Februar die Handschrift ohne Schwierigkeit 
von Lichtenberg zuriick in Lessings Handen sein konnte, auch wenn 
dieser nur um “gelegentliche” Riicksendung gebeten hatte. 

Olshausen ist weiter im Irrtum, wenn er behauptet, daf} mit Herders 
und Hamanns Einsichtnahme die Reihe derer erschépft sei, die Einblick 
in die Handschrift gewannen. Am 20. Oktober 1780 schrieb Fritz Jacobi, 
der im Juli und August dieses Jahres bei Lessing in Wolfenbiittel, und 
zusammen mit ihm bei Gleim in Halberstadt gewesen war, an Heinse: 
“Lessing gab mir die Fortsetzung seiner Freimaurergesprache im Manu- 


106 Merzdorfs Ausgabe von Ernst und Falk (Anm. 49), die auch heute noch “ein gewisses 
historisches Interesse hat” (Lessing PO, Anm.z.T. 1-vu1, 280 f.), und die natiirlich an der 
alten Datierung vom 25. Juni festhalt, durchschneidet kurzerhand den Knoten, indem sie 
Herders Antwort vom 29. April mit der Riicksendung des Manuskripts ins Jahr 1781 
verschiebt, also zwei und einhalb Monate nach Lessings Tod! 

107 Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-va, 291. 

108 Rudolf Unger, Hamann und die Aufklérung, 2. Aufl. (Halle a/Saale, 1925), m, 437f. 
Hamann erhielt Herders heute unbekannten Brief, der das Manuskript begleitete, am 24. 
und nicht am 25. Mirz (Herders Briefe an H.,S. 150). 

109 Herders Briefe an H., S. 233 ff. U0 Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. t-vur, 292 ff. 
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skript, die ich noch habe”’."" Ebenso geht aus einem Brief an Elise 
Reimarus vom 27. Juli 1780 hervor, da nicht nur sie, sondern auch ihr 
Bruder das vierte und fiinfte Gesprach kannte."? Johann Albert Heinrich 
Reimarus konnte sie natiirlich bereits im Herbst 1778 kennengelernt 
haben. Der Name Jacobis in der Reihe derer, welche die Fortsetzung 
bereits im Manuskript gesehen hatten, sei aber hier nur der Vollstandig- 
keit wegen nachgetragen, nicht etwa, weil er verdichtig ist, ihren Druck 
veranlaft zu haben, obwohl auch er einer Freimaurer-Loge in Diisseldorf 
seit 1765 angehdérte.™* 

Dieser Druck, der irgendwann im Spitherbst 1780 herauskam,"™* be- 
ruhte auf einer sehr fliichtigen Abschrift. Unsere Vermutung geht dahin, 
da sie von jemandem hergestellt worden war, der dem Kreis um Born 
nahestand, und darum auch die “Vorrede eines Dritten,” als eines He- 
rausgebers, inhaltlich die Wahrheit berichtete. Was man bisher nicht 
beachtete, ist, dafS der als ““Kommissionaér” genannte H. L.Brénner in 
Frankfurt am Main méglicherweise auch der Herausgeber war, und 
identisch mit dem Buchhindler und Senator Johann Karl Brénner (1738- 
1812), Inhaber der Firma H. L. Brénner, sein diirfte.“® Dieser Brénner 
war ein sehr eifriger Freimaurer, der seit 1778 in der Strikten Observanz 
titig war, was die drei Sterne iiberall bei Erwihnung der Tempelherren 
erkliren wiirde. Schon wenige Jahre spiter aber nahm er im rationalis- 
tisch orientierten Ekklektischen Bund, dessen von dem Freiherrn Franz 
Friedrich von Ditfurth begonnene Reformbestrebungen in einer Riick- 
kehr zur alten und urspriinglichen englischen Freimaurerei bestanden, 
und mit Borns Absichten und maurerischer Wirksamkeit iibereinstimm- 
ten, eine fiihrende Stelle ein. So kénnte der Druck, und vielleicht die 
Herausgabe, der Fortsetzung in Brénners Entwicklung als Freimaurer die 
Uebergangsperiode oder die Vorbereitung seiner spiteren Haltung an- 
deuten."6 

Auch Hamann erkannte gleich, daf3 die Fortsetzung von einer anderen 
und dazu reichlich fehlerhaften, nicht von der an Herder durch Lessing 
selbst gesandten Handschrift abgedruckt worden war, wie ihm ein Ver- 


11 Aus F, H. Jacobi’s Nachlass, Ungedruckte Briefe von und an Jacobi und Andere. Hrsg. 
von Rudolf Zoeppritz (Leipzig, 1869), 1, 29. 

112 Lessing LM, xxi, 303. 183 Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 771. 

14 Die erste Erwihnung, die wir feststellen konnten, findet sich in einem Brief Jacobis 
an Lessing vom 26. Dezember 1780 (Lessing LM, xx1, 318). 

145 Tn seinem Bericht tiber die Kunstschitze am Rhein, Main und Neckar, an denen er 
sich 1814 und 1815 erfreute, erwihnte Goethe Brénner zwei Mal, einmal seine “dem Mu- 
seum nebst ansehnlichem Kapital vermachte, reiche Kupferstichsammlung,” und dann 
seine Buchhandlung “in einem anstandigen, wohlangelegten und verzierten Lokal.” (Goe- 
thes Sdémiliche Werke. Hrsg. von Ludwig Geiger, Leipzig: Hesse, o.J. xxv, 177 u. 184.) 

46 Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S, 224; Kneisner, a.a.0., S. 99, Allgemeines Handbuch, 
1, 134f., Runkel, a.¢.0., S. 312 ff. 
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gleich mit der von ihm selbst hergestellten Kopie ohne weiteres zeigte.""’ 
Méglicherweise hat Lessing nach dem Riickempfang seiner Handschrift 
von Born, ehe er sie weiter an Campe, Lichtenberg und Herder sandte, 
noch kleinere Aenderungen eingefiigt. In diesem Fall wiirde aber, gerade 
im Gegensatz zu Olshausens Annahme, die schlieSlich von Hamann ver- 
éffentlichte Fassung nicht hinter der dem Druck zugrundeliegenden zu- 
riickstehen miissen, sondern im Gegenteil die von Lessing selbst verbes- 
serte Textgestalt bieten. In ihr sind sowohl Verlesungen Hamanns, bei 
Lessings nicht immer eindeutig klarer Handschrift, als auch Druckfehler 
nicht ganz von der Hand zu weisen, um neben Lessings Verbesserungen 
die Varianten zum Druck zu erkliren. 

Nachdem Lessing Anfang Mai 1780 die Handschrift der Fortsetsung 
von Herder, der sie sich wohl erst Mitte April nach Hamanns Kenntnis- 
nahme und Abschrift genauer ansah, wieder zuriickerhalten hatte, blieb 
sie bei seinen Papieren, bis er sie im August Jacobi gab. Ob und wann 
Jacobi sie ihm noch vor seinem Tode zuriicksandte, wissen wir nicht, es 
kénnte dies am 22./26. Dezember geschehen sein."* In einem Exemplar 
des bei Brénner in Kommission erschienenen Druckes hatte Lessing noch 
selbst einige Druckfehlerberichtigungen eingetragen, die bekanntlich 
1786 von Leopold Friedrich von Goeckingk mitgeteilt worden sind. 
Goeckingk will das Exemplar des korrigierten Druckes “‘aus des sel. Les- 
sings Hinden” bekommen haben, vielleicht stammte es aber auch aus 
dessen Nachlaf.""* Es scheint, als ob Lessing diesem Druck aus dem Ma- 
nuskript auch diekritischen Anmerkungen zum fiinften Gesprich hinzuge- 
fiigt hatte, die Goeckingk als “‘hinzugefiigtes Wesentliches”’ bezeichnete, 
aber von der Veréffentlichung ausschlo%. In Hamanns 1781 veréffent- 
lichter Abschrift waren diese von Lessing zuriickgehaltenen Belege fiir 
seine historischen Behauptungen durch die Buchstaben a-k laufend im 
Text angedeutet gewesen,!° auf jeden Fall waren sie “‘ganz zum Drucke 
fertig,” wie Jacobi als “‘zuverlassige Nachricht” am 31. Mai 1782 an 
Gleim schrieb, der sie Herder weiter melden sollte. Als Grund warum 
Lessing selbst diese Beilagen ebenfalls zuriickhielt, gab Jacobi in dem- 
selben Brief an, “sie waren blof literarisch, und er erwartete eine gewisse 
Aufforderung, die es offenbar machen sollte, daf die Entdeckung ganz 
sein eigen, und keines andern wire.” 

Auch Nicolai hatte mit Recht vermutet, es habe sich bei den Beilagen 
um die Beweisstellen fiir Lessings Behauptung von Templer-Massoneyen 
gehandelt, und er wufte “‘zuverlissig, daf unter seinen Handschriften 


17 Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-7, S. 292 f. 18 Siehe Anm. 114. 

U9 Lessing LM, xin, 388; Journal von und fiir Deutschland, mm (1786), 169 f; vielleicht 
erhielt Goeckingk das Exemplar von Lessing im September 1780, siehe Lessing LM, xx1, 
304. 

120 Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. 1-vm, 294. 121 Aus F. H. Jacobi’s NachlaL, S. 54. 
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sich ein Paket, mit der Ueberschrift: Papiere zu Ernst and Falk gehirig 
gefunden” hatte. Diese Papiere hatte Karl Lessing in seines Bruders 
Nachlaf entdeckt und dem Philologen Georg Christoph Fiilleborn 
(1769-1803) gegeben, von dem sie Nicolai sich 1795 entlieh. Obwohl nun 
Nicolai immer die Ueberzeugung festhielt und vertrat, da sein Freund 
Lessing “nicht der Mann war, der eine Sache nur aufs Geratewohl hin- 
schrieb,’ wurde er damals sehr enttaduscht, denn er fand nichts von einem 
historischen Fingerzeig, ja “iiberhaupt nichts Erhebliches” in diesen 
Papieren.'” Trotzdem lief er eine Abschrift von ihnen fiir sich anfertigen, 
die er mit zahlreichen, meist polemischen Anmerkungen versah, und die 
so fiir die Nachwelt wenigstens den ersten Entwurf von Ernst und Falk 
rettete.'% Was Nicolai wirklich gesucht aber nicht gefunden hatte, war 
von dem mit der Verwaltung von G. E. Lessings Nachlaf bestellten Dros- 
ten Johann von Déring bereits am 22. Oktober 1781 an den Herzog 
Ferdinand versiegelt geschickt worden, um die ‘‘Scripturen fiir gefihr- 
liche Hinde and allen MiSbrauch zu schiitzen.” Der Herzog aber hatte 
unter dem 23. Oktober 1781 Déring fiir die ‘“‘bezeigte gefillige Attention” 
seinen “lebhaften Dank” ausgesprochen, weil die Scripturen “‘iibel ver- 
standen vielen Schaden anrichten kénnen, aber in dem wahren Sinne 
des Verfassers dieser Schriften, enthalten sie nichts als Gutes und der 
Menschheit Angemessenes und sehr Erspriefiliches.”’™ 

Nach dem Tode des Herzogs Ferdinand von Braunschweig im Jahre 
1792 ging dessen freimaurerisches Archiv bestimmungsgemiaf} an seinen 
fiirstlichen Freund und “Bruder,” den Landgrafen Karl von Hessen- 
Kassel iiber. Als Landgraf Karl 1836! gestorben war, kamen dessen 


122 Lessing LM, xv, 484f. Anm.; in dem amtlichen iiber den Nachlaf& aufgestellten 
Verzeichnis der Lessingischen Manuscripte ist unter No. 17 “Manuscripte zu Ernst und 
Falk gehérig” aufgefiihrt, siehe Heinemann, a.a.0. (Anm. 51), S. 207. 

123 Lessing PO, T. vi, 84 ff; die fiir Nicolai hergestellte Abschrift befindet sich heute in 
der Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, oder befand sich dort bis zum Beginn des Zweiten Welt- 
kriegs, siche Wilhelm Frels, Deutsche Dichterhandschriften von 1400-1900 (Leipzig, 1935), 
S. 182. (Vgl. Lessing LM, xv, 388 Anm.) Frels unterlauft der seltsame Fehler dieses Manu- 
skript wie folgt aufzufiihren: “Ernst und Falk in Abschrift Nicolais[!], von Lessing[!] 
durchkorrigiert (5 Bl.).”’ . 

14 “Kleine Lessing-Beitrige, 5. Lessing und Herzog Ferdinand,” Braunschweigisches 
Magazin (1929), S. 57 £. (wahrscheinlich vom Schriftleiter Paul Zimmermann). Wie Dr. 
Mitchell (siehe Anm. 79) festgestellt hat, befindet sich der Briefwechsel des Herzogs mit 
Doring tiber Lessings Freimaurerpapiere gleichfalls im Archiv der GrofSen Landesloge von 
Déanemark in Kopenhagen. Diese Korrespondenz ist im April 1782 noch einmal fortgesetzt 
worden, Kopien davon standen mir aber leider nicht zur Verfiigung. Zimmermann sagt in 
seiner Veréffentlichung der beiden ersten Briefe vom Oktober 1781, da sie ‘‘aus derselben 
Quelle” wie die von Partuschke erstmalig veréffentlichten (siehe Anm. 79) stammten. 
Die Frage bleibt offen, wie diese Dokumente zu Z.s Kenntnis gelangt sind, und warum er 
nicht simtliche Schriftstiicke veréffentlicht hat. Siehe auch Aus den Lessings NachlaL betref- 

Senden A kien bei Heinemann, a.a.0. (Anm. 51), S. 187 ff, besonders S. 203 ff. 

2% Lennhoff u. Posner, a.a.0., S. 816f. 
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simtliche Freimaurerpapiere in den Besitz des Archives der Grofen 
Landesloge von Dainemark in Kopenhagen; aus diesen Bestiinden stamm- 
ten der veréffentlichte Briefwechsel zwischen Lessing und dem Herzog 
Ferdinand und das reproduzierte Logenzertifikat Lessings. Dort miissen 
also auch noch heute, zusammen mit anderem, noch unerschlossenen 
Aktenmaterial, der letzte Schliissel und die historischen Nachweise zu 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessings Forschungen und Gedanken iiber das ‘‘Ge- 
heimnis” d.h. die Entstehung der Freimaurerei ruhen.!* 


II 


Wiahrend niemals ernsthaft oder mit wichtigen Griinden bezweifelt 
werden konnte, daf} Lessing, der sich in seinem Briefwechsel wiederholt 
zu ihnen bekannte, wirklich der Verfasser der Freimaurergespriiche 
war, geht es seit iiber hundert Jahren bei der Entstehungsgeschichte der 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts gerade um das Problem, ob Lessing 
diese Schrift allein geschrieben habe. Nachdem die Frage kurz vor und 
auch nach dem Ersten Weltkrieg noch einmal eifrig diskutiert worden 
war, mit dem iiberwiegenden Ergebnis, daf} man Lessings Autorschaft 
aus inneren Griinden bejahte, lige vielleicht kein Anlaf vor, sie jetzt 
einer nochmaligen Priifung zu unterziehen, wenn nicht inzwischen neue 
Zweifel geiufiert worden waren. Gerade Olshausen glaubte, in demselben 
Kommentar zu Lessings Werken, die Méglichkeit offenlassen zu miissen, 
daf der Verfasser wenigstens der ersten 53 Paragraphen der Erziehung 
Albrecht Thaer gewesen sei, ebenso wie dies in einer kurz vorher er- 
schienenen neuen Biographie Thaers, unter Wiederaufnahme einer zuerst 
1839 von W. KoOrte aufgestellten Behauptung, als wahrscheinlich unter- 
stellt worden war.'?? Im Jahre 1943 hat dann der besonders als Gersten- 
bergbiograph hervorgetretene Albert Malte Wagner, der sich bereits 
1931 in einem Buch iiber Lessings Weltanschauung'* gegen die seit fast 
einem Jahrhundert von manchen Forschern vertretene Annahme von 
Thaers Anteil an der Erziehung vom Inhalt her gewendet hatte, die 
Thaerfrage zum letzten Mal zusammenfassend dargestellt, und durch 
einen erstmalig verdéffentlichten Brief an Thaer eine dessen Autorschaft 
endgiltig verneinende Liésung zu geben versucht.'*® Bedauerlicherweise 


16 Zwei Jahre nach Lessings Tod wurde in der von Canzler und Meifiner herausgegebenen 
Quartalschrift Fiir dltere Litteratur und neuere Lectiire (Erstes Stiick, Leipzig bei Breitkopf, 
1783, S. 106 u. 234) darauf hingewiesen, da “einer der ruhmwiirdigsten von den 166 
Rittern der Tafelrunde Esclabor le Massioner’’ war; ferner, dai} “im eschilbachischen 
Partzival Bl. 128° der Ausgabe von 1477 sich Tempeleis und Massanie sehr nah bei- 
sammen finden.” Auch Rosenplut spricht von “himmlischer MaGaney.’’ Sollte Lessing 
vielleicht an diese Stellen gedacht haben? 

227 Lessing PO, Anm. z. T. xv1-xxv, 937. Walter, Simons, Albrecht Thaer (Berlin, 1929) 
(siehe Anm. 4); Julius Petersen, Die Wissenschaft von der Dichtung (Berlin, 1939), 1, 104. 

128 Albert Malte Wagner, Lessing. Das Erwachen des deutschen Geistes (Leipzig-Berlin, 
1931). 129 Wagner, a.a.O. (Anm. 4), S. 325 f. 
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ist ihm diese Lésung jedoch nicht ganz gelungen, weil er gewisse ent- 
scheidende Tatsachen nicht beachtete oder nicht kannte, und auSerdem 
sich irgendwie scheute, riicksichtslos alle notwendigen Folgerungen aus 
seinem neuen Material zu ziehen. Auch Wagners Aufsatz muf fiir unsere 
Darstellung, deren Grundlage er bildet, als bekannt vorausgesetzt wer- 
den. Es kann sich ja jetzt nur noch darum handeln, den von Wagner 
bekanntgemachten Brief mit seiner auf ihm aufgebauten Beweisfiihrung 
entweder erginzend zu akzeptieren, oder den Nachweis zu erbringen, 
da auch er die Thaeriiberlieferung fiir ihre Anhanger nicht zu erschiit- 
tern vermag. Wir wollen hier das erstere versuchen. 

Den Ausgangspunkt der ganzen Kontroverse bildete Thaers Bekennt- 
nisbrief vom Oktober 1785 an seine angehende Verlobte Philippine von 
Willich.“° Nach diesem Brief hatte er am Anfang der siebziger Jahre, 
etwa 1773, in Géttingen als Student ein “System” des Christentums 
niedergeschrieben, das dann spiter zum Teil von einem grofen Mann als 
Fragment eines unbekannten Verfassers herausgegeben worden sei. 
Ferner erzihlte Thaer ebenda, da er im Herbst 1776 nach einer gemein- 
samen Reise nach Berlin mit seinem Freunde Leisewitz, auf der Riick- 
fahrt zwei Tage in Wolfenbiittel bei Lessing zugebracht habe. Dieser 
anderweitig nicht bezeugte Wolfenbiitteler Besuch, ist, wie Wagner rich- 
tig erkannt hat, von allergréSter Bedeutung fiir die Antwort auf die 
Frage, ob Thaer einen Anteil an dem Text der Erziehung gehabt haben 
kann. Da die ersten 53 Paragraphen jener Schrift 1777 in den fiinf 
Gegensiitzen des Herausgebers Lessing zu den Fragmenten des Reimarus 
anschlieSend an den vierten Gegensatz erschienen,™ miiSte Thaer ent- 
weder im Herbst (August oder September ?) 1776 Lessing sein Manu- 
skript in irgendeiner Form iibergeben oder im Anschlu® an seine Unter- 
redungen mit ihm bald darauf iibersandt haben. Alle Einzelgriinde, die 
Wagner auffiihrt, um zu zeigen, wie unwahrscheinlich dieser Besuch von 
1776 ist, sind unangreifbar. Am schwerwiegendsten diirfte dabei die 
Tatsache sein, da sich Lessing wihrend des ganzen Monats August 
1776 iiberhaupt nicht in Wolfenbiittel sondern in Hamburg aufhielt.’™ 
Leisewitz, der Reisegefahrte Thaers, aber, der ungefahr am 2. oder 3. 
August von Berlin abreiste, kehrte damals garnicht nach Braunschweig 
sondern nach Hannover zuriick, was Wagner nicht beachtete.’® Es ist 


130 Zuerst verdffentlicht von Wilhelm K@rte, in seiner Thaerbiographie Albrecht Thaer. 
Sein Leben und Wirken als Arst und Landwirth (Leipzig, 1839), jetzt nach der Originalhand- 
schrift zuverlassiger und fehlerloser von Simons, a.a.0. (Anm. 4), S. 7 ff. 

131 Lessing LM, xu, 446 ff. 182 Wagner, a.a.O. (Anm. 4), S. 321. 

133 Gregor Kutschera von Aichbergen, Johann Anton Leisewits (Wien, 1870), S. 2, Anm. 
4: “lie sich nicht jetzt schon [1776] bleibend in Braunschweig nieder,” denn er “wird 
1776-1778 unter den beim Oberappellationsgerichte immatriculierten Anwalten in den 
Hannéverschen Staats-Kalendern geftihrt.” Siehe auch Joh. Ant. Leisewitzens Briefe an 
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also auch zweifelhaft, ob Leisewitz tatsichlich Karl Lessings Brief vom 
2. August dem Bruder persénlich in Wolfenbiittel einhindigen konnte, 
wie von dem Absender vorausgesetzt wurde. Das testimonium e silentio, 
da& Lessing in einem der zehn Briefe, die er dann wihrend des Monats 
September aus Wolfenbiittel oder Braunschweig an Eva Kénig schrieb, 
wohl erwihnte, wie stérend ein Besuch Gleims fiir ihn war, aber in kei- 
nem ein Wort von einem Besuch Thaers zu melden hatte, muf gleichfalls 
unterstrichen werden.™ 

Dagegen steht aufer Frage, dafi Thaer Lessing im Jahre 1780 in 
Wolfenbiittel aufsuchte, ein Besuch, der freilich nicht einmal einen 
ganzen Tag dauerte, iiber den wir aber einigermafen genau durch Leise- 
witz’ Tagebuch unterrichtet sind. Natiirlich wei auch Wagner von die- 
sem Besuch, obwohl er ihn zuerst nur wahrscheinlich nennt. Er konnte 
schon aus Lessings Brief vom 16. Juli 1780 an Eschenburg erschlossen 
werden, worin Lessing anfragte, ob er am nachsten Tag den Besuch von 
Eschenburg, Leisewitz und dem “H. Doctor, den ich noch nicht zu nen- 
nen weif3”’ bei sich zum Essen erwarten diirfe.* Dieser “Herr Doctor” 
wird in der Lachmann-Munckerschen Ausgabe der Lessingbriefe in einer 
Anmerkung (nach dem Tagebuch von Leisewitz) als Thaer identifiziert. 
Die hieraus sich ergebende weitere indirekte Beweisfiihrung Wagners, 
da8 also Thaer nicht ein Mann sein konnte, mit dem Lessing gemein- 
schaftlich seine Schrift Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts drei 
Monate vorher, zur Ostermesse 1780, veréffentlicht hatte, ist vdllig 
iiberzeugend, wenn er sie auch seltsamerweise hinterher zum griéften 
Teil in den Schlufsaétzen seiner ganzen Untersuchung beinahe wieder 
aufzuheben scheint. Was Wagner, wie alle Anderen bisher, aber merk- 
wiirdigerweise iibersah, ist der entscheidend wichtige Eintrag, den 
Leisewitz bereits unter dem 14. Juli in sein Tagebuch gemacht hatte: 
“Wir [Leisewitz und Thaer] gingen darauf nach Gecks Garten [einem 
Biergarten], und Lessing, den wir auf der Strafe fanden, begleitete uns 
eine kleine Ecke.”** Die Hauptdaten jener Reise Thaers von Celle nach 
Braunschweig waren nach Leisewitzens Tagebuch die folgenden: Mitt- 
woch, den 12. Juli [1780] nachmittags: Ankunft in Braunschweig; Don- 
nerstag, den 13.: Spazierginge, Unterhaltungen, Besuche bei Freunden; 
Freitag, den 14.: u.a. kurze, zufiallige Begegnung mit Lessing auf der 
StraBe; Sonnabend, den 15.: Partie nach dem Weghause; Montag, den 





seine Braut nach den Handschriften hrsg. von Heinrich Mack (Weimar, 1906), Einleitung, 
vi: “Erst als er im August 1776 von der in Thaers Gesellschaft unternommenen Reise nach 
Berlin heimgekehrt war, wurde er in Hannover wirklich seShaft.” 

14 Lessing LM, xvat, 192. 1% Fbd., S. 344 f. 

1% Johann Anton Leisewitzens Tagebiicher nach den Handschriften, hrsg. von Heinrich 
Mack (Weimar, 1916), 1, 231 ff. 
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17.: Fahrt mit der Post nach Wolfenbiittel zu Lessing; Dienstag, den 
18. (“friih um 7 Uhr’): Riickreise nach Celle. Der Tagebuch—Eintrag 
iiber die Begegnung am 14. Juli macht alles eindeutig klar: Lessing traf 
zufillig auf einer StraBe in Braunschweig Leisewitz mit seinem ihn 
besuchenden Freund Dr. Thaer aus Celle, der ihm kurz vorgestellt wurde, 
ohne dafi er den Namen verstand, wie das eine hiufige, beinah alltigliche 
Erfahrung von jedermann sein kann. Natiirlich konnte er zwei Tage 
spiter den Namen auch noch nicht nennen. Das Zusammentreffen am 
14. Juli mu demnach das erste der beiden Manner, Lessing und Thaer, 
gewesen sein, und es ist ginzlich ausgeschlossen, daf sie sich im Spit- 
sommer oder Herbst 1776 schon einmal kennengelernt oder eine sonstige 
persénliche Beziehung damals angebahnt hatten. 

Mit dem angeblichen Besuch von 1776 muf demnach nicht nur jede 
Verfasserschaft Thaers an den ersten 53 Paragraphen der Erziehung 
entfallen, sondern auch eine von der Thaerschen Familientradition 
behauptete Korrespondenz zwischen Lessing und Thaer, ehe sie sich 
persénlich begegnet waren.'*? Im letzteren Falle wiirde Lessing in ganz 
andrer Weise nach der ersten fliichtigen Begegnung auf der Strafie, als 
ihm Thaer von Leisewitz vorgestellt wurde, reagiert haben. Auch damit 
ist bewiesen, was Wagner nur als eine Wahrscheinlichkeit angefiihrt 
hatte, nimlich, daf8 Thaer 1780 Lessing tatsichlich zum ersten Mal sah 
und sprach. Dies muf umsomehr nochmals hervorgehoben werden, da 
man auch auf den Besuch Thaers in Wolfenbiittel am 17. Juli 1780 kaum 
seine seltsam dunklen Worte anwenden kann, daf} er bei Lessing “Dinge 
gehért und gesehen{[!] habe, die bis dahin noch in keines Menschen Auge 
und Ohr gekommen waren,” und die er ‘‘aber nur halb verstand.” Sehen 
wir noch einmal den Tagebuchbericht von Leisewitz iiber diesen Ausflug 
an.'88 Er und Thaer verliefBen, ohne Eschenburg, Braunschweig um 8.30 
Uhr mit der Postkutsche, kamen gegen 10 Uhr in Wolfenbiittel an, 
gingen sofort zu Lessings Wohnung und gleich darauf mit ihm auf die 
dahinterliegende Bibliothek, wo sie sowohl Lessings spiteren Amts- 
nachfolger Ernst Theodor Langer, als auch etwas spiter noch drei andere 
Leute antrafen. Gegen Mittag ging Lessing mit seinen Giasten, Leisewitz 
und Thaer, nach der Bibliothekarwohnung zuriick, sie afen zu Mittag, 


137 Simons, a.a.0. (Anm. 4), S. 251 ff. 

138 Siehe Anm. 136; die Tagebuchstellen iiber den Besuch Thaers bei Leisewitz in Braun- 
schweig im Juli 1780 waren schon von Heinemann, a.a.O. (Anm. 51), 134 f. veréffentlicht 
worden, also seit 1870 allgemein zuginglich und bekannt. Diese Tatsache ist besonders 
bemerkenswert bei einem der letzten und eifrigsten Verteidiger von Thaers Autorschaft 
der Erziehung, Gustav Kriiger, Albrecht Thaer und die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts 
(Tiibingen, 1913). K. bricht bei den Ausziigen aus Leisewitzens Tagebiichern gerade da 
mit seinen Zitaten ab, wo Heinemann den Eintrag iiber die Begegnung vom 14. Juli ab- 
druckte. 
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tranken nach Tisch Kaffee und rauchten bei angeregten Gespriichen, 
wobei Langer gleichfalls anwesend war. Dann ging Leisewitz zu Ver- 
wandten in Wolfenbiittel ohne sie aber anzutreffen, und gegen 6 Uhr 
abends fuhr er mit Thaer wieder nach Braunschweig zuriick. Die einzigen 
Stunden wihrend deren Lessing iiber jene mysteridsen Dinge mit Thaer 
gesprochen haben kénnte, miiSte die Zeit etwa zwischen 3 und 5 Uhr 
nachmittags gewesen sein, aber es ist wahrscheinlich, da Langer dann 
auch noch zugegen war. 

Wenden wir uns nun dem von Wagner erstmalig wiedergegebenen 

Brief Johann Christoph Unzers an Thaer vom 5. November 1777 aus 
Altona zu, aus dem Wagner, mit Recht, den auf®erordentlich wichtigen 
Schlu® zieht, dai Thaer in der Tat ein in dem Brief an die zukiinftige 
Braut genanntes “neues System” verfaSt hatte, das dann von einem 
Anderen aufgenommen wurde. Die fiir unser Problem wesentliche Stelle 
des Briefes lautet: 
Es ist nun iiber zwei Jahre, daf ich keine Zeile dariiber [Antwort auf eine Frage] 
von Dir erhalten habe. Ist in der Medizin was wichtiges zum Vorschein gekom- 
men, so melde es mir. Oder bist du wieder ein Stockwerk herunter geklettert? 
Das wird bei mir keinen guten Eingang finden. Ermsthaft, mein Getreuer, es hat 
mich erschrocken, wie du iiber dein Gebiaiude der Tugend loslegst. Wie froh 
warest du endlich als dein Bruder es dir forttrug und M. es unter seine theo- 
logischen TrompetenstéSe aufnahm. Du konntest nicht klein genug davon 
denken. Du hast Witz, du hast Kenntnisse, du hast Herz. Soll das alles in Zelle 
zum Teufel gehen? Willst du michtiger Siinder ein kindischer Bu®prediger sein? 
Ich glaub’s nicht. Oder haben dir die Berliner Pfaffen zugesetzt, da sich das 
kalte Blut deiner [unlesbar] zu dem seichten Gewisser des Moralgeschwitzes 
abgewallt hat? Ich glaub auch das nicht." 


Das von Thaer verfafte “Gebiaude der Tugend” oder sein “neues System” 
war also von Unzer einem gewissen M. gegeben worden, der es seinerseits 
seinen eignen “theologischen Trompetenstéfen”’ einfiigte. Wer war nun 
dieser M.? Wagner denkt sogleich an Jacob Mauvillon, der mit den bei- 
den Briidern Unzer freundschaftlich verbunden war. Was ihn aber zégern 
la®t, ist, daB ihm keine Veréffentlichung Mauvillons bekannt ist, die 
man als “‘theologische Trompetenstéfe” bezeichnen kénnte. Hier fehlt 
Wagner also die Kenntnis einer entscheidend wichtigen Tatsache. Es 
gibt in der Tat ein solches Buch aus Mauvillons Feder. Unter dem Titel 
Das einzige wahre System der christlichen Religion ist es 1787 bei Unger 
in Berlin anonym erschienen. Vielleicht iiberrascht dabei am meisten die 
Tatsache, daB sogar das Wort System im Titel erscheint.“° Mit diesem 


189 Wagner, a.a.0. (Anm. 4).,S.325f. ° 
40 Die Schrift Mauvillons war vor allem gegen den Gottinger Theologieprofessor Gott- 
fried LeB (1736-97) gerichtet, der auch als Gegner der von Lessing verdffentlichten Frag- 
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Buch hatte Mauvillon schon in den siebziger Jahren begonnen, und das 
vollendete Manuskript einer Amsterdamer Verlagsfirma Schrauder zur 
Veréffentlichung iiberlassen. Als diese Firma aber zahlungsunfahig 
wurde, verzégerte sich schlieBlich das Erscheinen des Werkes, wie es 
scheint, betrachtlich.™ 

Es kann kaum einem Zweifel unterliegen, daf Thaer, als er 1785 sein 
Bekenntnis niederschrieb, nicht mehr vdéllig klar sah, was mit seinem 
eignen Manuskript eines neuen Systems oder eines Gebiudes der Tugend 


mente auftrat. Kurze Charakteristiken finden sich bei Friedrich Schlichtegroll, Neuer 
Nekrolog auf das Jahr 1794 (Gotha, 1796), S. 166 ff, u. bei Steinacker, a.a.0. (Anm. 16), 
§. 14; ausfiihrlicher besprechen das Buch Johann Beste, Geschichte der Braunschweigischen 
Landeskirche von der Reformation bis auf unsere Tage (Wolfenbiittel, 1889), S. 492 f., ferner 
Carl G. W. Schiller, Braunschweig’s schine Literatur in den Jahren 1745 bis 1800 (Wolfen- 
biittel, 1845), S. 143. Schon ein Jahr nach dem Erscheinen stand eine sehr ausfiihrliche 
Besprechung in der Allgem. Literatur Zeitung, vom 20. Mai 1788, 353 ff. Da das Buch in 
diesem Land nur einmal vorhanden ist (Andover Theolog. Bibl.), mag der wesentliche Inhalt 
kurz wie folgt angedeutet werden: Man miiss wiinschen, daf das Christentum niemals 
in die Welt gekommen, da die christliche Moral die Menschen gleichgiiltig gegen dic 
Dinge dieser Welt, und kriechend mache. Sie tadele allen, selbst den edelsten Stolz, und 
verbiete sich gegen die ungerechten Beleidiger zu verteidigen; sie empfehle Armut, Ehelosig- 
keit und Unduldsamkeit. Allen wissenschaftlichen Forschungen habe das Christentum stets 
widerstrebt. Darum sollte an die Stelle der christlichen eine verniinftige von der Religion 
losgeléste Moral treten. Die einzig wahre Religion besifen nur wenige, die unmittelbar 
durch Gott dazu, durch den Heiligen Geist, erleuchtet wiirden. Das herrschsiichtige 
Priestertum, welches jetzt ein sogenanntes verniinftiges und geliutertes Christentum 
modele, kénne gleichfalls nicht als Vertreter eines wahren Systems der christlichen Reli- 
gion angesehen werden. Auf das Problem, wie weit diese Gedanken mit den Reimarus- 
schen Fragmenten aus dessen Schutsschrift noch tibereinstimmen, kann hier nicht einge- 
gangen werden. 

141 Schiller, a.¢.0. (Anm. 140), S. 143; Schlichtegroil, a.¢.0. (Anm. 140), S. 165. Eine Buch- 
hindlerfirma “Schrauder” in Amsterdam hat es in der zweiten Hilfte des 18. Jahrhunderts 
nicht gegeben. Schiller hatte diese Namensform einfach von Schlichtegroll iibernommen. 
In einem Brief Ludwig August Unzers an Mauvillon vom 16.6.1773 wird die Firma “Schri- 
der” gennant. (“‘Sollte Schréder in Amsterdam wol Deutsche Schriften in Verlag anneh- 
men?”; siehe: Mauvillons’ Briefwechsel ...hrsg. von seinem Sohn... ({[Braunschweig] 
Deutschland, 1801), S. 52; ebd., 60: “Inliegende Briefe an Schréder...”). Nach Unzers 
Biographie von Eduard Jacobs i. der Allgem. Deutsch. Biogr., xxx1x, 343, soll Unzers 
Vermdchtnisse fiir Zweifler in einer kleinen Auflage “zu Amsterdam bei Schréder” erschie- 
nen sein, es gelang aber nicht, “ein Exemplar davon aufzutreiben.” Nach A. M. Ledeboer, 
Alfabetische Lijst der Boekdrukkers, Boekverkoopers en Utgevers in Noord-Nederland (Utrecht, 
1876), 154 gab es eine Firma Jean Schreuder zu Amsterdam und Leipzig von 1757-65. 
Dagegen werden die Daten fiir diese Firma in M. M. Kleerkooper und W. P. van Stockum, 
Jr., De Boekhandel te Amsterdam (’s-Gravenhage, 1914-16), 1, 1468 als 1755-64 angeben. 
In dem Chronologisch Register zu Ledeboer (Utrecht, 1877) wird 1756 als Griindungsjahr 
der Firma J. Schreuder & Pierre Mortier le Jeune genannt. Diese Zahlen passen aber nicht 
richtig in unsern Zusammenhang. Es ware nicht ganz unwichtig zu wissen, in welchem Jahr 
die fragliche Verlagsfirma zusammenbrach, oder ob es sich bei der Ueberlieferung um eine 
Verwechselung von Unzer mit Mauvillon handelt. 
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wirklich geschehen war. Wir stehen damit vor héchst bemerkenswerten 
und psychologisch interessanten Zusammenhingen. Mauvillons einziges 
wahres System entstand ungefiahr zur selben Zeit, als Lessing die Frag- 
mente aus der Schutzschrift des ungenannten Reimarus herauszugeben 
begann. Beide Werke waren in ihrer Wurzel und auch im Geist aus ver- 
wandten Quellen gespeist. In dem Freundeskreis von Thaer und Leise- 
witz in Géttingen, dem auch Unzer angehdért hatte, wurden gewif die in 
den Fragmenten aufgeworfenen Probleme schon vor ihrer Veréffentlich- 
ung diskutiert, wihrend gleichzeitig ein naher Freund Unzers, Jacob 
Mauvillon, an einer entsprechenden Schrift arbeitete, in die durch Un- 
zers Vermittlung Beitriige von Thaer eingeschlossen wurden. Auf der 
anderen Seite verfolgte Unzer auch mit lebhafter Aufmerksamkeit die 
Herausgabe der Fragmente, wie aus seiner Beteiligung an dem sich aus 
ihrer Veréffentlichung entwickelnden Streit zu ersehen ist. Gehérte er 
doch zu denen, denen Lessing 1778, als ihn die Entziehung der Zensur- 
freiheit zum Schweigen bringen sollte, sofort ein Exemplar seiner 
Nétigen Antwort zugehen lie, nachdem Unzer im April 1778 in dem 
von ihm herausgegebenen Altonaer Neuen Gelehrien Mercurius fiir ihn 
Partei ergriffen hatte.'* Vielleicht wurde aus dem Freundeskreis Thaers 
Unzer selbst innerlich am wenigsten durch die religidsen Fragen beriihrt 
und beunruhigt. Jedoch ist es in hohem Grad bezeichnend, daf Johann 
Christophs Bruder, Ludwig August Unzer, der schon 1774 gestorben 
war, bei manchen sogar im Verdacht stand, der Verfasser der von Lessing 
herausgegebenen Fragmente zu sein.'“ Entweder lag diesem, auch von 
Kérte wiederholten Geriicht, wieder die so hiufige Verwechslung der 
Briider Unzer zu Grunde, oder vielleicht sogar eine beabsichtigte Ir- 
refiihrung des Publikums durch Johann Christoph, der “die Rolle des 
Fragmentisten zu spielen,” und so auch Lessing in gewissem Sinn zu 
decken versuchte.'® 

Thaer scheint als erster aus ‘der Bande theoretischer und praktischer 
Religionsspétter,” entweder durch orthodoxe oder die Einfliisse Berliner 
Theologen, der sogenannten Neologen (“Berliner Pfaffen’’), beunruhigt, 
einen Weg gesucht zu haben, wieder nach der positiv-christlichen Seite 
hiniiberzuschwenken. Zum Zuriickziehen seines Systems war es freilich 
zu spit. Vielleicht hatte er, schon ehe er 1780 Lessing persénlich kennen- 
lernte, in manchen der von diesem herausgegebenen Fragmente einige 


12 Lessing LM, xvi, 282. 

43 Heinrich Liidtke, Lessings Bezichungen sur Niederelbe mit Berticksichtigung Altonas 
1729-1929 (Altona, 1929), S. 79 f. 

14 Heinemann, a.a.0. (Anm. 51), S. 113 f. (Briefe von Johann Friedrich August Kinder- 
ling (1743-1807) an Ernst Theodor Langer vom 30. Marz 1797). 

M45 Fbd.,S. 114. 
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seiner einst fliichtig auf’s Papier gebrachten Gedanken, die méglicher- 
weise von Unzer an Lessing weitergegeben sein konnten, wiederzuerken- 
nen geglaubt. Als er endlich 1785 bei seiner Werbung um die aus einem 
frommen christlichen Haus kommende Philippine von Willich einsah, 
da} sie nur einem glaubigen Christen, sicherlich keinem Mann, der mit 
dem beriichtigten Freigeist Mauvillon in so enger Verbindung gestanden, 
ihre Hand fiir’s Leben reichen werde, verwoben und verwirrten sich nicht 
nur die Veréffentlichungen der Fragmente des Ungenannten und der 
anonymen Erziehung in seiner Erinnerung. Er rechnete sogar damit, 
daf8 Gedanken seines Systems, soweit und in der Form, in der sie in dem 
Buch Mauvillons, wiederum durch Freund Unzers Vermittlung, Auf- 
nahme gefunden hatten, recht bald an die Oeffentlichkeit kommen 
wiirden. Vielleicht wufte er garnicht mehr genau, was er zwélf Jahre 
vorher niedergeschrieben hatte. Das Ergebnis dieser unklaren Erin- 
nerungen und unwillkommenen Erwiagungen war, was er Philippine in 
seinem Bekenntnisbrief iiber diesen Punkt seiner Entwicklung zu sagen 
hatte. Diese Mitteilungen sind aber noch langst keine “‘literarische Fik- 
tion” zu nennen. Um eine Frau zu gewinnen, sind historische Begeben- 
heiten oder bestimmte Entwick!ungen schon oft in der Wiedergabe eines 
Berichts mehr oder weniger bewuft abgewandelt worden, ohne damit 
seinen Erzihler ohne weiteres zum “‘abgefeimten Betriiger und geistigen 
Hochstapler oder pathologischen Liigner” zu stempeln. Nicht oft werden 
solche leicht zurechtgebogenen Bekenntnisse schriftlich niedergelegt. 
Aber ganz selten werden sie dann eine Legende hervorbringen, die ein 
Jahrhundert lang gelehrte Literaturforscher am Narrenseil herumfiihrte, 
wie es die nur fiir seine angehende Braut bestimmten, vertraulichen und 
subjektiven brieflichen Nachrichten oder bekenntnismafigen Aussagen 
Albrecht Thaers taten, indem sie ihn als Autor oder doch “‘Mitverfasser”’ 
von G. E. Lessings letzter und reifster Prosaschrift Die Erziehung des 
Menschengeschlechts enthiillt haben sollten. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER ON THE LONDON 
STAGE 1776-1833 


By DonaLp J. RULFs 


LTHOUGH the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher had been revived 
in great numbers after the reopening of the London theaters in 1660, 
their popularity declined so steadily during the eighteenth century that 
by the time of Garrick’s retirement from the stage in June, 1776, only 
two plays, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife and The Chances, both comedies, 
were still being presented as stock pieces at Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
and the Haymarket. Shortly after Garrick’s retirement, however, several 
of the neglected plays were revived, and, in spite of the competition of 
intensified Shakespearean revival and the unquestioned predominance 
of assorted spectacle and melodrama, a varying degree of interest in the 
Elizabethan twin playwrights continued until the retirement of Edmund 
Kean from the stage in March, 1833. The purpose of this paper, there- 
fore, is to determine the extent to which the neglect of Beaumont and 
Fletcher was amended during the years 1776-1833 and to ascertain the 
significance of the revivals as related to various contemporary interests 
as well as to the generally favorable or unfavorable circumstances for 
production. 

In order to estimate the degree to which the revivals of the old plays 
between 1776 and 1833 constituted merely a continuation of this particu- 
lar phase of theatrical activity from the earlier years of the eighteenth 
century and the extent to which the revivals showed decidedly new 
concerns, it will be necessary to examine briefly the fate of the plays on 
the London stage from 1660 to the retirement of Garrick in 1776. Ac- 
cording to the investigations of A. C. Sprague, a total of thirty-nine 
plays from the fifty-three or fifty-four usually designated as composing 
the canon of Beaumont and Fletcher’s works was presented on the Res- 
toration stage, though by the death of Betterton in 1710, the year in 
which Sprague closes his study, the number of plays being steadily pre- 
sented had declined to fourteen: The Beggars’ Bush, The Bloody Brother, 
The Chances, The Humorous Lieutenant, The Island Princess, A King and 
No King, The Maid in the Mill, The Maid’s Tragedy, The Pilgrim, Rule 
a Wife and Have a Wife, The Scornful Lady, The Sea Voyage, Valentinian, 
and Wit Without Money. In addition, mention must be made of Colley 
Cibber’s alteration of Wit at Several Weapons into The Rival Fools, which 
was produced at Drury Lane on January 11, 1709, and which figures as 
the only premiére of a play by Beaumont and Fletcher during the 
first decade of the new century.! 


1 Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1926), 
pp. 122, 120-121, 111. 
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For an account of the production of the plays from 1710 to 1776 I 
have had to rely largely upon Genest’s incomplete records, although 
Dougald MacMillan’s Drury Lane Calendar 1747-1776" and Lawrence B. 
Wallis’ recent examination offer accurate accounts of the trend of produc- 
tion. Of the fourteen plays noted above which survived until 1710, 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, The Chances, The Beggars’ Bush in the form 
of Henry Norris’ The Royal Merchant, and The Pilgrim were the most 
persistently offered during the first three quarters of the eighteenth 
century, whereas Valentinian, The Maid in the Mill, and A King and No 
King were dropped very early.‘ Besides the fourteen plays which con- 
tinued as stock pieces from the earlier years of the Restoration period, 
four other plays which did not figure as stock favorites during the Resto- 
ration made some showing during the first three quarters of the new 
century: Philaster, The Little French Lawyer, Bonduca, and The Prophet- 
ess.5 Of the total number of plays presented, however, only two, Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wife and The Chances, survived from the Restoration 
until 1775. A third play, Philaster, was being offered as late as 1774, but 
it was by no means so consistently offered as were the two comedies. 

Although all of the reasons for the decline in popularity of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries will probably never be uncovered, it is safe to 
assume that the gradual establishment of a new body of dramatic 
literature from the pens of Restoration and early eighteenth-century 
playwrights contributed much toward the elimination of the old plays, 
especially as a result of changing tastes during the early years of the 


2 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938). 

3 Fletcher, Beaumont & Company (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947), pp. 243-247. 

* Rule a Wife and Have a Wife was performed steadily through 1776; The Chances 
rau a close second with performances through December, 1774; The Beggars’ Bush as The 
Royal Merchant was presented through 1761; The Pilgrim held the stage until 1753; Wit 
without Money was presented very irregularly until about 1750, though after 1737 only at 
Covent Garden; The Scornful Lady continued steadily through October, 1747; The Humor- 
ous Lieutenant survived at Drury Lane through 1730 but was briefly revived at Covent 
Garden in 1756; The Maid’s Tragedy ceased to appear after 1744; The Island Princess 
survived through the 1730’s in operatic form; and Valentinian did not last longer than 1715. 
A King and No King is noted but once, on March 26, 1727, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields; the last 
performance of The Maid in the Mill appears to have been on March 23, 1710, at Drury 
Lane; The Bloody Brother and The Sea Voyage did not appear after 1710. 

5 Philaster was altered by George Coman the Elder in 1763 and was successfully revived 
after irregular appearances during the earlier years of the century; Colman’s version held 
the stage through 1774. The Little French Lawyer was unsuccessfully revived at Drury 
Lane in 1749 as an anonymous one-act farce after a brief appearance at the beginning of 
the century. Bonduca was apparently abandoned after one performance at Drury Lane on 
June 9, 1731. The Prophetess in Betterton’s popular operatic version was very successfully 
revived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on December 28, 1724. 
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eighteenth century. Such elements as pity, virtue in distress, moral 
purpose, natural affection, and gentility were more readily to be found 
in the plays of Shakespeare than in the plays of his contemporaries. 
Consequently, as early as 1710 it was apparent that Shakespeare was 
headed for the ascendancy, and during the remainder of the century 
several new interests in Shakespearean revival were manifested, such as 
John Rich’s revival at Covent Garden during 1737-38 of certain his- 
torical plays® and the revival at Drury Lane during 1740-41 of the fa- 
mous comedies as a result of their appeal to Charles Macklin.’ Of signifi- 
cance, also, was the general tendency to restore the original text in Shake- 
spearean productions, a tendency obviously inspired by the scholarly 
efforts of the well known eighteenth-century Shakespearean editors. 
Therefore, the way was well prepared for the glorious revival of Shake- 
speare during the Age of Garrick, 1742-76. 

After Garrick’s retirement, however, the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher were given a chance, and the general course of their production 
during the years 1776-1833 reveals that there were three more or less 
well defined periods during which the plays fared for the better or the 
worse: 1776-90, 1790-1810, and 1810-33. Each period will be examined 
separately to determine the nature and extent of the revivals, with the 
exception of the stock pieces Rule a Wife and Have a Wife and The 
Chances, which will be considered separately at the end of the chronolog- 
ical survey of revivals. 

During the first period, 1776-90, nine plays were revived but with only 
moderate or poor success for each production. This initial interest in the 
old drama was apparently stimulated by the appeal of scholarly editors 
for a revival of Shakespeare’s contemporaries as a complement to the 
Shakespearean revivals; by the increased acquaintance of the public 
with the plays as a result of the scholarly editions; by the interest of such 
men of the theater as George Colman the Elder and John Philip Kemble 
in the old drama generally; and by the opportunity for the display of 
talent which the plays offered to performers. 

Although the scholarly attention to the lesser Elizabethan playwrights 
had begun as early as 1738 with William Oldys’ The British Muse, a 
three-volume collection of selections,’ it was not until the middle of the 
Garrick Era that appeals were made for the stage production of the 


® Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama 1700-1750 (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1925), pp. 68-69; G. C. D. Odell, Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1920), 1, 261-262. 

7 Odell, 1, 228, 260. 

® Robert D. Williams, “Antiquarian Interest in Elizabethan Drama before Lamb,” 
PMLA, tm (1938), 437. 
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lesser Elizabethans. In 1761 Thomas Davies presented a reissue of 
Thomas Coxeter’s edition of Massinger, to which Davies added Colman 
the Elder’s essay entitled “Critical Reflections on the Old English Dra- 
matick Writers” as a preface. In spite of the fact that Garrick had asked 
Colman to compose the essay,° there is, nevertheless, a very direct ques- 
tioning of the great actor’s neglect of Shakespeare’s contemporaries: 


Has not the Contemplation of Shakespeares Excellencies almost dazzled and ex- 
tinguished your Judgement, when directed to other Objects, and made you blind 
to the Merit of his Contemporaries? Under your Dominion, have not Beaumont 
and Fletcher, nay even Jonson, suffered a kind of theatrical Disgrace? And has 
not poor Massinger, whose Cause I have now undertaken, been permitted to 
languish in Obscurity, and remained almost entirely unknown?!” 


Again, in the “Advertisement” to his 1763 alteration of Philaster, Colman 
insists that the beauties of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson, 
Massinger, and Shirley have been “‘too grossly neglected” and that he 
finds the neglect “almost unaccountable.” Furthermore, after Garrick’s 
retirement, the interest which Colman had shown in Beaumont and 
Fletcher was brought to a climax in 1778 by his ten-volume edition of the 
Works. The neglect of the lesser Elizabethan playwrights continues to 
be the theme of his preface, and he offers a rather shrewd suggestion to 
the directors of the theaters: 


Seeing there are at present but small hopes of emulating the transcendent actor, 
who so long and so effectually impressed on our minds the excellence of Shake- 
speare, let them [the directors] at least rescue their performers from an immediate 
comparison by trying their force on the characters of our authors!!? 


Whether or not the managers were actually impressed by this recom- 
mendation, the revival of Beaumont and Fletcher was begun in the same 
year. 

The first revival was a two-act prose version of The Little French 
Lawyer adapted by Mrs. Booth, an actress at Covent Garden, where the 
play was presented as an afterpiece on April 27, 1778. Mrs. Booth greatly 
reduced the romantic element in the original but retained almost all of 
the bustle of incident as well as La Writ’s essential characterization. The 


® George Colman (the Elder), Prose on Several Occasions; Accompanied with Some Pieces 
in Verse (London: T. Cadel, 1787), 1, x. 

10 John Monck Mason, ed., The Dramatic Works of Philip Massinger (London: T. Davies, 
1776), 1, xix. Also quoted by Robert H. Ball, The Amazing Career of Sir Giles Overreach 
(Princeton Univ. Press, 1939), p. 37, and by Wallis, op cit., p. 246. 

" Dramatick Works of George Colman (London: T. Becket, 1777), 11. 

12 The Dramatick Works of Beaumont and Fletcher (London: T. Evans and P. Elmsley, 
1778), 1, viii-ix. 
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farce was repeated but once, on April 30, and we are informed that 
“the audience did not much relish it, the humour being too low and 
farcical for the general taste, and the fable not very clearly made out, as 
the piece is now altered.”* 

Within a few months, on July 30, 1778, Colman followed his own ad- 
vice to the managers of the major theaters by producing his alteration of 
Bonduca at the Haymarket. The play was satisfactorily received and was 
repeated eleven times during the remainder of the summer, with repeti- 
tions during the summers of 1779, 1780, and 1781. Colman altered the 
structure of the original by transferring the death scene of Bonduca and 
her daughters to the last act, at the same time softening the tempera- 
ments of the daughters, who now die rather nobly with lofty sentiments 
as they kill themselves. Caratach is also more restrained and is observed 
lecturing to his nephew on the value of high ideals. Although there were 
objections to the “irregularity” of the alteration and the confusion of 
disconnected scenes,’ there was general admiration for the noble senti- 
ments of such characters as Suetonius and Caratach, for the great amount 
of bustle and incident, and for the new infusions of patriotic music. The 
actor Digges who is listed on the playbill in the réle of Caratach was 
declared by James Boaden to be “‘the very absolute Caratach of Fletcher” 
and “‘equal to Kemble’s Coriolanus, in bold original conception.’ 

On April 21 of the same year, 1780, the Covent Garden management 
resumed production of The Pilgrim, which during the first three quarters 
of the eighteenth century had held the Covent Garden stage but had not 
been offered since Garrick’s retirement. ‘‘Gentleman” William Lewis 
took the leading rdle of Pedro, and the play was repeated on May 10, and 
on May 9, 1782, as well as on May 9, 1783. 

On October 3, 1780, another evidence of the renewed interest in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher is observed in the selection of Colman’s slight altera- 
tion of Philaster (1763) for the purpose of introducing Mrs. Elizabeth 
Inchbald on the London stage in the réle of Bellario. Although the alter- 
ation was a success when it was revived in 1763 with William Powell 
as Philaster, the 1780 production was a failure. Two years after the re- 
vival, David Erskine Baker in his Biographia Dramatica admitted that 
the piece was “greatly approved by the public” twenty years before, but 
that ‘‘on account of the indelicacies in some parts of it, has been deemed 
unfit to appear before a modern audience.’”* 

18 Westminster Magazine, vi (1778), 276. 

Town and Country Magazine, x (1778), 398; Whitehall Evening Post, July 30-Aug. 1, 
1778. 

1 Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons. Interspersed with Anecdotes of Authors and Actors, 2d ed. 


(London: Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 1831), 1, 161. 
16 New ed. (Dublin: W. and H. Whitestone, ef al., 1782), 11, 280. 
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In spite of the failure of Philaster, the Covent Garden management 
continued the program of revivals in 1783 with a production of William 
Cooke’s alteration of The Scornful Lady entitled The Capricious Lady. 
The piece was performed seven times between January 17 and February 
21, with repetitions in 1784, 1785, and 1788. Cooke’s changes in plot are 
negligible, and the only significant alterations in characterization are to 
be found in the part of Young Loveless, who, though still a libertine, 
sincerely reforms when he decides to marry, and in the part of the Lady, 
whose reformation and introspective self accusation are also stressed. 
As for performance, there was general praise for Mrs. Frances Abington’s 
spirited acting in the réle of the Lady and for the historical costuming,’ 
which is interesting as an experiment several years earlier than the anti- 
quarian researches of John Philip Kemble. 

On April 23, 1783, the Covent Garden actor, John Quick, selected 
The Knight of Malta for his benefit performance and played the minor 
réle of Captain Norandine. The alteration, which is not extant in printed 
or manuscript form, made no impression and was not repeated. During 
the next month, on May 10, Fletcher and Massinger’s The Spanish 
Curate was reduced to what the newspapers announced as a “farce” and 
performed for one night as an afterpiece at Covent Garden. Although the 
alteration is not extant, one commentator tells us that the play was un- 
skillfully abridged and that “notwithstanding the humor of several parts 
of the dialogue, and some good comic situations, it was caviare to the 
multitude.’”?® On August 13 of the same year Colman returned to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher with the rather rare one-act play entitled The Tri- 
umph of Honour from Four Plays in One, which was produced at the 
Haymarket and repeated on August 19. There is no extant version of the 
alteration, nor have I been able to find any comment on the performance. 

Besides the initial impetus given to the production of old plays as a 
result of scholarly publications and the favorable reaction of the public 
to several of the early revivals, another important encouragement is to 
be observed in the antiquarian interests of John Philip Kemble. He was 
first attracted to the lesser Elizabethan playwrights by the réle of Sir 
Giles Overreach, in which he appeared at Drury Lane on November 14, 
1783, and in which he continued at that theater through the end of the 
season 1787-88. Kemble next made a slight alteration of Massinger’s 
The Maid of Honour, preserved among the Larpent Manuscripts in the 
Huntington Library, for the purpose of presenting Mrs. Siddons in the 


17 Boaden, op. cit., 1, 371; London Chronicle, Jan. 16-18, 1783; Lloyd’s Evening Post, 
Jan. 17-20, 1783. 
18 Lloyd’s Evening Post, May 9-12, 1783. 
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réle of Camiola, with himself as Adorni, at Drury Lane on January 27, 
1785, though the production was not successful.'® Similarly, Kemble 
next altered Fletcher’s The Pilgrim in order to feature Mrs. Dorothea 
Jordan in the réle of Juletta,?° and she fared better than did Mrs. Siddons 
as Camiola. The play was offered at Drury Lane on October 28, 1787, for 
five performances and was repeated twice during the following season. 
Kemble’s alteration is simply a slight revision of Vanbrugh’s 1700 al- 
teration, which, in turn, is but a slight revision of Fletcher’s original. 
Since the play, as noted above, had been resumed as a stock piece at 
Covent Garden in 1780, Kemble’s production was hardly regarded as 
a great event. Nevertheless, the play was favorably received, the main 
appeal! being the plot, which was found to be “‘one of the most intricate 
and interesting in the English drama. It abounds with incidents, which 
are so happily continued that they afford both delight and surprise.’ 
As for performance, we are informed that Mrs. Jordan was not selected 
for the purpose of exhibiting her strong declamatory powers since “the 
symmetry of Mrs. Jordan’s lower parts was more the theme of praise, 
than her new-found talent of beating a drum, or admirable imitation of 
an old woman. Yet Julietta [sic] really offered great scope for her inimit- 
able drollery.”” Besides these novel attractions to the business of the 
play, two new dances had to be inserted to give Mrs. Jordan time for a 
great many changes of dress, as indeed the whole production was ‘‘got 
up with much attention to scenery, dress, and decoration... . 

It is pertinent to note in transition that after Kemble became manager 
of Drury Lane in 1788 he continued his interest in the lesser Elizabethans 
by hurriedly producing at his theater on November 7, 1789, William 
Hayley’s Marcella, which was adapted from Middleton and Rowley’s 
The Changeling. The Covent Garden management had already adver- 
tised the play for November 10, and it was successfully presented there 
on that day. We are informed that in the meantime the performance at 
Drury Lane was so bad that public sentiment turned against Kemble and 
the actors were hissed off the stage. 

After the success of The Pilgrim at Drury Lane in 1787, the Covent 


19 James Boaden, Memoirs of the Life of John Philip Kemble, Esq. Including a History of 
the Stage, from the Time of Garrick to the Present Period (Philadelphia: Robert H. Small; 
New York: Wilder and Campbell, 1825), p. 136. 

20 James Boaden, The Life of Mrs. Jordan; Including Original Correspondence, and 
Numerous Anecdotes of Her Contemporaries (London: Edward Bull, 1831), 1, 112. 

1 English Review of Literature, Science, Etc., x1 (1788), 146. 

® Boaden, Life of John Philip Kemble, p. 211. 

%3 London Chronicle, Oct. 25-27, 1787. 

* Town and Country Magazine, xxi (1789), 519. 
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Garden management hazarded on January 14, 1788, a production of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s A King and No King with its dangerous theme 
of incest. Although the anonymous alteration is not extant, the London 
Chronicle gives the following information: “The present alterer appears 
to have confined himself solely to the omission of exceptionable passages, 
the curtailment of some scenes, and the transposition of others, so as to 
render it acon: :cted and intelligible fable.” Nevertheless, the play was 
not repeated. 

In contrast ‘o the initial interest in the plays of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher during the period just examined, the fate of the old dramatists dur- 
ing the next two decades, 1790-1810, is marked by a sharp decline in 
interest, for during the latter period there were but three attempts at 
revival, all of which were failures. The most obvious reasons for this 
neglect were, first, the greatly increased size of the new Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden theaters built during the early 1790’s, with the resulting 
types of well known melodramatic and spectacular productions that were 
required to fill them, and, second, the greatly increased attention to 
Shakespearean production, especially under the direction of John Philip 
Kemble at Drury Lane. He had become manager of the theater in 1788, 
and by 1795 even the most minor plays of the master dramatist had been 
revived, with an ever increasing attention to the accurate historical 
mounting of the productions. Furthermore, immediately after his as- 
sumption of the Covent Garden management, he was given free rein, 
producing thirteen Shakespearean plays during his first season, 1803-— 
04,8 and, with the exception of the interruption of the “Master Betty 
Furore,” featuring an exceedingly popular child actor during the season 
1804-05, the revivals continued steadily through the decade. 

In spite of the adverse theatrical conditions and the paucity of interest 
in Shakespeare’s contemporaries during the years 1790-1810, Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wife and The Chances continued intermittently, as will 
be noted below, and in addition there were three unsuccessful attempts 
to revive plays by Beaumont and Fletcher. The first was Kemble’s 
production at Drury Lane on March 22, 1791, of an anonymous slight 
alteration of The Humorous Lieutenant entitled The Greek Slave; or, the 
School for Cowards, which is preserved among the Larpent Manuscripts. 
Although Kemble’s original hope was to offer Mrs. Jordan another oppor- 
tunity for the display of her talents in the réle of Celia, she seems to have 
been miscast in the part, and the play was not repeated. Five years later, 
on November 24, 1796, Colman’s Philaster was again attempted at 
Covent Garden with Robert Elliston as Philaster, but the réle was too 


% Jan. 12-15, 1788. 6 Odell, 1, 50-51. 
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difficult for him. In fact, the play was abandoned entirely for the re- 
mainder of our period, not only because it was too difficult to act but also 
for other reasons suggested by the critic for the Monthly Mirror: 


The beauties and absurdities of this play are equally striking!—The Elder Col- 
man thought the former a sufficient apology for its revival. Its dramatic qualities, 
however, are now obsolete; nor do we think that any acting, whatever Powell 
might have effected, will again make it popular on the stage. . . . The dialogue 
is a succession of rant without application, and complaint without passion. The 
plot is romantic and incongruous, and the incidents remote from all probability. 
The whole play, indeed, is directed to the fancy, rather than to the heart; and 
thence its inefficacy as a tragic drama.” 


The third and last attempt was a presentation of Colman’s Bonduca at 
Covent Garden on May 3, 1808, for George Frederick Cooke’s benefit, 
and it was repeated on May 5. Contemporary comment indicates that 
the play failed for several reasons: the time of production was considered 
to be too near the end of the season for the public to become enthusiastic 
over a long forgotten piece;?* Cooke as Caratach was suffering from a 
severe cold;*® and, finally, a play containing the theme of England’s 
invasion was considered inappropriate at a time when an invasion by the 
French was really feared.*° 

After the three failures during the years 1790-1810, the first year of the 
new decade brought forth a successful revival of Fletcher and Massinger’s 
The Spanish Curate that was to mark the beginning of a renewed interest 
in Beaumont and Fletcher as a result of the development of several con- 
ditions favorable to the production of old plays. The adaptation of 
The Spanish Curate, made by Stephen Clarke, a coal merchant, and 
entitled The Kiss; or, the Lawyer Outwitted, was presented at Drury Lane 
ten times between October 21 and November 15, 1811, with William 
Lovegrove as Lopez the curate. Clarke completely omitted the serious 
underplot concerning Don Henrique and his bastard son but retained and 
expanded the major comic plot dealing with the old lawyer, Bartoldus, 
and his pretty young wife, Aramanta. Clarke’s own ‘‘Elizabethanised”’ 
blank verse is used throughout except for a few scenes in which the 
original verse is retained. This use of blank verse is unusual among the 
comedies of the time. With regard to reception, all critics were delighted 
with what the reviewer for the Times was pleased to call the “amusing 
bustle, stratagem, equivoque, and misconception,’ as well as the humor, 
but all considered the denouement of the last act too weak. In general, 
however, The Kiss, in spite of its defects, was welcomed as a sign of the 


27 January, m1 (1797), 53-54. 28 Furopean Magazine, iim (1808), 382. 
29 Sun, May 4, 1808. 3° Morning Chronicle, May 6, 1808. 3 Nov. 1, 1811. 
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possible rescue of the drama. In particular, Leigh Hunt found in it ‘a 
taste absolutely new to living dramatists in thus resorting to the treas- 
ures of sterling comedy,’ while the writer for the Morning Chronicle 
said that “compared to the average merit of recent productions, it may 
be considered as no disreputable attempt.”* 

After this successful revival, the first indication of the further develop- 
ment of conditions favorable to the production of old plays was the en- 
thusiastic reception given to Coleridge’s Remorse (Drury Lane, January 
23, 1813), which prepared the way for the successful production of many 
poetic plays with Elizabethanised blank verse and the depiction of strong 
emotion. The second favorable circumstance was the appearance in 1814 
of Edmund Kean and Elizabeth O’Neill, who, as performers respectively 
gifted with talents for displaying the strong and tender emotions, as- 
sisted tremendously in making possible the accurate delineation of many 
difficult réles in the old drama. During the next year another favorable 
condition developed when an intelligent and conscientious Drury Lane 
sub-committee was appointed to supervise general production.™ As a 
final circumstance which favored the production of old plays, one should 
not overlook the continuation of scholarly editing of the lesser Eliza- 
bethan playwrights after the publication of Lamb’s Specimens in 1808." 

The revivals were continued in 1815, first at Covent Garden, then at 
Drury Lane. The Pilgrim, which had been fairly successfully revived at 
Drury Lane in 1787-88, was brought forth at Covent Garden on April 
7, 1815, in the form of an anonymous light opera entitled The Noble 
Outlaw.* The alterations were of a three-fold nature: the changing of the 


% Reflector, no. iv, 11 (1811), 430. 8 Nov. 1, 1811. 

% Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who had controlled Drury Lane since the retirement of 
Garrick, managed his theatrical and personal affairs so badly after the opening of the new 
theater in 1812 that he was arrested for debt in August, 1813, and he died three years later. 
After Sheridan’s arrest, Samuel Whitbread, the statesman and financier who had steered 
the affairs of the theater through the rebuilding, became manager, but he committed suicide 
in July, 1815. At this time the managing committee appointed a sub-committee to super- 
vise production. On this board the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird was chairman, the other mem- 
bers being Lord Essex and Lord Byron, Peter Moore, M. P., and George Lamb. DNB; 
Percy H. Fitzgerald, A New History of the English Stage from the Restoration to the Liberty of 
the Theatres (London: Tinsley Brothers, 1882), 1, 384. 

% The 4-volume edition of the combined Works of Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher 
by Peter Whalley and George Colman, 1811; Henry Weber’s 14-volume edition of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in 1812; William Gifford’s second edition of Massinger in 1813; C. W. 
Dilke’s Old English Plays, in 6 volumes, 1814-15; Gifford’s 9-volume edition of Jonson in 
1816; and Dilke’s 6-volume issue of Dodsley’s Select Collection in 1816. 

% Although the Theatrical Inquisitor, vir (1815), 187, ascribes the piece to William Di- 
mond, Nicoll lists it under unknown authors—History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama 
1800-1850 (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1930), 11, 502. 
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names of all the characters of the original; the paraphrasing of the orig- 
inal verse into prose; and the expansion of the romantic aspects of the 
play, especially with regard to the love story, by the addition of innu- 
merable airs, duets, trios, and quartettos, all the compositions of the ever 
popular Sir Henry Bishop. The opera did not attract a great deal of 
attention, however, being repeated but twice, on April 10 and 12. 

Evidence of the interest of the Drury Lane sub-committee in the im- 
provement of dramatic fare is seen in the attraction of the chairman of 
the committee, Douglas Kinnaird, to The Beggars’ Bush, which he altered 
under the title The Merchant of Bruges; or, the Beggars’ Bush. Kean was 
impressed by the piece, and he successfully appeared at Drury Lane on 
December 14, 1815, in the leading réle of Florez, with seventeen repeti- 
tions through February 10, 1816. Kinnaird’s alterations were not great, 
consisting mainly of the deletion of indelicacies and the insertion of sev- 
eral songs for the beggars, who assumed the musical comedy stamp as 
compared with their original prototypes. As one of the major revivals 
during the regime of Kean, the play was “received with general and un- 
qualified approbation by a crowded audience,’*’ and, continues the 
critic for the Times, “almost any production of the same period would 
have excited a similar curiosity, for it was very nearly the age of Shake- 
speare.’’** Similarly, the critic on Hunt’s News was happy to announce 
that “the success of the play, however, has sufficiently proved that the 
tolerance and even the admiration of all that is worthy in Dramatic 
models have not entirely extinguished the capacity of appreciating what 
is truly estimable,’’** and the reviewer for the Courier hoped that the 
production would serve “‘only as a prelude to the drawing of others from 
the same rich mine.”’*° With regard to performance, Kean was variously 
described as being “vigorous,” “electric,” and “glowing.” Hazlitt was 
particularly impressed by his scenes with Gertrude (Bertha in disguise), 
which he thought showed “great force and feeling.” 

The next attention to Beaumont and Fletcher was paid two years 
later at Covent Garden when a badly mangled adaptation of The Humor- 
ous Lieutenant by Frederic Reynolds, under the original title, was pre- 
sented on January 18, 1817, and repeated but four times through Feb- 
ruary 4. In spite of the musical compositions by Bishop, there was general 
dissatisfaction with the alteration. Although Hazlitt called it a “bad 


37 London Chronicle, Dec. 16-18, 1815. 

%® Dec. 15, 1815. % Dec. 24, 1815. Dec. 15, 1815. 

“| Examiner, Dec. 17, 1815. For an identification of Hazlitt as dramatic critic for the 
Examiner 1815-1817, vide P. P. Howe, Life of William Hazlitt, rev. ed. (London: Martin 
Becker, 1928), pp. 180, 194. 
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alteration from one of the most indifferent of the Beaumont and Fletcher 
plays,” he was more reticent than most of the critics: 


Nor shall we say anything against The Humorous Lieutenant: for it passes under 
the name of Beaumont and Fletcher, “whose utmost skirts of glory we behold 
gladly, and far off their steps adore”: and indeed it is at an immeasurable dis- 
tance, and by a prodigious stretch of faith, that we see them at all in the Covent- 
Garden rifacimento.” 


More definite, however, was the writer for the Morning Chronicle, who 
declares that he was hardly able to recognize the original: 


The dialogue has lost its aim, and to enliven it they have introduced bombast; 
the plot has also been enriched by two common place characters; and to supply 
the gaiety of Fletcher, which perished under the pruning knife, we have songs 
from which every particle of poetic spirit has been extracted.* 


The last attempt to resort to Beaumont and Fletcher during the 
period 1776-1833, with the exception of the stock piece Rule a Wife and 
Have a Wife, was another musical alteration by Reynolds entitled Don 
John; or, the Two Violettas, which was derived from the stock favorite 
The Chances. Unlike the two previous musical treatments of plays by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, this production was very well received at Cov- 
ent Garden on February 20, 1821, and was repeated eighteen times be- 
tween that date and the end of the season, with a few performances dur- 
ing the next season. The story remained essentially the same as that of 
the original with its intrigue and bustle, but a definite change had taken 
place in the characterization of the Second Constantia, who, as the new 
Second Violetta, had nothing about her to suggest a kept woman. Miss 
Hallande, a new actress with a fine soprano voice, received the bulk of the 
praise for her performance as the First Violetta, together with Charles 
Kemble as a very lively Don John. In general, we are informed by the 
exuberant critic for a periodical of much lower caliber than the Examiner 
or the Times that the opera 


was received throughout with roars of laughter and shouts of applause,—and 
the acting of Mr. C. Kemble, Mr. Liston, Mr. Jones, Mr. Abbot, &c, was hardly 
surpassed in the days of Garrick—the music absolutely enchanted and electrified 
the audience (almost every piece being encored . . . ). Miss Hallande, in the first 
Violetta, made as TRIUMPHANT a DEBUT, as ever was made by any singer on the 
English stage.“ 


Even the critic for the Times, upon comparing the piece with similar 
adaptations of The Comedy of Errors and Twelfth Night at Covent Gar- 


© Examiner, Jan. 26, 1817. 4 Jan. 20, 1817. 
Cornucopia; or Literary and Dramatic Mirror, 1 (1821), 66. 
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den, admitted that Don John resembled them “in a splendour of success 
which precludes all remark on the liberty taken with these sterling 
dramas, and strikes even criticism dumb.” 

With regard to the altered versions of Rule a Wife and Have a Wife 
during the period 1776-1833 and immediately preceding it, the version 
printed in 1767 for J. and R. Tonson is the first in which noticeable al- 
teration occurs, although several earlier editions of the play dating from 
1717 on are preserved in the British Museum and elsewhere. The alter- 
ations of the 1767 version are generally considered to be the changes 
made by Garrick on the occasion of his revival of the play during the 
season 1756-57 at Drury Lane. It appears, furthermore, that the person 
who revised Garrick’s alterations for the 1776 version of the play as it 
appeared in The New English Theatre was James Love, an actor at Drury 
Lane, because the next version of the play in which further alteration 
occurs is the one printed in 1811 as “adapted to the Stage by James 
Love; Revised by J. P. Kemble,” according to the title page.‘7 Kemble’s 
slight changes in Love’s alterations were doubtless made on the occasion 
of his revival of the play at Covent Garden on December 3, 1803, and 
can be readily deduced from the playbill. Furthermore, the version of the 
play as it appears in Mrs. Inchbald’s The British Theatre, Vol. v1, ‘“‘as 
Performed at the Theatres-Royal,”’ 1808, follows the Love-Kemble 
version but reverts to the 1776 alteration in a few places. In addition, 
the 1820 alteration in Oxberry’s New English Drama, Vol. x, follows the 
Love-Kemble text very closely, as does the version printed by James 
Cumberland in 1825 “from the Acting Copy,” which is the Love-Kemble 
text verbatim. 


Feb. 21, 1821. 

“ A. H. Bullen, general ed., Works of Beaumont and Fletcher (London: George Bell and 
Sons, 1904-12), m1, 366; Arthur Murphy, Life of David Garrick, Esq. (London: J. Wright, 
1801), 1, 293; Baker, op. cit., 1, 183; Thomas Davies, Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, 
Esq., ed. Stephen Jones (London: Longman, Hurst, et. al., 1808), m, 474. Stephen Jones, 
re-editing Baker’s Biographia Dramatica in 1812, states that he saw ‘‘an express and posi- 
tive disavowal of it [the alteration] under his [Garrick’s] hand, in a letter dated Aug. 19, 
1776.” The editor of the play in the Variorum Beaumont and Fletcher, R. Warwick Bond, is 
of the opinion, however, that when Garrick disavowed the alteration in the letter, he was 
referring to the 1776 revision of the play as it appeared in The New English Theatre and 
that “he probably merely meant to deny the actual authorship of these insertions. That 
they had his concurrence cannot be doubted.” 

“7... and now first published as It Is Acted at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden (Lon- 
don: Printed for the Theatre, 1811). Allardyce Nicoll in A History of Late Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Drama, 1750-1800 (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1927), p. 283, lists the play under Love’s 
works and gives the date of production as Drury Lane, Feb. 14, 1776, and of publication 
1811, while the DNB gives the play under Love’s works with the date 1771. Love died in 
1774. 
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As for the specific alterations in the play during our period, the changes 
in the main body of the Garrick version are restricted to short line 
omissions for the purpose of eliminating the more glaring indecencies. In 
the 1776 or “Love” text, however, there are more definite changes, 
which, as noted above, form the basis of all subsequent versions. The 
debate between Sancho and Alonzo on the relative merits of warring and 
wenching (I, ii) is omitted, and Margarita’s speeches leave her much 
less sensual in her desire for a husband. Of greater significance are changes 
in the last act (v, iii), in which Leon is given new domestic sentiments 
that indicate a change in his character from the successful scheming 
gallant to the fond husband. Also in keeping with contemporary tastes 
are the changes in the next scene (v, iv), in which the Duke of Medina 
becomes a dangerous seducer to whom Margarita delivers a new lecture 
on dishonest thoughts, debased minds, and unworthy acts, illustrating 
with her own repentance and newly acquired virtue. The Duke, however, 
is unmoved by her sentiments and persists in his advances until Leon 
enters with officers and prevents the seduction. These significant changes 
remained throughout the subsequent versions of the play and may 
certainly be regarded as one of the main reasons for its toleration and 
sustained popularity during a period when melodrama reigned supreme. 

The contemporary attitude toward the moral aspect of the play 
was curiously paradoxical, for, in spite of the increasing attempt to 
eliminate indelicacies of language and situation, many commentators 
were offended. On the other hand, an equal number were able to find in 
the reform and general conduct of Leon a definite mora! teaching, which, 
in turn, appears to have outweighed the not too strenuous objections to 
indecencies. The message of the play was readily identified as “an ad- 
mirable lesson of conduct in the married state,’”’ and when the character 
of Leon was compared with that of Petruchio, it was discovered that the 
former had an “additional moral feature in it, which heightens consider- 
ably the nature of the character and the difficulty of acting it.’”’** More- 
over, John Campbell, commenting upon the same performance (Drury 
Lane, January 5, 1802), humorously offered as the reason for the slack 
attendance upon this “‘pleasant and instructive comedy” the following 
analysis: 

Modern husbands do not set a very high value upon their rights, and are thus, 
perhaps, not very anxious about the means of asserting them. Some, conscious 
that they want the fortitude of Leon, will avoid scenes which remind them of 
their subjection. Nor will their fair partners be very willing that they should be 
initiated in such an admirable school for the matrimonial duties. At the sight of 


48 Arthur Murphy, op. cit., 1, 294; London Chronicle, Jan. 5-8, 1802. 
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such a victory over such a proud spirit as Margarita, the animals might become 
refractory, and disdain to be hen-pecked any longer, like the poor Copper 
Captain.” 


In this connection, another commentator also found that the comedy 
“exhibits an indispensable principle. It evinces that man possesses the 
power of being respected. It proves that to gain respect he must respect 
himself.’’° 

A very few observers attacked the play on the grounds of probability, 
although most of the critics could certainly find no great objection to this 
element in the piece. The critic for the London Chronicle as one of the 
few dissenters found Leon’s “super-structure of dignified humanity” 
at utter variance with his “foundation of profligate avarice and mean- 
ness,”®! but when one considers the large amount of criticism which the 
play provoked during the long span of years, the appearance of some 
objections of this nature does not seem surprising. Upon one point, at all 
events, there was complete agreement, and that was with regard to the 
undeniable humor of characterization and situation. This it was which 
enabled the critics to overlook many faults and which, of course, was the 
great appeal of the play as interpreted by the leading performers of the 
day. John Campbell expresses the general attitude of the critics in this 
respect when he acknowledges that though the story itself is extravagant, 
with incidents “scarcely within the range of nature or probability,” 
on the other hand “‘it contains so much genuine humour, the characters 
are drawn with such felicitous boldness, and the situations are so irresist- 
ibly ludicrous, that it may defy the cavilling of cold-blooded criticism.’ 
In addition to the agreeable surprise which everyone enjoyed as a result 
of Leon’s conversion from a fool to a masterful husband, Estifania and 
the Copper Captain in the underplot excited great curiosity. In fact, we 
are told in 1797 that Estifania was considered the principal character,* 
and she remained the leading female character throughout the period. 

A study of the playbills for Rule a Wife and Have a Wife during the 
years 1776-1833 indicates that the wide variety of réles attracted a 
large proportion of the notable actors and actresses and afforded them 
ample means for various interpretations. As for the part of Leon, the 
main point of interest among observers was the contrast between the 


49 Morning Chronicle, Jan. 6, 1802. For an identification of Campbell as dramatic critic 
for the Morning Chronicle 1800-05, vide Mrs. Mary S. Hardcastle, Life of Lord Campbell, 
2d ed. (London: John Murray, 1881), 1, 110, 178. 

6 The Stage, 1 (1814), 107. 8! July 18-20, 1818. 

52 Morning Chronicle, Sept. 27, 1804. 

53 Bell’s British Theatre, Consisting of the Most Esteemed British Plays (London: G. Caw- 
thorn, 1797), “Remarks,” Vol. vim. 
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interpretations of the two halves of the réle in which Leon first poses as 
the docile fool, then as the commanding husband. John Henderson was 
the first to undertake the responsibility of succeeding Garrick in the 
part of Leon, making his first appearance at the Haymarket on July 15, 
1777, although the play did not become a stock piece at that theater until 
1809, when it was revived to enjoy a long popularity. Henderson’s inter- 
pretation of the first half of the réle was considered satisfactory, but in 
the second half he is described as being too stiff* and lacking Garrick’s 
knowledge of the “minutiae of a gentleman.’ Nevertheless, Henderson 
again acted in the part when the play was launched on its long career at 
Covent Garden on January 25, 1780, and he continued there until 
October 27, 1785. He was succeeded at Covent Garden by John Holman, 
who was the principal performer there until John Philip Kemble’s ap- 
pearance on December 6, 1803, although Alexander Pope occasionally 
substituted for Holman. Holman made no great impression in the part, 
but he did not imitate Henderson’s stiffness since observers remark upon 
the “animation” and “feeling” that he gave to the réle.5* Kemble, as the 
chief exponent of the “classical” school of acting, placed great emphasis 
upon the dignity of the latter part of the réle, with the result that he was 
frequently accused of being too formal. We are told that in the first 
half “he was perhaps ludicrously abject’*” but that toward the end there 
was dignity and a haughty manner. Campbell on the Morning Chronicle 
even recommended a little more ease in 1801,5° while his successor on the 
same paper found in 1808 an “occasional stiffness, resulting probably 
from that anxiety to appear very dignified, which overshoots its mark, 
and produces dignity over-done.’®® It is well to note that other actors 
were frequently accused of overacting the simpleton part but that Kem- 
ble alone was accused of too much dignity. Kemble was succeeded at 
Covent Garden on September 8, 1813, by Daniel Terry, who was a 
complete failure. Thereafter, the play was not produced again at Covent 
Garden until 1825, when it was successfully revived on October 25 with 
Charles Kemble’s “extremely ingenious, elegant, and tasteful piece of 
acting.’ He captivated the town with his lively interpretation and 
continued through 1833. 

At Drury Lane Rule a Wife and Have a Wife was revived on November 
18, 1778, with “Gentleman” William Smith as Leon. Although Smith 


5 Whitehall Evening Post, July 15-17, 1777. 

5 Westminster Magazine, v (1777), 398. 

5 Monthly Mirror, tx (1800), 115. 

57 John Adolphus, Memoirs of John Bannister, Comedian (London: Richard Bentley, 
1839) m1, 45. 

58 March 20, 1801. 59 Jan. 4, 1808. 69 Times, Oct. 26, 1825. 
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made no impression in the part, he continued in it for ten years until 
John Philip Kemble’s first appearance at Drury Lane on November 5, 
1788. Kemble offered his dignified interpretation until the end of the 
season 1808, when he went to Covent Garden. After his departure, there 
were intermittent and rather insignificant performances until 1814 by 
Alexander Pope and Robert Elliston, neither of whom caused significant 
comment. In 1815 Edmund Kean was attracted to the réle and appeared 
as Leon at Drury Lane on June 20. He excited some admiration but did 
not create so great a sensation as he did in some of his more tempestuous 
réles. His chief contribution was a more definite emphasis on a realistic 
interpretation of the fool in the first half of the réle. Hazlitt even con- 
sidered John Philip Kemble more successful in this part, in that he had a 
dignity of face and figure which went well as a contrast to the assumed 
idiot but which was entirely lost in Kean’s very realistic portrayal.™ 
While Hazlitt thought the latter half of the réle was also lacking in dig- 
nity, the writer for the Times considered it a little too tragic. Neverthe- 
less, the Times critic was pleased with the interpretation of the fool and 
commented upon it as being “decidedly the best picture of what one 
conceives to have been the design of the authors in this strange plot. . . .”" 
The writer for the Theatrical Inquisitor, and Monthly Mirror agreed, 
stating that Kean was the first not to overact this part of the rdle.® As a 
sidelight on the details of the interpretation, we learn that Kemble 
divulged the secret of his disguise to the audience by looks aside and in- 
nuendoes, while Kean played the part “straight” and therefore entirely 
omitted such tricks. His ascent from the foolish to the serious is also de- 
scribed as having been very gradual in comparison with other interpreta- 
tions.“ Kean, on the whole, however, was not so happily cast in the réle 
of Leon; his performance was offered only four times during the remain- 
der of 1815, although he continued to play in the part until 1833. 

The actors who performed Leon exclusively at the Haymarket during 
the summers, without appearances on the stages of the major theaters, 
were as follows: Charles Young, who first appeared on June 5, 1809; 
James Warde, from the Bath theater, on July 17, 1818; William Conway, 
on July i2, 1821; and John Cooper on September 8, 1829. 

Of the two leading female rdéles, the lively Estifania provoked far more 
comment than did Margarita, who no longer remained the lusty woman 
of the original but was consistently referred to as being quite ‘‘proper,” 
while Estifania was considered “‘spirited.”” Consequently, the interpreta- 
tions became more or less standardized, with the more prominent ac- 


6! Examiner, July 2, 1815. & Times, June 21, 1815. 63 June, 1815 (v1, 460). 
* British Lady's Magazine, and Monthly Miscellany, 11 (1815), 55. 
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tresses being attracted to the réle of Estifania. Among the famous, Mrs. 
Frances Abington was in the part at Drury Lane from 1778 through 
1783 and at Covent Garden from 1784 through 1790, with a brief re- 
appearance there in 1797; Mrs. Dorothea Jordan was at Drury Lane 
from 1797 through 1802; and Mrs. Julia Glover appeared occasionally 
at both of the major theaters from 1802 until 1820, and at the Hay- 
market from 1809 through 1832. 

The other stock favorite which continued until within one year of the 
beginning of our period was The Chances, which had first been altered by 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in 1682. This version held the 
stage until 1754, .when Garrick brought forth his alteration at Drury 
Lane. Since Garrick followed Buckingham’s changes in plot rather closely, 
it will be necessary to examine briefly the older adaptation for the Resto- 
ration stage. In the 1682 version, the major alteration begins with Act 
Iv, in which the Second Constantia no longer appears as old Antonio’s 
kept woman who has stolen his money and who is caught in a house of ill 
repute and sent to jail. Instead, her mother sells the daughter to Antonio 
as a mistress, but afterwards the Second Constantia persuades Don John 
to take her into his care. As he is locking her in a house, Don Frederick 
appears and accuses him of locking in the First Constantia. Then An- 
tonio appears to identify the girl, but she escapes through the back door. 
In Act v the conjuring scene of the original at the house of Vecchio the 
magician, together with the consequences, is omitted. Instead, Don 
Frederick learns of the distinction between the two Constantias by talk- 
ing to the Second Constantia’s mother, and Antonio readily delivers the 
Second Constantia to Don John after she threatens to make disclosures 
concerning his senility. Garrick follows these changes except that at the 
end of Act v the Second Constantia does not threaten Antonio with a 
disclosure of their private relations; Antonio merely agrees to relinquish 
her if Don John will help him to regain his money from the girl’s mother, 
now her mother-in-law, who is immediately forced to return the purse. 
As for characterization, both Constantias, in Garrick’s version, become 
tinged with “sensibility” and deliver sentiments on “humanity,” “hon- 
our,” “innocence,” and “nobleness.” The Second Constantia, in fact, 
becomes the real heroine who is rewarded with a happy marriage. Of the 
two libertines, John and Frederick, it may be said that their license is 
still implied in the first part of the play, but that their intentions become 
honorable toward the end. 

The Chances held the stage at the major houses and at the Haymarket 
from 1777 through 1808. It is obvious from contemporary remarks that 
the quality of the play which had the greatest appeal was that of intrigue 
and incident. The greatest objection, on the other hand, was to the im- 
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moral element, especially in the character of Don John, who, despite 
Garrick’s “improvements,” steadily offended. Upon the occasion of the 
unsuccessful revival at Drury Lane on February 6, 1808, the commen- 
tators continued to admit that the play abounded in business, but even 
such an admirer of the old drama as Leigh Hunt asked in the Examiner: 
“But how long will it be, before our managers are persuaded that ob- 
scenity is neither humour nor wit?’’® Similarly, the discriminating writer 
for The Monthly Mirror offered “‘a knowledge of the cause of its failure; 
namely the licentiousness of several scenes, and the whole character of 
Don John’’; he enlarged as follows: 


The play has been praised for its vast variety of business and hurry of intrigue, 
and the praise is due, if we can but make the business and intrigue square with 
probability. To these merits is now added the improvement of a text purified 
from much of its indecency, of which, however, a large lump is left in the very 
constitution of Don John, although he is now certainly made ‘“‘more modest to 
converse with,” 


As noted above, The Chances was resurrected in 1821, when it enjoyed a 
brief success in the form of a very decent opera entitled Don John; or, 
the Two Violettas. 

With regard to performance, the two leading réles of The Chances 
were considered to be Don Jolin and the Second Constantia. Of the actors 
who performed Don John, John Henderson at the Haymarket and Cov- 
ent Garden from 1777 through 1784 and Robert Elliston at Drury Lane 
in 1808 were the only ones who made impressions of any moment. Hen- 
derson seems to have displayed the necessary vivacity of speech and 
manner, but the main objection was to his lack of originality: ‘Mr. 
Henderson is more be-Garricked in Don John than in any character he has 
before appeared in at the Hay-market Theatre.’’®? Nevertheless, it was 
Mrs. Inchbald’s opinion that it was Henderson’s ability in the réle that 
kept the play on the stage at Covent Garden, and she adds that “‘Elliston 
can do the same at the present [1808].’’** Elliston, however, was not 
entirely satisfactory; for example, although Hunt admired his occasional 
touches of dry humor, he lamented Elliston’s “‘want of natural self pos- 
session” and “a kind of stiff violence.’** The writer for the Monthly 
Mirror also mentions ‘“‘an abundance of spirit, but little natural ease . . .” 
Among the actresses, Mrs. Jordan became the most celebrated of the 
Second Constantias when the play was revived at Drury Lane in 1808. 


% Feb. 14, 1808. %® xxv (1808), 126. 

8? Whitehall Evening Post, Aug. 19-21, 1777. 

68 “Remarks” to The Chances, The British Theatre (London: Longman, Hurst, et. al., 
1808), Vol. vr. 

6° Examiner, Feb. 14, 1808. 
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She is credited in the Monthly Mirror with having “kept the ball ad- 
mirably to the end,” displaying all of her usual vivacity, playfulness, and 
good humor. 

Considered from the point of view of general significance, this survey 
of the London stage production of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 
indicates that the period commonly remembered as falling within the 
exclusive regime of such decadent forms as the melodrama, the water 
drama, the horse drama, and the general spectacle also witnessed the 
production of plays by Shakespeare’s most famous contemporaries. As in 
the treatment of Shakespeare’s plays, the products of Beaumont and 
Fletcher underwent varying degrees of alteration, ranging from mere 
deletions of indecencies and the rearrangement of scenes to thoroughly 
watered operatic spectacles. In almost all instances the plays were toler- 
ated on the stage only after obvious concessions had been made to con- 
temporary dramatic tastes, such as the demand for sentiment, sensibility, 
decency, virtue in distress, the bustle of incident, and spectacle. Not 
even alteration to contemporary tastes, however, could always assure the 
success of a production, for in many instances the plays failed or suc- 
ceeded according to the abilities of the performers and theatrical condi- 
tions in general. Therefore, one must conclude that the toleration of 
Beaumont and Fletcher at all on the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century London stage was the result of various overlapping and even 
conflicting interests, most of which were initiated as a complement to or 
in competition with the great popularity of Shakespeare’s plays. 

Finally, although the production of the plays was almost entirely the 
result of theatrical concerns rather than scholarly antiquarian interests, 
their appearance is of significance as one aspect of the widespread Eliza- 
bethan Revival during these years when everything old was generally 
admired. In this connection, a typical contemporary comment upon a 
successful production is that of the critic for the Times, quoted above, 
concerning Douglas Kinnaird’s alteration of The Beggars’ Bush entitled 
The Merchant of Bruges (Drury Lane, December 14, 1815): “almost any 
production of the same period would have excited a similar curiosity, for 
it was very nearly the age of Shakespeare.”’”° 
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EMILE MONTEGUT AS A CRITIC OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By REINO VIRTANEN 


LTHOUGH Emile Montégut’s work on American writers has been 
given some attention, there has been little attempt to assess the 
validity and significance of his criticism. It is an interesting fact that 
American literature received its first extensive treatment in France not 
from an admirer of American democracy, but from a political conserva- 
tive, an opponent of the French Revolution. A modest and retiring per- 
son, who saw only grounds for pessimism in the political trends of the 
nineteenth century, who felt a nostalgic longing for a supposedly more 
stable ana well-ordered past, who feared the progress and consequences 
of industrialism, Montégut might seem the least likely of critics to judge 
American literature rightly and with sympathetic understanding. Yet 
his writing on English literature is of recognized merit, he has been 
highly praised by men like Victor Giraud and George Saintsbury, and 
his complete Shakespeare is one of the major French translations of the 
poet.! When such a writer devotes more than a score of articles to 
American literature and life (1847-76), his contribution can scarcely 
be overlooked.'* 


1 Giraud, Portraits d’dmes (Didot, 1929), pp. 91-107; Saintsbury, History of Criticism and 
Literary Taste in Europe (Edinburgh, 1904), m1, 444-447; A. Laborde-Milaa, Emile Mon- 
tégut 1825-1895 (Escoffier, 1922); P.-A. Muenier, Emile Montégut, étude biographique et 
critique (Garnier, 1925); J. W. Skinner, “Some Aspects of Emile Montégut,” Revue de 
Littérature com parée, 111 (1923), 283-288; Ruth Elizabeth Brown, “‘A French Interpreter of 
New England’s Literature, 1846-1865,” New England Quarterly (June 1940), pp. 305-321. 
Part of the Shakespeare translation has reappeared recently: Les Sonnets de William Shake- 
Speare, traduits par E. Montégut, avant-propos de Gilbert Lely (Les Phares: Le Frangois, 
1947). 

'® Following is a list of Montégut’s writings on the United States: 

1. “Un Penseur et un poéte américain: Ralph Waldo Emerson,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 
x1x (Aug. 1, 1847), 462-493. 

2. “De la littérature en Europe et en Amérique, ceuvres de Henri Wadsworth Longfel- 
low,” RDM, tv (Oct. 15, 1849), 316-333. 

3. “Du Culte des Héros, Carlyle et Emerson,” RDM, vu (Aug. 15, 1850), 722-737. 

4. Essais de philosophie américaine, par Ralph Emerson (Charpentier, 1851)—translation 
of Essays, 1, and “Uses of Great Men,” with Introduction nearly identical with No. 1 
of this list. 

5. “Les Femmes Poétes de l’Amérique,” RDM, x (May 15, 1851), 733-744 (review of 
Griswold’s Female Poets of America). 

6. “Margaret Fuller,” RDM, xrv (April 1, 1852), 37-73 (review of Memoirs of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli). 

7. “Les Etats-Unis en 1852,” RDM, xv (July 15, 1852) , 322-354. 

8. “Le Roman abolitioniste en Amerique,” RDM, xvi (Oct. 1, 1852), 155-185 (review of 
Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin). 
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He made his début as a critic at twenty-two for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes with an essay on Emerson. At this time (1847) the only works of 
Emerson that had appeared were Nature (1836), two series of Essays 
(1841, 1844), and Poems (1847). Montégut, brought up in the provinces 
uninfluenced by the newest scientific and political currents, showed him- 
self in his maiden effort already committed to a traditionalist and ideal- 
istic point of view. Somewhat later he was to ascribe the sterility of 
literature in Europe, as well as America, to the lack of religion, to the 
revolutionary spirit, and to industrialism. He expressed his hope for the 
advent of “une ére spirituelle meilleure, plus pure et plus céleste, qui 
renouvellera les sources de la poésie.’” In this frame of mind, he discov- 
ered Emerson. 





9. “Un Roman socialiste en Amérique,” RDM, xvi (Dec. 1, 1852), 809-841 (review of 
Hawthorne, The Blithedale Romance). 

10. “Le Général Franklin Pierce,” RDM, 1 (Feb. 1, 1853), 609-616 (review of Haw- 
thorne’s Pierce). 

11. “Homes of American Authors, par Curtis, Bryant, Griswold,” RDM, mm (Aug. 1, 
1853), 632. 

12. “Divers auteurs américains,” (Chronique littéraire), RDM, rv (Oct. 15, 1853), 
399-403 (on Curtis and Hawthorne). 

13. “Le roman de meeurs, The Lamplighter,” RDM, vim (Dec. 1, 1854), 876-911. 

14. “‘Scénes de la vie et de la littérature américaines, II,” RDM,r1x (Jan. 1,1855), 84-140 
(review of Reminiscences of a Retired Physician). 

15. “Types américains, le Puffiste,”” RDM, x (April 1, 1855), 169-191. 

16. “Israel Potter,” RDM, x1 (July 1, 1855), 5-57. 

17. “Le Mormonisme et sa valeur morale,” RDM, 1 (Feb. 15, 1856) , 689-725. 

18. “La Question de l’Esclavage et la vie des Esclaves aux Etats-Unis,” RDM, 1 (March 
15, 1856), 269-295. 

19. “La Presse aux Etats-Unis,” RDM, m (June 1, 1856), 557-591. 

20. “Le roman populaire et le réle du romanesque en Amérique,” RDM, tv (July 1, 
1856), 181-200 (review of Fanny Fern). 

21. “Le Caractére anglais jugé par un Américain,” RDM, vi (Nov. 15, 1856), 274-300 
(review of Emerson’s English Traits). 

22. “Une Légende des prairies de Longfellow,” RDM, ix (June 1, 1857), 689-705 
(review of Hiawatha). 

23. “Une Conversion américaine,”” RDM, xv (May 1, 1858), 197-219 (review of Brown- 
son’s Convert). 

24. “Un Romancier pessimiste en Amérique,” RDM, xxvii (Aug. 1, 1860), 668-703 
(review of Hawthorne’s Marble Faun). 

25. “Nathaniel Hawthorne,” Le Moniteur universel, June 27, July 11, in, 11, 27, 1864. 

26. “La Vie américaine,” RDM, txxv (May 1, 1868), 181-222. 

27. “Les Conflits des races aux Etats-Unis,” RDM, xv (June 15, 1876) , 785-826. 

28. Essais sur la littérature anglaise (Hachette, 1883), contains under the title “Du 
caractére anglais” No. 21 of this list. 
In addition to these, there are seven articles of documentation and statistical data on the 
United States in the numbers of the Annuaire des Deux Mondes from 1850 to 1857. They 
are unsigned. On the attribution of these studies to Montégut, see Laborde-Milaa, p. 343. 

2 Cf. Muenier, p. 18. Montégut, No. 2 (in note 1a), p. 332. 
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Emerson had already been introduced in France by three professors 
of the Collége de France, by Edgar Quinet in a chapter of his Christian- 
isme et la Révolution francaise, by Adam Mickiewicz in his lectures on 
Slavonic literature in 1843, and by Philaréte Chasles in a brief essay on 
tendencies in Anglo-American literature.* Quinet saluted him as a vital 
new force in the latest stage of the Reformation, as a fellow philosopher 
striving for moral truth. Mickiewicz was most interested in the seer who 
placed intuition above the intellect. Philaréte Chasles compared him 
vaguely to Carlyle but pronounced him the most original mind the United 
States had yet produced. In 1846 appeared an article by “Daniel Stern” 
(Countess d’Agoult) which dwelt particularly on the Over-Soul and 
Self Reliance, and paid tribute to Emerson’s religious respect for human 
personality, to his réle of champion of the individual against the multi- 
tude.* Montégut’s own essay, in its stress on this last aspect, was closer 
in spirit to Mme d’Agoult than to Quinet. He might well have been 
eclipsed by Quinet if the latter had brought to a final form all of his 
thinking on Emerson,® but as things turned out, Montégut produced a 
more comprehensive and ambitious study than any of them. 

He discusses Emerson in the context of modern thought, placing him 
in the lineage of the Montaignes and Charrons rather than with the 
Descartes and Leibnitzes. He is a moralist and moral philosopher, not 
a system-builder.® The first part of the essay, although marred by the 
verbosity that was always to be a defect of his writing, makes a number of 
suggestive points in addition to this general characterization of Emerson. 
One has to do with the United States, expressing an interest which was 
to persist in Montégut for a decade or more: “L’éducation progressive 
des Etats-Unis est peut-étre le plus grand spectacle de notre temps.” 
The other shows how close he was to the philosophy of Victor Cousin: 
“L’éclectisme n’est pas une doctrine propre aux peuples jeunes. L’éclec- 
tisme est le dernier résultat auquel arrive la philosophie chez les peuples 
qui ont beaucoup pensé.’’? Montégut’s definition of Emerson’s doctrine 
strongly emphasizes his individualism: “Le développement, ]’éducation, 


*Chasles, Etudes sur la littérature et les maurs des Anglo-Américains au XIX siécle 
(Amyot, 1851), pp. 298-299; Quinet, Le Christianisme et la Révolution francaise (Au Comp- 
toir des Imprimeurs, 1845), pp. 290-295; Mickiewicz, Les Slaves, cours professé au Collége 
de France, 1842-44 (Paris, 1914), pp. 78, 96, 121. 

‘ “Etudes contemporaines: Emerson,” Revue indépendante, 1v (July, 1846, 2° série), 
195-209. 

5 See Maurice Chazin, “Quinet, an Early Discoverer of Emerson,” PMLA, xtvim 
(March 1933), 147-163; “Extracts from Emerson by Edgar Quinet (1844-5),” Revue de 
littérature comparée, xv (Jan.—April 1935), 136-149, 310-326. 

5 Montégut, No. 1, published as “Introduction” to Essais de philosophie américaine, 
par Ralph Emerson, trad. par Montégut (Charpentier, 1851), p. xiv. 

7 “Introduction,” pp. xxx f. 
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les droits de l’individu, sa légitime influence sur la société, voila toute la 
philosophie d’Emerson.”’ The author derives this mystical individualism, 
this self-reliance and dependence upon intuition, from the Puritans. He 
makes a judgment upon Emerson which is to be repeated by critics with 
an absolutistic tendency all the way down to Yvor Winters: “Sa théorie, 
poussée 4 ses derniéres conséquences, arrive a détruire l’histoire et avec 
elle l’expérience qu’elle nous présente. . . . Il n’y a plus de réalité, d’ex- 
périence et de sagesse que dans |’esprit d’un individu.”*® The conclusion 
of the article as published in the Revue des Deux Mondes hints at the 
‘‘precious arguments” to be found in Emerson against recent democratic 
theories and systems. Montégut feared that the destruction of political 
aristocracies would be followed by the destruction of the aristocracies of 
character and genius. He welcomed in Emerson the affirmation of the 
rights of the individual, wishfully seeing therein support for his own 
political conservatism.° 

With few changes the article was printed as an introduction to his 
translation of Emerson’s Essays (1851).!° The foreword written for this 
book voices his gratitude to Emerson for lifting him above the turmoil of 
contemporary political controversy."! Yet the equanimity he bespeaks is 
entirely lacking in the political articles he wrote in 1848 and after, ar- 
ticles which express almost a blind fear of the people.!* Thus he seems 
clearly to belong outside the liberal trend represented by Quinet which 
Maurice Chazin sees as linked with Emersonian influence in France." 
The volume of translations includes all of the First Series of Essays, as 
well as the “Uses of Great Men” taken from Representative Men. These 
rather pedestrian translations seem to have done little to spread Emer- 
son’s fame in France. With the best will in the world, Laborde-Milaa 
is unable to praise them as highly as he does Montégut’s version of 
Shakespeare.* The special qualities of Emerson’s prose hardly survive 
in Montégut’s colorless rendition. Occasionally Montégut proves un- 
happy in his struggle with the English, as when he translates “‘niceties” 
as “‘douceurs,” or as “‘mal aux dents” the word “‘lockjaw” in the passage 
on that “certain ferocity in nature.’”"® Montégut perhaps made more 
conspicuous for French readers the weakness of composition and struc- 
ture of the Essays because he failed to bring out their aphoristic strength. 

8 [bid., p. xlv. ® Ibid., p. li. 

1° Montégut added two paragraphs at the end, cut a few quotations. 

" [bid., pp. v, liii. 

12 “Tes Symptémes du temps,” RDM, xxi (1848), 300-306, xx1m (1848), 106-120; 
“De la maladie morale du dix-neuviéme siécle,”” RDM, mi (1849), 674-683; “La Révolution 
et les révolutionnaires de février,” RDM, vm (1850), 528-531. 

18 Op. cit., p. 163. 14 Laborde-Milaa, pp. 179-180. 

5 See Montégut’s translation, “Héroisme,”’ p. 148; “Art,” p. 44. 
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In a study comparing Representative Men with Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship, Montégut continues to utilize the American against democratic 
trends. He casts Emerson in the rdle of an idealistic sage disapproving by 
implication the rising of the French masses. “In the year 1848,” he 
writes, “when the masses alone were masters and individual men seemed 
to have vanished ... the philosopher Emerson crossed the ocean and 
came to London to give public lectures on great men.’’® For the French 
writer, Emerson is now surpassed by Carlyle. The shape of Emerson’s 
thought is obscured and distorted by the shadow of Carlyle.'’ If he 
acknowledges that Emerson had democratic tendencies, it is only to 
contend that the theory was in essence really anti-democratic. He reads 
into the spiritual laws the lineaments of social hierarchy. He finds 
a mystic in Emerson. But it is a gratuitous addition to say as he does that 
“the mystic knows that society, that moral laws and the hierarchic or- 
ganization of these laws, are anterior to humanity.’'* Montégut’s failure 
is in missing what Matthiessen has called the democratic core of New 
England Transcendentalism. He over-emphasized the Platonism, seeing 
as the dominant elements in the book, “‘trust in the supreme ideal, in the 
eternal order of the world, faith in the stability and eternality of the 
invisible.” 

There is less basis in Emerson than Montégut assumes for the idea 

that a deep gulf separates great men from the mass. Montégut affirms 
that if heroes exist, it is to command. Though this is one of the essays he 
translated, his mind must have skimmed quickly over these sentences in 
the ‘Uses of Great Men”: 
But great men—the word is injurious... . As to what we call the masses, and 
common men—there are no common men... . But at last we shall cease to look 
in men for completeness, and shall content ourselves with their social and dele- 
gated quality. 


Such sentences explain the title: Representative Men. Montégut is closer 
to a true conception of Emerson when he opposes him, not to democracy, 
but to the view which reduces great men to mere products of circum- 
stances. Disturbed by a trend in the philosophy of history which he 
thought fatalistic, he drew solace and encouragement from the book. 
“T hope we have finished,” he writes, “with that wretched consideration 
of circumstances which serves both to pardon crime and depreciate 
heroism,””!9 

When next Montégut writes at length on Emerson, in 1856, the high 


1% Montégut, No. 3, p. 722. 

17 Cf. Montégut, “Thomas Carlyle, sa vie et ses écrits,” RDM, 1, (1849), 314; No. 2, 
p. 327; also A. C. Taylor, Carlyle et la pensée latine (Boivin, 1937), pp. 19, 59, 91, 146, 385. 

18 No. 3, p. 725. 19 [bid., p. 737. 
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point of his admiration for him has already been passed. His review of 
English Traits shows more interest in the subject than in the author, and 
he does not hesitate to take issue with him. Montégut begins his dis- 
cussion with a sweeping generalization on national character as being 
a sort of metaphysical essence existing @ priori. His theory is that English 
character is something essentially fixed since the Norse forbears. While 
deriving his thesis from Emerson, he takes him to task for losing himself 
in details, in these very details of observation and analysis which give the 
book its special value. “The principal question,” he complains, ‘why 
England is what it is and by virtue of what quality . . . is felt through- 
out, but nowhere is it formulated.’”° Montégut is unable to entertain 
seriously the second alternative to his own question: ‘“‘Is the character 
of a people something that existed prior to its civilization, or is it formed 
in the course of the development of this civilization?” His commentary 
enlists Emerson as a guide in his quest for the source of the English spirit. 
He cites the passage on the Heimskringla as the Iliad and Odyssey of 
English history, and finds there all the rudiments of modern English law, 
liberty, commerce, and enterprise. But Emerson had preceded this pas- 
sage with an exposition of the limitations on the power of race. ‘‘We must 
use the popular category,” he had written, “for convenience and not as 
exact and final.” Such warnings Montégut overlooks as he reduces the 
concreteness and variety of Emerson’s descriptions to the abstract and 
schematic conception of the “civilisation barbare” which is Montégut’s 
formula for English culture. There is, to be sure, many a phrase in the 
book which identifies modern English traits with qualities found among 
the old Saxons. But while in Emerson such statements are balanced to 
some extent by more concrete observations, Montégut finds English 
civilization to be an almost pure expression of the genius of the Germanic 
race. In English pluck, love of nature, realism, and self-government, he 
sees only so many manifestations of the Germanic spirit. But if he is here 
too prone to generalize regarding English civilization, he is relatively 
free from this fault in his study of America. 

Even his inclination to utilize Emerson’s American individualism as 
support for European aristocracy is to some degree a reaction against 
an earlier tendency in the other direction.” Like Baudelaire with Poe,” 
Montégut stressed what he thought was Emerson’s significance for prob- 
lems confronting the French. Poe was of course fairer game than Emer- 
son. This trend, connected with the events of 1848, contrasts with the 


20 No. 28, pp. 3-7. 

" Cf. H. E. Mantz, French Criticism of American Literature before 1850 (Columbia 
University Press, 1917), pp. 142, 157; Robert Mahieu, Enquéteurs francais aux Etats-Unis: 
1830-1837 (Paris, 1934). 

2 Charles Baudelaire, Prefaces to translations of Poe’s tales. 
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previous period when liberal Frenchmen looked to America for inspira- 
tion and instruction. Sainte-Beuve’s own essays on Jefferson and Tocque- 
ville reveal a gradual retreat from the ardent pro-democratic position 
taken in the first of the articles. Montégut’s interest in Emerson seems 
to have declined by the time he wrote on English Traits. But one of 
the recurrent themes of his work on America continues to be the idea 
that American developments provided a refutation of the earlier belief 
in the United States, as a triumphant demonstration of the virtues of 
democracy. Thus he writes in 1852 that America is “the land of phenom- 
ena, a chaos slowly taking shape, of accidents, tendencies. It is that 
which we should look for in the United States, and study, instead of 
looking for constitutions there.’ 

From this time dates his first article on Hawthorne. Aside from the 
short stories, The Blithedale Romance is perhaps his favorite. Certainly 
he welcomed the satire of Utopians, eagerly comparing them to radicals 
and socialists he had observed in France around 1848, and whom he as- 
sails in his political articles.* But his political preferences have a less dis- 
torting effect on his view of Hawthorne the artist than of Emerson the 
philosopher. Montégut’s treatment of Hawthorne is in many ways a 
penetrating one. He was not the first to discuss Hawthorne in France; 
E. D. Forgues preceded him; but Montégut’s contributions are both 
more discriminating and more comprehensive.” Like another French 
critic of the decade, L. Etienne, Montégut finds that Hawthorne is 
better fitted for the short story than the long novel. His explanation goes 
to the heart of the matter: “Les sentiments qu’il affectionne . . . la soli- 
tude, l’abandon, l’ennui méditatif, excluent forcément le mouvement. ... 
Or un roman doit étre un petit monde en miniature.”””’ The tales, espe- 
cially the Mosses from an Old Manse, are the only writings he praises 
without the reservations he has for The House of Seven Gables, The Marble 
Faun, and even for The Scarlet Letter. He is most dissatisfied with works 
in which the allegory is intellectual or esthetic rather than moral. He em- 
phasizes the excellence of the style.?* Struck by the occurrence of this 
strange genius in a young and democratic America, he points out that 
the allegorizing romancer is really the heir of old America.”® 

Where he errs is in overstressing the pessimism of Hawthorne. He 


%3 Sainte-Beuve, Thomas Jefferson et Tocqueville, ed. by Gilbert Chinard (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1943). See also Chinard’s Introduction. 

* No. 7, p. 354. % No. 9, pp. 811-812, 830-831. 

% Forgues translated The Scarlet Letter (La Letire rouge, Gouet, 1853; Hachette, 1865) 
and The House of Seven Gables (Maison aux sept pignons, Hachette, 1865). His article on 
Hawthorne: RDM, xrv (April 15, 1852), 339-365. 

27 No. 24, pp. 687, 690; L. Etienne, “Les Conteurs américains: Nathaniel Hawthorne,” 
Revue contemporaine, xxxi (May 30, 1857), 653. 

%8 No. 9, p. 839. 29 No. 24, p. 679. 
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finds no humor in him. He is not alone in thinking so; Etienne shares 
his opinion;*® but the decay he finds portrayed by the New England 
writer is linked in his mind with the decadence he observes in French 
literature. It is partly the effect of Montégut’s own disillusion with his 
age. His article on the Marble Faun is pervaded with such disenchant- 
ment. Bent over the evidences of evil in human nature revealed by the 
novelist, he shudders at depravity, but in his shudder is discerned a 
certain morose delectation.** His conception of psychological analysis is 
affected by the moral discomfort he feels at Hawthorne’s portrayal of 
evil. It is curious to read that the writer whose psychology has been de- 
scribed as none too subtle disturbs him by an exploration that goes too 
deep.® As a result Montégut fails to appreciate the moral and esthetic 
resolution of Hawthorne’s problem. Thus he fails, in the case of The 
Scarlet Letter, to bring out Hester’s inner growth and rehabilitation. He 
does not see it. He sees only the suffering of the three characters, each a 
prey to a remorseless fate. 

Basing his opinion upon Hawthorne’s Journals, which of course the 
French critic had not seen, Henry James was to find superficial Monté- 
gut’s description of Hawthorne as a pessimist. ‘‘Pessimism,” he wrote, 
“consists in having morbid and bitter views about human nature, not 
in indulging in shadowy fancies and conceits.”’ To describe him thus was, 
James thought, ‘‘to exaggerate almost immeasurably the reach of Haw- 
thorne’s relish of gloomy thoughts.’** Montégut took with moralistic 
seriousness Hawthorne’s sense of sin, but James felt it seemed to exist 
in Hawthorne’s mind merely for an artistic or literary purpose. A sym- 
pathetic writer on Montégut attempted to resolve their disagreement 
with a compromise. Montégut’s thesis: Hawthorne was a Puritan, there- 
fore a pessimist, was the counterpart of James’: Hawthorne was not a 
pessimist, therefore not a Puritan. Arvéde Barine concluded that Haw- 
thorne was not a pessimist, since he was a Puritan.® But this rather 
scholastic attempt at mediation was not a successful synthesis of two 
significant attitudes toward Hawthorne which in varied ways have per- 
sisted to our day. Both extremes, James and Montégut, were closer to 
the truth than the mean offered by Barine. For one extreme denotes the 
artist, the other the tragic vision, combined in Hawthorne. 

Except for his last two studies on Hawthorne, appearing in 1860 and 
1864, Montégut’s writings on American literature extend over only the 


% Tbid., p. 678; Etienne, pp. 637-640. 

31 No. 9, p. 840; cf. “Le Roman contemporain; Corruption du roman de meeurs,”” RDM, 
xxvi (April 1, 1860). No. 24, pp. 670, 686. This is even clearer in No. 25. 

® No. 24, p. 683; No. 25 (July 11). 33 No. 24, p. 688. 

%4 Hawthorne (Harper, 1887), pp. 27, 58-59, 98-99. 

% “Puritain ou pessimiste,” Revue politique et littéraire, x1x (July 31, 1880), 100-106. 
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first decade of his literary career. Between his first essay on Emerson in 
1847 and his review of Orestes Brownson’s Convert in 1858, appeared all 
of his criticism of Emerson, Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mar- 
garet Fuller, and best-sellers of the day like The Lamplighter,® as well as 
most of his studies of American social and political trends. It is inter- 
esting that this period roughly coincides with what has been called the 
American Renaissance. Of the great writers he clearly recognized two: 
Emerson and Hawthorne. He delineated Longfellow’s merits and limi- 
tations more clearly than did Chasles.*? Of Melville he noted only /srael 
Potter, and allowed himself to be superseded by E. D. Forgues, whose 
article on Moby Dick is perhaps more sensitive and penetrating than that 
of any non-American of the time.** There is no indication that any of 
the greater works of Melville had made a strong impression on Monté- 
gut, but the review of Israel Potter throws light on the Frenchman’s 
attitude toward American democracy. He likes Melville’s tribute to the 
nameless thousands exemplified by Israel Potter who fought in the 
American Revolution. But he feels there has been a decline from the 
bravery and independent spirit of the revolutionary soldiers. 

His review of the Convert is almost his valedictory bow to American 
literature. His judgment there assumes a curious aspect from our point 
of view. “In literature as in politics,’ he wrote, 


the great Republic is far from fulfilling its promise. . . . Literature is being de- 
based more and more to the level of the crowd; it conforms to their grossness and 
prejudices, it speaks their language. The little school of Transcendentalists which 
included the most original portion of the American literary world is silent and 
seems to have said its last word. There is intellectual drought and abdication of 
thought.*® 


Laborde-Milaa finds his virtual abandonment of Americans at this 
moment quite natural.*° For us various questions arise. Should not the 
great decade he had followed have encouraged him to continue his study 
of American literature? Should not a true critic be able to cull out the 
chaff of literary productions without allowing its abundance to over- 
whelm and discourage him? Or should we admit in justice to him that 
American historical and cultural developments were so complex and be- 


* Nos. 8, 6, 13. 37 No. 2, pp. 329-330; No. 22, p. 705; Chasles, of. cit., p. 299. 

38 No. 16; E. D. Forgues, ‘“Moby Dick, La Chasse a la Baleine,”” RDM,1 (Feb. 1, 1853), 
491-514. Writer on Poe (RDM, Oct. 15, 1846), on Hawthorne (supra), Forgues also re- 
viewed O. W. Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (RDM, July 15, 1860). Chasles’ 
article on Melville was written before Moby Dick (RDM, May 15, 1849), reprinted in 
Chasles. In L’Annuaire des Deux Mondes, v1 (1855-56), the article on the United States, 
presumed to be by Montégut (cf. Laborde-Milaa, p. 343), refers to Melville’s Piazza Tales 
as not “a la hauteur des précédentes productions de cet ingénieux écrivain” (p. 768). 

3 No. 23, p. 197. 4° Laborde-Milaa, p. 138. 
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wildering with the approach of the Civil War, that an observer busy 
with other concerns who could not visit the country might be excused 
from attempting to understand it? The greatest successors of Emerson 
and Hawthorne were to be Whitman and Mark Twain. Leaves of Grass 
had in fact already appeared in 1855. Had he ever looked into these 
writers, the cloistered literary clerk who was able to appreciate Emerson 
and Hawthorne would only have felt disoriented. Such a reaction could 
perhaps already be surmised from his articles on P. T. Barnum and the 
Press in the United States. 

Like Philaréte Chasles and other earlier critics,“ Montégut was in- 
clined to consider most American writers echoes and imitators of Euro- 
pean literature. In line with what was almost an unverified tradition in 
French critical opinion, he thought Cooper a mere imitator of Scott. He 
considered that Irving had depicted all countries but his own, and that 
Poe’s tales were over-literary with nothing American in them.“ The 
North American Review, which wrote approvingly of him, was in his 
opinion, a rather well-made copy of English reviews.“ One reason for his 
absorbing interest in Emerson and Hawthorne was his recognition that 
they were genuinely American, and yet even Emerson remained for him, 
as he still was for Léo Quesnel twenty years later, something of an 
American Carlyle. 

It is evident that the standards he applied to American literature were 
exacting ones. He wanted a form of expression that would be at the same 
time national and elevated above journalism. If he was dependent on 
England, on her publishers and reviews, for news and materials of Ameri- 
can literary production, he was independent of England in his critical 
judgments of this literature. But his study of American culture was 
animated by mixed motives. His discovery of the idealist and individual- 
ist Emerson soothed the injury he felt at the rise of democracy and in- 
dustrialism. Was his neglect of Emerson after 1856 due to a growing per- 
ception that the man of Concord was not, after all, an apostle of anti- 
democratic individualism? 

Montégut’s studies of the American scene suffer more than his criticism 
of literature from the fact that he could only pursue them at second- 
hand. These articles, however, are not without significance for his con- 
ception of American literature. In his article on the “United States in 
1852,” he worries over the possible effect on Europe of this vast and 


“ Nos. 15 and 19. # Chasles, pp. 297-298; Mantz, pp. 123-125. 

* No. 2, pp. 325-327.  Tbid., p. 237; North Am. Rev., Lxxxvimt (1859), 225-227. 

Quesnel, “La Littérature aux Etats-Unis,” La Nouvelle Revue, xvi (May 1, 1882), 131. 
Quesnel, who also wrote on Bryant and others in “La Littérature d’imagination aux Etats- 
Unis” (La Revue politique et littéraire, xm [Feb. 14, 1874], 779), could end his 1882 article 
(p. 154) with the statement: “This review of American literature shows that the American 
is not a pale reflection of English literature.” 
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formless land. It seems to this lover of social equilibrium that several 
centuries will hardly be enough for America to sift out and harmonize 
its countless elements.“ Writing of Margaret Fuller in 1852, he describes 
America as but a vast laboratory. Here he seems to go back on his view 
of Emerson as a genuinely American voice, for he declares that Americans 
have not yet and will not perhaps for a long time have ideas of their 
own.*? Reviewing Hawthorne’s Life of Franklin Pierce, he disparages 
American statesmen, not finding even in Henry Clay or Daniel Webster 
the brilliance and civic passion of Bolingbroke or Mirabeau.** But it is 
in 1855, @ propos of the Life of P. T. Barnum, that he expresses the 
keenest disillusionment, heavily debiting America for the greed and vul- 
garity of such worthies as Barnum.‘ In 1868 he is apprehensive of the 
lack of unity in customs, morals, and religion. “Ou est la boussole morale 
commune 4 tout ce peuple?” he asks. ‘‘Where is the guarantee that the 
social order founded so hopefully eighty years ago will survive?’*®® The 
Cassandra-like tone of these utterances persists in his 1876 report on a 
book on race conflicts, where he is unable to repress the most painful 
anxiety not only for the future of America but also for that of the whole 
civilized world. 

It is evident from this review of his articles that Montégut lacked the 
historical imagination and philosophic breadth necessary for a basic 
understanding of American culture. He lacked also a broad sympathy 
for American life taken as a whole, although he was sympathetic to 
certain ideals and aspects. He was disheartened rather than encouraged 
by the spectacle of its energy and variety. He was able to judge American 
literature with understanding, artistic sensitivity, and a good sense of 
literary values which helped him to place fairly more conventional 
American writers like Longfellow. He had in common with Emerson and 
the Transcendentalists a certain idealism or mysticism which made them 
attractive to him, but the democratic individualism they represented 
tended to become refracted in his mind into an aristocratic pattern. In 
Hawthorne, he found the artistic form, the concern with moral problems, 
a kind of melancholy he himself shared, as well as the somewhat ana- 
chronistic bent for allegory, to which he could sensitively respond: but 
there was in Hawthorne already too much psychological realism, too 
much skepticism, to please him entirely. In a word, Montégut was at 
his best where American literature was related to the past. His short- 
comings appear where it pointed into the future. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


“No. 7, p. 354. 47 No. 6, p. 72. 48 No. 10, p. 611. 49 No. 15, p. 191. 
5° No. 26, p. 22; cf. “Od en est la Révolution francaise,” RDM, xcrv (Aug. 15, 1871), 
892. 5! No. 27, p. 825. 





THE CLARITY OF BROWNING’S RING METAPHOR 


By Paut A. CuNnDIFF 


ROWNING’S “ring” metaphor has remained for seventy-nine years 

one of the most baffling figures of speech in English poetry. His 
critics do not differ concerning either the formation of a gold ring or the 
poet’s intention in his metaphor, but they differ greatly on the appli- 
cability of the metaphor. One group believes Browning to have said that 
the contribution made by his fancy disappeared at the completion of the 
poem. Its members therefore insist that Browning, in The Ring and the 
Book, reproduced faithfully the facts of the Old Yellow Book.' They have 
attempted to explain that he was at once a scientific historian in his 
treatment of fact and a poet in his treatment of truth. They have been 
unwilling to discredit his historical accuracy or to admit that he was not 
first of all a poet. 

The other group also accepts Browning’s apparent literal meaning, 
but its members do not believe that Browning’s “fancy” disappeared 
with the renovating wash. They are familiar with his method of using 
the material of the old book in a free manner, never allowing it to hamper 
his invention; they know that it is impossible for a poet’s imaginative 
contribution to be isolated and expelled from his poetry. Consequently, 
they do not believe that Browning reproduced faithfully the facts of his 
source.” Extremists of this group think that the poet has been flagrantly 


1 The best illustration and foundation for all other such comments: “The story of the 
Franceschini case, as Mr. Browning relates it, forms a circle of evidence to its one central 
truth; and this circle was constructed in the manner in which the worker in Etruscan gold 
prepares the ornamental circlet which will be worn as a ring. The pure metal is too soft to 
bear hammer or file; it must be mixed with alloy to gain the necessary power of resistance. 
The ring once formed and embossed, the alloy is disengaged, and a pure gold ornament re- 
mains. Mr. Browning’s material was also inadequate to his purpose, though from a different 
cause. It was toohard. It was ‘pure crude fact,’ secreted from the fluid being of the men and 
women whose experience it had formed. In its existing state it would have broken up under 
the artistic attempt to weld and round it. He supplied an alloy, the alloy of fancy, or—as he 
also calls it—of one fact more: This fact being the echo of those past existences awakened 
within his own. He breathed into the dead record the breath of his own life; and when his 
ring of evidence had re-formed, first in elastic then in solid strength, here delicately incised, 
there broadly stamped with human thought and passion, he could cast fancy aside, and bid 
his readers recognize in what he set before them unadulterated human truth.””—Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr, Handbook to Browning’s Works (1930), pp. 76-77. 

? The best illustration, though consistently overlooked by later critics who claim credit 
for discovering a discrepancy in the metaphor: “Bottini is no more astray. . . than the 
poet himself is in his comparison between ring-making and poetry. . . . The gold is the dead 
matter of the poem; the alloy is the ‘surplusage of soul,’ which the poet projects into the 
dead matter to make it malleable; the embossing and shaping is the poetic form; the spirt 
of acid by which the alloy is washed away is some final act of the poet, by which he removes 
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dishonest and unjust,® whereas the remainder conclude that he has un- 
consciously reversed his meaning or has “pressed too hard his admirable 
metaphor.” 

Browning compares his method of creation with the process involved 
in the formation of a gold ring.’ Pure gold is soft and not subject to per- 





all traces of himself, and leaves the poem quite impersonal. This Mr. Browning claims to 
have done . . . But the reader, who will see that each speaker in these idyls talks unmis- 
takeable Browningese, . . . will justifiably wonder what spirt it is which has caused that 
which was only just now alloy suddenly to have become pure unalloyed gold. .. . For in 
truth, we cannot find that Mr. Browning makes any special spirt to clear away his own 
additions to the story, except an argument to prove that the alloy is no alloy, but spirit and 
life. According to him, historical facts are gold, but gold in the ingot. The gold is unformed; 
the fact unvivified, life-less, and unremembered. An old and dead fact can only be re- 
created by being infused, transfused, inspired, by the living force of a creative, or rather 
re-creative, fancy, which is related to fact as alloy is related to goldin making the ring— 
necessary to prepare it for the hammer and file which are to give it artistic shape and image- 
ry... . However true all this may be, it does not seem to account for any double action of 
the poet. The alloy is added by one act. . . . But whatever alloy the poet first contributes 
remains in the perfect poem, unless he writes it all over again. There are not two distinct 
acts—first of infusing surplusage of soul, and next of washing it away. Here, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Browning seems, of set purpose, to let an element of incompleteness, or even error, 
remain in his similes.”—Anonymous, “Mr. Browning’s Latest Poetry,”’ North American 
Review, Lt (1869), 104-106. 

3 The most vitriolic illustration and generally unaccepted: In writing about the “‘poet’s 
word for the relation of his epical production to its inspiring source,” Mrs. Russell says: 
“And that word he made emphatic and unequivocal. . . . His reconstructing fancy was de- 
clared . . . no irresponsible guesswork, but a thorough and honest quest in search of the 
hidden truth; an entirely successful quest, we are assured, a triumphant pursuit and capture 
of those shrouded verities that had hitherto defied investigation. That is to say, the ‘ring’ 
presented the facts of the ‘book’ without wrenching or falsification, but with the just ex- 
planation that rewards patient study and clear insight. It is not fiction but authentic his- 
tory, poetic in form and spirit but as truthful as any encyclopedia. . . . All of which leads 
up to and requires this present, if not final ironic situation—that in the interests of that 
very truth to which Browning offers such eloquent lip-service, we are obliged to declare 
that .. . he did in paying his homage to reality say it with words rather than deeds. . . . 
That Browning’s headstrong emotionalism should have betrayed him into flagrant in- 
justice is not strange, but it is curious indeed that the whole flock of critics should have 
trotted along so docilely after him. They... permit him... to weave a conscienceless 
web of falsity. .. . 

“In the first place, Browning muddles his own metaphor until it becomes a treacherous 
quagmire, . . . [and] in this gratuitous performance he so thoroughly misinterprets himself 
and misleads his readers that practically the reverse of his assertions constitutes the actual 
case.”—Frances Theresa Russell, One Word More on Browning (1927), pp. 110-111, 113, 
122, 114; “Gold and Alloy,” Studies in Philology, xx1 (July, 1924), 467. 

* A. K. Cook, Commentary upon The Ring and the Book (1920), p. 2. 

5 Mrs. Browning reveals that Browning visited a Roman artist-jeweler: The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, ed. Kenyon (1897), 11, 354-355; Browning writes in the ninth 
line of the poem: “(Craftsmen instruct me).” 
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manent embossing. The artificer must mix with the unworkable gold an 
alloy, so that he may have a manageable mass susceptible of tempering. 
As soon as he has worked his gold and alloy into a homogeneous mixture, 
he then molds them into a delicately designed ring (1, 458-463, 141-145). 
As gold is dug from the earth before ring-making may begin, Browning 
first dug from the book the pure and unadulterated facts (1, 458-463). 
The facts, however, were no more serviceable to him than pure gold is 
to the artificer before he adds an alloy. So Browning mixed with his 
source material “something else surpassing” the facts of the book, to 
make them malleable and firm to file. His comparison means that what- 
ever he found in the book was to him what pure gold is to the artificer. 
As the metal, before the ring was forged, “lay gold, so in this book lay 
absolutely truth, fanciless fact” (1, 141-145). It should be noted that 
Browning does not say “absolute truth,” a reading which probably mis- 
led Hodell, but either “absolutely [free from mixture; pure] truth, fanci- 
less fact” or “absolutely [certainly] lay truth.” 

Before explaining the last act of the artificer, we should mark a dis- 
tinction in Browning’s use of the word “truth.” What the critics call 
Browning’s claim to “fidelity to truth” hinges solely upon the meaning 
Browning attaches to the word “truth,” and upon one passage in Book 
I. Browning uses the word in at least two different ways. First, he applies 
it to mere statement of fact or alleged fact. He considers any statement 
found in the book a “fact or truth.” No statement is necessarily repre- 
sented as true or false, but each is indisputably a part of the source. 
Secondly, he applies “truth” to the conclusion he or any one else might 
draw from the total evidence of the book. The critics have not called at- 
tention to this distinction. Yet, in Book I, the poet uses “truth” almost 
exclusively in the sense of “fact” or factual evidence—age, date, action, 
broken wall, rough road, boy baby, elopement, trial, execution. Before 
referring to the contents of the book as “absolutely truth,” Browning 
calls the book “pure crude fact” (1, 35, 86) and says, “I had mastered 
the contents, knew the whole truth gathered together, bound up in this 
book” (1, 117-118). He further says, ‘This is the bookful; thus far take 
the truth, the untempered gold, the fact untampered with, the mere 
ring-metal ere the ring be made!” (1, 354 f.). Six words have now been 
used synonymously by the poet: book, fact, truth, contents, ring-metal, 
gold. Browning moreover reveals that he took his book to Rome to try 
“truth’s power on likely people” (1, 423 f.). “Have you met such names? 
Is a tradition extant of such facts?” The Romans responded, “You’l! 
waste your pains [on] names and facts thus old.” Here is evidence of a 
pattern which pervades the first book and echoes throughout the poeem— 
a pattern of indiscriminate exchange of the words “fact” and “truth.” 
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When asked by the Romans whether his narrative was from the book 
or mere poetry, Browning answered with one statement which tells spe- 
cifically how much of his poem is from the book: 


This [the OYB] was it from, my fancy with those facts, 

I used to tell the tale; . . . such alloy, 

Such substance of me interfused the gold [fact] 

Which, wrought into a shapely ring [poem] therewith, .. . 

Lay ready for the renovating wash 

O’ the water. “(How much of the tale was true?” 

I disappeared; the book grew all in all; 

The lawyers’ pleadings swelled back to their size,— . 

Lovers of dead truth [fanciless fact], did ye fare the worse? 

Lovers of live truth [fanciful fact], found ye false my tale? 
(1, 679-697) 


At the beginning of Book I, Browning says that the artificer, after ef- 
fecting a “manageable mass” with gold and gold’s alloy, works it into a 
delicately designed ring. But then, 


Oh, there’s repristination [restoration to an original state]! Just a spirt 
O’ the proper fiery acid o’er its face, 

And forth the alloy unfastened flies in fume; 

WHILE SELF-SUFFICIENT NOW, THE SHAPE REMAINS 


(1, 23-26) 


This passage explains the last act involved in the formation of a gold 
ring. A fiery acid is spurted over the face of the ring to remove the alloy.® 
Browning would have us think that he similarly removed himself from 
the FACE of the poem. He cannot, I think, mean that he disappeared 
entirely from the poem; and critics have probably gone astray in specu- 
lating on how he could have disappeared. Just as the artificer restores 
to the “face” or surface of a gold ring a film of pure gold, so Browning 
as an artist restored to the surface of the poem a pure narrative of the 
book, knowing however that his “fancy” had contributed to the interior 
structure the quality which makes the poem durable and shapely. He 
explains: 


§ “Gold-copper alloys tarnish on exposure to air owing to oxidation of the copper, and 
blacken on heating in air from the same cause. This oxidized coating may be removed and 
the colour of fine gold (not that of the original alloy) produced by plunging (spraying would 
do the same] the metal into dilute acids or alkaline solutions, the operation being technically 
known as ‘blanching.’ The colour of some alloys may be improved without previous oxida- 
tion by dissolving out some copper by acids, a film of pure gold being thus left on the outside 
which can be burnished. French jewelers use a hot solution of two parts of nitrate of potash, 
one part of alum, and one part of common salt for this purpose.”—T. K. Rose, The Met- 
allurgy of Gold (1915), p. 35. 
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So I wrought 
This arc, by furtherance of such alloy 
And so, by one spirt, take away its TRACE 
Till, justifiably golden, rounds my ring. (1, 1378-81) 


Browning liked to believe that no trace of his “fancy” was discernible 
on the surface of the poem. The notion of the poet’s complete disappear- 
ance from the poem is based upon faulty knowledge of ring-making. I{ 
an artificer takes a ring, made of gold and alloy, and entirely removes the 
alloy from it with an acid, he is clearly back right where he started. The 
gold again becomes soft and not subject to tempering, and the ring be- 
comes 2, mere spongy mass of pure gold less serviceable than solid gold. 
No miracle is known to metallurgy which will remove the alloy and 
leave the ring just as if the alloy were still present. If the ring is to re- 
main serviceable, tempered, and durable, the alloy must be retained. To 
give the appearance of pure gold, a spurt of acid on the surface will re- 
move all external alloy and leave a film of pure gold. 

By the same token, Browning could not have written his poem, mixing 
with the facts of the book “‘something of his own,” and then disappear, 
leaving no part of himself. 


From the book . . . thence bit by bit I dug 
The lingot truth [fact]... 
...and knew my piecemeal gain was gold,— 
. . . BUT FROM SOMETHING ELSE SURPASSING THAT, 
SOMETHING OF MINE WHICH, MIXED UP WITH THE MASS 
Made it bear hammer and be firm to file. (1, 458-463) 


To Browning the facts as they appeared in the book became, upon the 
completion of the poem, merely the “pure gold” surface. His insistence 
upon the figure of “gold” does not show how highly he valued the con- 
tents of the old volume. On the contrary, it demonstrates how little he 
valued them. It was his “fancy” which provided the “surpassing’”’ value. 
The word “gold,” with its usual meaning of precious, has no doubt added 
to our confusion. Dowden was the first to say, ‘‘We are compelled to 
reverse the meaning of the metaphor... the gold is contributed by 
Browning’s imagination, the alloy is the fact....”7 But to Browning 
“gold” meant no more than any other pristine metal. Throughout Book 
I he warns us to remember that “gold” is unserviceable until mixed with 
an alloy. In his poem the “alloy” is of surpassing value. 

Knowing that Browning’s poem presents upon the surface of the 
printed page almost every fact of the Old Yellow Book, we are asked only 
to think of those facts as we think of the gold surface of a ring. The facts 


7 The Ring and the Book, ed. Dowden (Oxford Edition, 1912), p. ix. 
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are supported beneath by an alloy (his fancy) which remains hidden in 
the gold ring (his poem), but which gives the facts durability and fixed 
shape. Pure gold on the surface of a ring is actually a camouflage, but the 
inexperienced purchaser may never know it, if he is not told. Browning, 
however, immediately tells his reader that he will find the poet’s “fancy”’ 
beneath the surface of the poem, giving both form and substance to the 
narrative. 

As the contradictory facts of any trial come to the surface, so do the 
contradictory facts of the poem come to the surface. Never once does 
Browning say that he was faithful to the facts. He or his character re- 
iterates that such and such is a truth, but the poet never says that he 
believes it to be a finally trustworthy fact. His purpose was to present 
the facts in as many different lights as they could be presented. He 
realized that regardless of how greatly he “‘wrenched”’ the facts, they 
could not be harmed as much as the witnesses and the lawyers had 
harmed them. 

Browning accepts ART as the one possible way of speaking truth. His 
artistic way is through the addition of “fancy’’ or imagination, which 
is God-given, like the gift of prophet and seer, and possessed only by 
those “‘called of God.” Final truth, which God alone is capable of re- 
vealing, is, for Browning, the only goal worth striving toward. Mere 
knowledge, though not rejected in the poem, is partially incapacitated 
because of its restricted use and falls before the potency of divine truth 
as revealed through love. Man, with his limited love and his dependence 
upon mere knowledge or fact, is incapable of seeing or knowing the final 
truth. But, with the assistance of art, which in this poem is the art of 
Browning, mankind may feel the partial or diluted truth which proceeds 
from God. In their search for fact all the characters of the poem, includ- 
ing the Pope, missed the one agent which might have revealed the final 
truth. Because they were still relying upon knowledge, looking for facts, 
they were unable to feel truth. 

Browning profoundly believed that mankind could find in the poets 
inspiration and illumination leading to beauty and truth. He considered 
poetry an art expressing mankind’s deepest convictions concerning the 
most important interests of life. In poetry the mind not only sees truth 
but feels it. It is not when Browning argues or presents facts that he 
proves, but when he sees as a poet sees, and conveys his vision to the 
reader through a poetic medium. In poetry the fact itself is comparatively 
unimportant, since there is hardly any fact so insignificant that it does 
not grow poetic under the intensity of emotion. 

The Ring and the Book is an artistic creation, not, as has been asserted, 
because it is “authentic history, poetic in form and spirit but as truthful 
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as any encyclopedia,” but because Browning created it as other poems 
are created. He thought that in transforming “dead truth” (fanciless 
fact) into “live truth” (fanciful fact) he was revealing the “inmost 
glint” of the facts of his source. His “fancy” did not need to search for 
hidden truth, because it had received a revelation of truth from the 
source. His “fancy” was capable of “‘lifting to very heaven.” From that 
transcendent point of vantage, he was capable of feeling truths no “‘mor- 
tal ever in entirety saw.” Mere “patient study and clear insight” could 
never have rewarded Browning with a “capture of those shrouded veri- 
ties.” For him a God-given divination “lighted his eye, and let him have 
his way with the characters of the Book.” He recognized no verities 
within the mere book; they were within the heart, his own and the hearts 
of his readers. Browning was therefore justified in using the figure of 
the gold and alloy. The experience of the poet was the alloy which, added 
to the crude fact, made The Ring and the Book one of the supreme studies 
of human nature in the literature of the world. 


BuTLeR UNIVERSITY 
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THE SPANISH SUFFIX -UDO 
By ANNE WUEST 


N Classical Latin a small number of past participles had the ending 

-utus, e. g., argutus (arguo), locutus (loguor), secutus (sequor), solutus 
(solvo), volutus (volvo). In Vulgar Latin there is a proliferation of the 
-utus form, encroaching not only on -itus, but also on -atus.'! This verb 
form, so fecund in other parts of Romance territory, was common in 
Old Spanish but disappeared soon after the thirteenth century.? The 
modern Spanish suffix -udo is an adjectival form which seems to spring 
rather from -utus forms which were already adjectives in Classical Latin, 
e.g., canutus, cornutus, nasutus. Meyer-Liibke says that -utus ‘“‘jouit... 
en roman d’une vogue extraordinaire,” that “‘il indique trés souvent .. . 
non la possession en général, mais une propriété extraordinaire, qui 
frappe: masutus ne signifie pas simplement ‘pourvu d’un nez,’ mais 
‘pourvu d’un grand nez’ etc.” 

The purpose of this study is to determine how wide-spread -udo ad- 
jectives are in Spanish today and what connotation they have. The Dic- 
tionary of the Academy‘ gives 137 adjectives with the suffix -udo. Of 
these dientudo is given as a variation of dentudo, haldudo of faldudo, 
osudo of huesudo, molletudo of mofletudo, veludo of velludo, zamborrotudo 
of zamborotudo. Tredentudo is given as an old form of tridente. Narizudo 
is given as familiar Mexican of narigudo, and nasudo is also given as a vari- 
ation of narigudo. The -udo of testarudo is a suffix; testa+rudo would have 
given a Spanish rr. In the adjectives agudo<acutus (and its compounds 
peliagudo, puntiagudo, reagudo, sobreagudo) and menudo<minutus, the 
-udo does not seem to be considered a suffiix. Other adjectives, such as 
hirsuto <hirsutus, have retained the Latin ¢, where normal development 
would give d. There are also nouns formed from Latin past participles 
in -ulus, e. g.. embudo <imbutus, p.p. of imbuo. Other Spanish nouns have 
been formed from Spanish adjectives in -udo, e. g., velludo, zancudo. In 
all of these the idea of a suffix is lost. This leaves 129 basic forms: 


aludo barrigudo bocudo 
ancudo bezudo cabelludo 
barbudo bigotudo cabezudo 


1W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des Langues Romanes, 3 vols. (Paris: H. Welter, 1890), 
m1, 409; C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1907), 
§ 42 (2). 

* Friedrich Diez, Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen, 3 vols. (Bonn: Eduard Weber, 
1871), u, 179-180; Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Manual elemental de gramdtica historica es- 
paola (Madrid: Victoriano Sudrez, 1905), § 121 (2). 

3 Meyer-Liibke, 11, 565-566. 

* Décima sexta edicién (1939). 
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referring t@ character or persanalilty. Cachusudo, calmude, caprichide, 
cancieusuda, corajuda, hemuda, Pucieneuds, pachoituds, sands, talentidse 
josuda veter Hol ta physical Characteristics uF ajjpwataice, bul to qualilics 
af mind ar lempeciaiicit Alsi figurative father thai plysival ate lewuds 
(*G. en Chile”), linajudo, weclindo, moarrocaiuds, wavajude (°° Mes’) 
pingoroluds, rebalinda, sésudse, lestarude. (HW ihe 129 Acadeiiy Di tiniarsy 
-wdo adjectives, then, all bul twenty, of more thai Mve-siatlis, desi tile 
primarily physical qualities ai ajijecaraie 

The dictionary of Daria Rubio® gives the fullawing Aimericanisins in 
-wde which were not given hy the Acadeniy Dictionary: berrinchude 
Caleahude, Canfidhebds, Hidedacolude, merhuds, Palabiade, Wonmpudo 


Lisandia Regas ia” 


lists aS Aiicriaiisiis Cogoludye, chuscude, plaludy, 
all Meaning Ti ho af iiMuciitial As ACH lihisiiis he ives dgullade 
hachichude, balsude, caldude, calesnwds, canilluds, coludo, copeldy, chu 
luda, espinuds, fundilluds, lochude, wWacdnuds, Manude, MougoHnde, Mme 
rruda, pelaiuda, guiscuds, repailuda, swertde, ionwdo. Li ihe section on 
“Estancia y Calipantia™” Segovia adds clitude wi Vitwde, aiid poriude 

it is Hot UAL We reach Cuervo’ thal we had comment oi the conne 
tatien af the -wde suffix. He Says, Viene a Cueiilo adyertif que esta ie 
Siieatia -wde Wiplica tusquedad, gruseria, y da a los vorablus ui purte 
vulgar que los hace tomar generaliiciite en Mala parle: Giese la dil 
Fencia entice barhade y barbuds, caprichasoe y caprichudy, vjetuse y vjerude, 
ete.’ Cuervo then mentions buluds, Ggalludu, (oleludo, Confidneudo, pla 
fede, Fejude as being used ii Anieriia. Juaii W. Selva® goes farther thai 
Cuerva: Es éste el sufija de las palabias Ghoti ciias, pudfia aiiutai nume 
fase lista de voces gruscias € iideceiiles, jreiu ie abstengs de ells, joi ue 
eerteria peligiu, este estudio filologicea, de Coiivertivse eh tratado ae 
pornografia~ 

Dictionaries are useful ta establish what words are accepted it a lai 
fuage aid what they generally mean, bul connotation Cai be established 
anly by use it a Contest. This study will he limited toa the written lai 
Hage as found it Siktcen Widely-fead Harfalive pruse Works published 


Singe 1875, eight trom Rpein and eight from Aniefica.” Ht is dificult in 


§ La Anasgusts dei leigiaje bu li Americ 6s panuia, 2 yuis. (Meésien: author, 1925) 

* Dicssonariv de Argeutinisiivs, N tilugisiivs y Burbudiomwus (Dusius Aises: linpsenta Oe 
Cani hermanos, 1911) 

‘Rune josé Cuerva, A putaciones Crilicas sutwe ef Lenguaje Daogetdtie (Bugis 
PAitenial “bi Gratiew,” 1939), pp G24, § D601 

* Crestmiente del hata (Mucins Aises A latte Netites, 1925), py. 16-77 

* Spain: heniie Meres Gaidos, Giavia (Madrid. leriads., Pave y Cla, 1908); fuel Made 
Perede, Setiless (Maand: Viude ¢ hijos de Matuei felin, 1894); Mintle Mardy Needs 
Las Paavs de Uling (Madrid: Adminisiza: iG, #. Aj) Viveite Blase Wheties, La badiden 


(Valencia t Rempere y Cla, [1898r] Matti Gel Valle line 184i, Jutidld dé piitiaveda 


(Madrid lmprenta helénive, 1917), Sunula de estie (Madnd livgeetita Mivalere yea, 
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cachazudo felpudo panudo 
cachetudo flemudo panzudo 
calchudo, forcejudo papudo 
caldudo forzudo patilludo 
calmudo °* frontudo patudo (fam) 
campanudo ganchudo peludo 
canudo (ant) garrudo pellejudo 
capilludo gestudo (fam) penachudo 
capotudo grenchudo pencudo 
caprichudo grefiudo personudo 
carnudo guedejudo pescozudo 
carrilludo hebrudo picudo 
cascarudo hocicudo pimpolludo 
cascudo hojudo pingorotudo (fam) 
catingudo huesudo planudo 
cebo!ludo jetudo quijarudo 
cejudo juanetudo rabudo 
cefudo lanudo racimudo 
cerdudo lengudo raspudo 
cernejudo letrudo (ant) rebolludo 
cervigudo linajudo repolludo 
cogotudo lomudo rodilludo 
colmilludo macanudo safiudo 
concienzudo mantudo sesudo 
conchudo melenudo talentudo 
copetudo membrudo talludo 
copudo meolludo testarudo 
corajudo mofletudo tetuda 
cornudo mofudo topetudo 
corpudo morrocotudo (fam) tozudo 
cortezudo morrudo tripudo 
costilludo (fam) nalgudo tronchudo 
cotudo narigudo vedijudo 
crestudo navajudo velludo 
cuartilludo nervudo ventrudo 
dentudo ojerudo vueludo 
escamudo orejudo zamborotudo 
espaldudo pacienzudo zancudo 
fachudo pachorrudo (fam) zapatudo 
faldudo pantorrilludo zoquetudo 








Following the definitions of these adjectives as given in the Dictionary 
of the Academy, we find that the large majority of them refer to physical 
characteristics, a few to plants, but mostly to parts of the body, animal 
or human, characterized by size, protrusion, or conspicuousness. Cabe- 
sudo, cervigudo, cogotudo, colmilludo, conchudo, copeludo, cortezudo, mo- 
rrudo, picudo have, in addition to the physical sense, a figurative meaning 


es 
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referring to character or personality. Cachazudo, calmudo, caprichudo, 
concienzudo, corajudo, flemudo, pacienzudo, pachorrudo, sanudo, talentudo, 
tozudo refer not to physical characteristics or appearance, but to qualities 
of mind or temperament. Also figurative rather than physical are letrudo 
(“O. en Chile”), linajudo, meolludo, morrocotudo, navajudo (‘‘Mex.”), 
pingorotudo, rebolludo, sesudo, testarudo. Of the 129 Academy Dictionary 
-udo adjectives, then, all but twenty, or more than five-sixths, describe 
primarily physical qualities or appearance. 

The dictionary of Dario Rubio gives the following Americanisms in 
-udo which were not given by the Academy Dictionary: berrinchudo, 
calzonudo, confianzudo, mazacotudo, mechudo, palabrudo, trompudo. 
Lisandro Segovia® lists as Americanisms cogotudo, chascudo, platudo, 
all meaning rich or influential. As Argentinisms he gives agalludo, 
bochichudo, bolsudo, caldudo, calzonudo, canilludo, coludo, copetudo, cha- 
ludo, espinudo, fundilludo, lechudo, macanudo, manudo, mongonudo, mo- 
rrudo, pelotudo, quiscudo, repolluda, suertudo, tonudo. In the section on 
“Estancia y campafia” Segovia adds clinudo or crinudo, and porrudo. 

It is not until we reach Cuervo’ that we find comment on the conno- 
tation of the -udo suffix. He says, ‘“Viene a cuento advertir que esta de- 
sinencia -udo implica tosquedad, groseria, y da a los vocablos un porte 
vulgar que los hace tomar generalmente en mala parte: nétese la dife- 
rencia entre barbado y barbudo, caprichoso y caprichudo, ojeroso y ojerudo, 
etc.” Cuervo then mentions cotudo, agalludo, coletudo, confianzudo, pla- 
tudo, rejudo as being used in America. Juan B. Selva® goes farther than 
Cuervo: “Es éste el sufijo de las palabras obscenas; podria anotar nume- 
rosa lista de voces groseras e indecentes; pero me abstengo de ello, porque 
correria peligro, este estudio filolégico, de convertirse en tratado de 
pornografia.” 

Dictionaries are useful to establish what words are accepted in a lan- 
guage and what they generally mean, but connotation can be established 
only by use in a context. This study will be limited to the written lan- 
guage as found in sixteen widely-read narrative prose works published 
since 1875, eight from Spain and eight from America.® It is difficult in 


5 La Anarquta del lenguaje en la América es paola, 2 vols. (México: author, 1925). 

8 Diccionario de Argentinismos, Neologismos y Barbarismos (Buenos Aires: Imprenta de 
Coni hermanos, 1911). 

7 Rufino José Cuervo, Apuntaciones Criticas sobre el Lenguaje Bogotano (Bogota: 
Editorial “E] Grdfico,” 1939), p. 624, § 861. 

8 Crecimiento del habla (Buenos Aires: A. Garcia Santos, 1925), pp. 76-77. 

* Spain: Benito Pérez Galdés, Gloria (Madrid: Perlado, Péez y Cia, 1908); José M. de 
Pereda, Sotilesa (Madrid: Viuda € hijos de Manuel Tello, 1894); Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
Los Pazos de Ulloa (Madrid: Ad-ninistraci6n, n. d.); Vicente Blasco Ibdfiez, La barraca 
(Valencia: F. Sempere y Cfa, [1898?]); Ramén del Valle Inclan, Sonata de primavera 
(Madrid: Imprenta helénica, 1917), Sonata de estio (Madrid: Imprenta Rivadeneyra, 
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making such a selection to avoid texts in which the author’s style would 
unduly influence vocabulary. However, by including a variety of recog- 
nized masterpieces we should have a fairly representative cross-section of 
written Spanish in the contemporary period. Since the works are all well- 
known, we shall indicate the person or thing to which the adjective 
refers. An asterisk marks those not to be found in the Academy Diction- 


ary. 


Gloria: 

safiudo Cantabrico I, 5 (11) 
campanuda la voz de Rafael 1, 53 (4) 
sesudos hombres ,. $4420) 
testarudo Don Silvestre 1, 124 (6) 
forzudos marineros 1, 127 (12) 
ventrudas cestas 1, 263 (24-25) 
barrigudo tonel I, 263 (26) 
calduda sopa de arroz 1, 265 (12) 
mofletudo rostro del reloj tu, 24 (21) 
picuda nariz de Don Juan Amariilo mm, 33 (2) 
*martilludas manos del criado de Daniel m1, 83 (19) 
velludo pecho del mendigo tr, 95 (14) 
forzudo criado de Daniel ul, 177 (22) 
safiudo aspecto de los judfos de la pro- 

cesién 11, 238 (23) 
cefiudo cielo 11, 360 (5) 

Sotileza: 

morrudo Muergo 13 (3) 
*chaparrudo Tfo Mocején 53 (4) 
lanudos perros 69 (29) 
velludas manos de Pedro Colindres 130 (3) 
velluda mano de los marineros 131 (21) 
velludas manazas de los capitanes 134 (14) 








1928), Sonata de otoio (Madrid: Imprenta helénica, 1918), Sonata de invierno (Madrid: 
Imprenta cervantina, 1924); Pfo Baroja, Aurora roja (Madrid: Rafael Caro Raggio, n. 
d.); Ricardo Le6n, Casta de hidalgos (Madrid: Renacimiento, n. d.); Ramén Pérez de Ayala, 
Belarmino y A polonio (Madrid: Renacimiento, 1924). 

America: Manuel Galvez, La maestra normal (Buenos Aires: Agencia de librerfa y pu- 
blicaciones, 1925); Eduardo Barrios, E} hermano asno (Madrid: Calpe, 1926); Pedro Prado, 
Un juez rural (Santiago, Chile: Nascimento, 1924); José F tasio Rivera, La vordgine 
(Nueva York: Editorial Andes, 1928); Ricardo Giiiraldes, Don Segundo Sombra (Buenos 
Aires: Espasa-Calpe Argentina, 1937); R6émulo Gallegos, Dofia Barbara (New York: 
Crofts, 1942); Mariano Latorre, Chilenos del mar (Santiago de Chile: Imprenta universi- 
taria, 1929); Ramén del Valle Incl4n, Tirano Banderas (Madrid: Imprenta Rivadeneyra, 
1927). 

Works in each of the two groups are given in chronological order. Tirano Banderas is 
given as American because it is a tour de force in the use of American Spanish. 











huesudos 
peluda 
lanudo 
peludo 
*flecuda 
forzudo 
forzudo 
forzudo 
forzudo 
grehudo 
*tesonuda 
repolluda 
barbudos 
forzudo 
sesudo 


peludo 
tozuda 
bigotuda 
ventrudas 
barbudo 
melenudo 
nervudos 
sesudos 
cefiudo 
tozuda 
linajuda 
carrilluda 
cefiudo 
velludos 
*tenazuda 
cefiuda 
picudos 
peluda 
huesudo 


La barraca: 


huesudo 
cefuda 
forzudo 


cehudos 
mofletudos 
testarudo 
cefiuda 


hombros de Luisa 

camisa de Muergo 

atavio de Muergo 

elastico de Muergo 

manteleta de la madre de Luisa 


marinero 
Andrés 
Muergo 
hombre 
Muergo 
Luisa 
Silda 
rostros 
ganapan 
Rejfiales 


Los Pazos de Ulloa: 


rocin 


frente de Sabel 


guisandera 
ollas 
notario 


novio de Carmen 
brazos de Manolita 
amigos del padre de Nucha 


despecho 
mula 
casa 


cabeza de un angelote 


Don Pedro 


zancos de la arafia 
boca del dragén 
huronera (los Pazos) 


Arboles 


cabeza del centinela 


Barbacana 


rocin de Batiste 
cara de los hombres en la taberna 


Batiste 


los de la huerta 


Angeles 


uno en el tribunal 


vega 
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198 (15-16) 
225 (9) 
225 (11) 
229 (5) 
240 (21) 
245 (26) 
271 (1) 
277 (12) 
303 (26) 
305 (3) 
333 (21) 
378 (19) 
407 (26) 
411 (13) 
489 (24) 


5 (4) 

21 (32) 

62 (28) 

64 (11) 

66 (28) 
109 (27) 
124 (20) 
131 (26) 
147 (19) 
152 (27-28) 
173 (9) 

176 (12) 
200 (1-2) 
226 (28) 
229 (25-26) 
230 (23) 
257 (26) 
298 (20) 
301 (30) 


24 (13) 
62 (23) 


82 (25), 100 (13), 274 


(10) 
87 (6) 
88 (1) 
94 (25) 


102 (17), 236 (20), 312 


(11) 
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cachazudo 
panzudo 


i mofletudo 
felpudos 
panzudo 
cefiudo 
testarudo 
cachazudos 
panzudos 
ventruda 
nervudos 
nervudo 
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Batiste 
carnicero 


rostro de Don Joaquin 
sombreros 

Pascualet 

Batiste 

Batiste 

hombres 

cantaros 

faja 

brazos de la gente joven 
brazo de Batiste 


Sonata de primavera: 


barbudos 

linajuda 

cornudo 
Sonata de estio: 


lanudo 


judios de la caretas de cart6n 
la Marquesa de Tescara 
monarca del abismo 


testa del marinero 


Sonata de otofo: (none) 


Sonata de invierno: 


panzuda 
cenudo 


Aurora roja: 


ventrudos 
campanuda 
bigotuda 
barbudo 
peludas 
melenudos 
*pistonuda 
barbudo 
ventrudo 
juanetuda 
barbudo 
cachazudo 
barbudo 


Casta de hidalgos: 


barrigudo 
cefiudo 
concienzudo 


Ee 


cémoda 
Fray Ambrosio 


pisos 

voz del guardia 
buscona 

Prats 

manos de Prats 
tipos raros 

vida 

Salomén 

carcelero 

cara del verdugo 
Kropotkin 

hombre en la tribuna 
hombre de la Puerta del Sol 


Don Pedro de Rojas 
aspecto del palacio 
loor de los claros varones 


do”’ 


113 (19), 206 (11) 
135 (13-14), 139 (11), 
180 (1) 

158 (3) 

168 (21) 

173 (17) 

178 (1) 

195 (6) 

221 (19-20) 

243 (12) 

251 (13) 

251 (19) 

274 (7) 


121 (3) 
129 (9) 
135 (8) 


63 (12) 


52 (6) 
217 (11) 


12 (24) 

23 (17) 

63 (20) 
106 (1) 
106 (6-7) 
148 (5) 
157 (11) 
162 (6) 
177 (25) 
181 (5) 
219 (7-8) 
229 (14) 
255 (16) 


26 (3) 
128 (26) 
142 (19) 














; 
: 
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Belarmino y A polonio: 


panzuda 
talludos 
sesuda 
talluda 
safudo 
juanetudo 
huesudas 
haldudo 
cefiudo 


botella 

individuos 

disertacién de don Amaranto 
doncella 

antojo de la Némesis 

pie 

caras de los criados 
faldamento de Felicita 
Apolonio 


La maestra normal: 


barrigudas 
orejudo 
peludo 
peludo 
*capirotudos 
sesudo 
sesudo 
cachazudo 
*coludo 
ganchuda 
peludos 
*calzonudo 
*coludo 
macanudo 
macanudo 
panzudos 
bigotudo 
copetudas 


El hermano asno: 


panzudos 
velludas 
*filudos 
trompudo 
*filudo 
testarudo 
*filudos 
*filudas 
velludos 


Un juez rural: 


peludas 
huesudas 
panzudo 


columnas 

clinico 

lunar de dofia Crispula 
don Nume 

ojos de don Nume 

don Nume 

Miguel Araujo 

don Molina 

chaqué de Pedro Molina 
nariz de Clemencia Gancedo 
labios de dofia Crispula 
Director 

chaqué de Palmarin 
oporto 

drama 

sillones 

inspector 

personas 


pilares 

piernas del hermano Juan 
huesos de Fray Rufino 
labio de Fray Elias 

canto de la tarima 

asno 

guijarros 

mallas 

pies del capuchino 


cejas de los perros 
ancas del caballo 
caballo 


11 (19) 
13 (19) 
19 (12) 
45 (29) 
65 (25) 
66 (26) 
109 (23) 
252 (10) 
265 (15) 


5 (36) 
16 (14) 
23 (9) 
28 (12) 
28 (14) 
28 (21) 
37 (39) 
49 (3-4) 
89 (21) 
110 (25), 230 (9) 
132 (25) 
163 (26) 
227 (12) 
232 (31) 
258 (33) 
268 (29) 
286 (24) 
304 (34) 


10 (24) 
12 (7) 
32 (29) 
35 (18) 
54 (3) 
89 (2) 

112 (7) 

175 (21) 

189 (25) 


95 (4) 
149 (20) 
162 (21) 
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46 (21) 

51 (20) 
116 (20) 
145 (26) 
163 (18) 
194 (23) 
198 (13) 
240 (9) 
264 (12) 
279 (3) 


14 (21), 17 (22), 253 
(28), 305 (24) 
26 (19) 
26 (19) 
27 (6) 
33 (14) 
44 (21-22) 
54 (14) 
104 (22) 
124 (9), 124 (13), 135 
(22) 
137 (30) 
150 (2) 
151 (25) 
154 (2) 
235 (22), 237 (12) 
241 (24) 
251 (22) 
279 (1) 


36 (6) 
45 (2) 
63 (25) 
80 (4-5) 
89 (17) 
90 (4) 
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La vordgine: 
cefiudo Arturo Cova 
peludo cuero de las sogas 
grefiudo balén (cabeza del muerto) 
peludos anillos de guzanos 
peludo rostro de la indiecita de Mapiripana 
velludo capataz 
*pechudo Sefior Arana 
peludas arafias 
lanudas hojas de bejuco 
panzudos chiquillos 
Don Segundo Sombra: 
copetudos los... 
huesudas coyunturas de don Segundo 
*cuerudas manos de don Segundo 
carnudo pie de don Segundo 
panzuda Tia Asuncién 
forzudo domador 
bigotudas madonas 
corajudo paisanito 
corajudo Dolores 
*pecudas manos de la irlandesa 
bigotudo comisario 
*grasudos rifiones de un corderito 
corajudo pingo 
*perudo panz6n 
*suertudo resero 
*platudo viejo 
cefiudo Antenor 
Dofia Barbara: 
*canilludo zambo 
*cotizudo toro 
grefiuda Marisela 
ventrudos hombres en la pulperia 
cefiuda Dofia Barbara 
grefiudo Juan Primito 
cefiudo Santos 


Chilenos del mar: 


huesudas 


lanudos 
*confianzuda 


manos de Cabinza 
perros 
gesticulaci6n de Huefunil 


188 (29) 


15 (12), 39 (11) 
20 (2) 
36 (12) 


me | 
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bigotuda patrona de la casa de pensién 67 (2) 

panzudos parlamentarios 72 (19) 
grefiuda cabeza del le6n del carbé6n 76 (28) 
huesudas espaldas de las gringos 109 (19) 
ventrudo contador del barco 132 (26) 
ventrudo yanqui 134 (26) 
campanuda __ vos de Ibarra 185 (19) 
*cerdudo lomo de un chancho 209 (27) 
panzudos alcatraces 214 (30) 


Tirano Banderas: 


grefiudo roto 23 (3-4), 24 (7) 
panzudos gachupines 25 (18-19) 
juanetudos pies de los gachupines 26 (25) 
campanuda voz del gachupin 29 (21) 
*coletudo chino 47 (6) 
grefiuda plebe 107 (17) 
membrudo Domiciano de la G4ndara 110 (12) 
tozuda jeta de Melquiades 165 (6) 
sesudo dictamen del sobrino del honrado 
gachupin 183 (2-3) 

grefiudo indio 199 (12) 
grefiudo indio 276 (10) 
panzudo fdolo 305 (5) 
tripudo Ministro de la Graciosa Majestad 

Britdnica 307 (23) 
*lipuda sonrisa de Tu-Lag-Thi 335 (23) 
patilludo Don Polaco 342 (7) 
peludo bodrio 351 (3) 


In these sixteen works -udo adjectives occur 197 times: 105 in the eight 
works from Spain, ninety-two in those from America. Since with no 
larger number of works examined, the predilection of one author for a 
certain -udo adjective (for example, Barrio’s filudo) could have undue 
weight, it might be better to give the number of times -udo adjectives 
occur once in each work. This total is 145: seventy-seven for Spain, 
sixty-eight for America. There are sixty-six adjectives used. Of these, 
twenty-three, or about one-third, are not to be found in the Academy 
Dictionary. Of the twenty-three new ones, six occur in Spain, seventeen 
in America, or about one to three. Of the six in Spanish works, three 
occur in Sotileza; only four of the eight authors studied use new -udo ad- 
jectives. New ones occur in seven of the eight American works, in all but 
Un juez rural. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these figures are, first, that new 
-udo adjectives are being formed at a rapid rate (twenty-three new ones 
to forty-three accepted ones), and, second, that there is a much greater 
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tendency to form new -udo adjectives in America than in Spain. The 
latter conclusion is substantiated by the fact that of the seventeen new 
-udo adjectives in the American works,-nine, or about half, do not appear 
in Rubio, Segovia, or Cuervo. 

Noteworthy is the comparatively large number of -udo adjectives in 
the works from Argentina. In Don Segundo Sombra there are seventeen, 
of which six are not in the Academy Dictionary. Giiiraldes uses in this 
work typical gaucho language, in which it would be natural to find words 
with a suffix which is used most frequently concerning the physical. How- 
ever, there are eighteen in La maestra normal, of which three are new. 
So it would seem that not only among the gauchos, but also generally 
in Argentina, the use of -udo adjectives is prevalent. 

The problem of connotation is more complicated. Of the 197 occur- 
rences, 150, or about three-fourths, give physical descriptions; forty- 
seven give traits of character or are used figuratively. In the despecho 
cenudo of Los Pazos de Ulloa, the loor concienzudo of Casta de hidalgos, the 
disertacién sesuda and the antojo satiudo of Belarmino y A polonio, and 
the dictamen sesudo of Tirano Banderas a human attribute is applied 
to an abstract quality. Connotation leads immediately to subjective 
judgments. However, it seems likely that anyone familiar with the char- 
acters and incidents of the various works would agree to some conclusions 
concerning tone and implication. Although the sense of the grotesque 
dominates, certain adjectives seem to be becoming purely descriptive. 
As such might be cited the manteleta flecuda of Sotileza, the cdntaros 
panzudos of La barraca, the cémoda panzuda of Sonata de invierno, the 
voz campanuda of Aurora roja, the columnas barrigudas of La maestra 
normal, the canto filudo, the guijarros filudos, and the mallas filudas of 
El hermano asno, the cejas peludas de los perros of Un juez rural, and the 
perros lanudos of Chilenos del mar. Ceudo seems quite generally to be 
merely descriptive. Disapproval is consistent only in Tirano Banderas, 
where the author is being very self-conscious of his language. On the other 
hand, there are instances of approval: the sesudo of Gloria, Sotileza, and 
Los Pazos de Ulloa, the forzudo of Gloria, Sotileza, and Don Segundo 
Sombra, the repolludo of Sotileza, and especially the macanudo of La 
maestra normal and the corajudo of Don Segundo Sombra. 

There seems to be a tendency to use -udo adjectives to create atmos- 
phere or give a certain tone. Note that in Los Pazos de Ulloa Nucha is 
frightened by the spider, ‘‘un monstruoso vientre columpiado en ocho 
velludos zancos.”’ And that night, in Julian’s dream, we find “un dragén 
que parecfa arafia, en cuya fenazuda boca hundia la lanza con denuedo.” 
In the same dream, we see los Pazos de Ulloa: “la gran huronera de piedra 
se le present6 imponente, cefiuda y terrible, con aspecto de prisién.” 
Throughout La vordgine -udo adjectives are used to add to the atmos- 
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phere of a nightmare of the whole novel: the head of the dead man “‘cual 
grenudo balén,” the “gruesos guzanos de anillos peludos,” the face of the 
indiecita of Mapiripana, “‘peludo como el de un mono orangutdn,”’ the 
“arafias peludas,” the “andariego bejuco de hojas /anudas.”’ 

Another tendency seems to be the use of -udo adjectives for satirical 
characterization: the “picuda nariz’”’ of Don Juan Amarillo in Gloria, 
the tozudo of Los Pazos de Ulloa applied both to Sabel and to the mule 
which Primitivo brings for Nucha to ride, the “panzudo carnicero”’ 
mentioned three times in La barraca, the ‘‘tipos raros, melenudos’’ at a 
manifestation of anarchists in Paris in Aurora roja, don Nume in La 
maestra normal, “feo y peludo,” with “ojos capirotudos y lagafiosos,”’ who 
“pasaba por hombre sesudo y muy prudente,” and, in Tirano Banderas, 
the “ministro de la Gracioso Majestad Britanica, pequefo y tripudo” 
and “la asidtica y lipuda sonrisa de Tu-Lag-Thi.” 

Still another effect produced by use of -udo adjectives is quiet humor 
or irony. At the banquet in Gloria there are ‘“‘cestas ventrudas,”’ “un ba- 
rrigudo tonel,” and “‘sopa de arroz calduda.” In Los Pazos de Ulloa,‘ No 
se conocia en todo el contorno, ni acaso en toda la provincia, casa in- 
fanzona mas linajuda ni mas vieja” than the Pazos de Limioso, where, 
among the pictures on the wall, there is ‘una cabeza carrilluda de un 
angelote.” In Belarmino y A polonio, ‘“‘Aquella casita cencefia y largui- 
rucha, con ventanas pobladas de macetas y pdjaros, ¢qué ha de ser sino 
la morada de una doncella ¢alluda?’’ And, also in Belarmino y A polonio, 
Felicita is “una vieja monjita, que se advierte que es esquelética, a pesar 
del haldudo faldamento.” Finally, in Chilenos del mar, there are “‘gringos 
de paso lento, de huesudas espaldas.” There is “este yanqui ventrudo”’ 
who “‘atravesé el umbral y se dejé caer confianzudamente en el sofa del 
camarote.” And ‘‘Graves, decorativos pescaban los alcatraces, seme- 
jantes a panzudos burgueses del mar.’ The use of -udo adjectives to 
evoke horror, satirical character or humor is a stylistic possibility stem- 
ming from the primitive feeling of grotesqueness connected with the 
suffix. 

From the material examined, both dictionaries and literary works, the 
conclusions can be drawn that the -udo suffix is alive and active in 
present-day Spanish, with new -udo adjectives being formed and with 
existing forms extending their territory from the purely physical to a 
variety of figurative meanings. This activity is greater in America than 
in Spain. For connotation, the pejorative sense seems to predominate, 
with an emphasis on physical grotesqueness. However, many are merely 
descriptive, and certain uses indicate enthusiastic approval. Finally, 
authors find -udo adjectives extremely useful to establish atmosphere or 
indicate character. 
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LORIS—DIE FRUHEN ESSAYS DES 
JUNGEN HOFMANNSTHAL 


Von HitpeE D. Coun 


N den Jahren 1891-97 veréffentlichte Hofmannsthal in Wiener Zei- 

tungen und Zeitschriften eine Reine von Essays iiber die Literatur, 
die Kunst, und das Theater seiner Zeit. Erst 1930, ein Jahr nach dem 
Tode des Dichters, erschienen diese Aufsitze gesammelt unter dem Titel 
Loris, dem Pseudonym des jungen Hofmannsthal.'! Die meisten von 
ihnen beschiftigen sich mit einzelnen Persénlichkeiten—Barres, Amiel, 
Pater, Swinburne, Ibsen, Bahr, Stefan George, Eleonora Duse—aber es 
sind auch solche darunter, die allgemeine Probleme zum Thema haben, 
wie der Vortrag iiber Poesie und Leben, order der Bericht iiber die 
Mozartfeier in Salzburg. 

Da diese kritischen Bemiihungen und persénlichen Bekenntnisse zeit- 
lich mit dem dichterischen Werk Hofmannsthals etwa bis zum Kleinen 
Welttheater zusammenfallen, scheint es mir erlaubt, ja nétig, sie fiir das 
Verstaindnis der Dichtungen und der dichterischen Absichten Hofmanns- 
thals heranzuziehen. In ahnlicher Weise hat schon Hermann Bahr 1894 
die Prosa des jungen Kritikers fiir eine Bewertung seiner Dichtung ver- 
wendet. In seinem Essay “‘Loris,”’ beschreibt er seine erste geistige und 
die bald darauf folgende persénliche Begegnung mit Hofmannsthal.? 
Bahrs Zeugnis hat in den Gesamtdarstellungen der neueren Literatur 
keine Beachtung gefunden. Die Reaktion und das Urteil des klugen, in- 
stinktsicheren Zeitgenossen sind aber so wertvoll und, wie mir scheint, 
so wichtig, da® ich sie kurz analysieren will, ehe ich mich den Hofmanns- 
thalschen Aufsitzen selbst zuwende.® 

Bahr spiirte sogleich, daf der jenige, der die Kritik seines Dramas 
Die Mutter geschrieben hatte, nicht einer der iiblichen Rezensenten sei. 
Denn hier manifestierte sich etwas Neues, hier bekannte sich jemand 
zum Leben, zum Erlebnis aus erster Hand; hier wurden die Schlagworte 


1 Loris. Die Prosa des jungen Hofmannsthal (Berlin, 1930). Der Band enthalt auSer den 
kritischen Aufsitzen auch ein halbes Dutzend kurzer Prosadichtungen aus demselben 
Jahrzehnt. 

? Hermann Bahr, Studien zur Kritik der Moderne (Frankfurt a.M., 1894), S. 122 ff. 

5 Ein anderer, wenig beachteter Kritiker, der den jungen Hofmannsthal schon friih 
richtig beurteilte, ist Josef Hofmiller in Zeitgenossen (Miinchen, 1910), S. 243 ff. Leider 
sind die Ergebnisse der Spezialforschung den Literaturgeschichten der letzten zwanzig 
Jahre nicht eigentlich zugute gekommen. In ihnen tritt Hofmannsthal immer noch als der 
lebensmiide, willensschwache Aesthet auf, der “von Natur das Ideal der Dekadenz er- 
fiillte” (Eloesser, Die deutsche Literatur (Berlin, 1931], 11, 480). Von den neueren Gesamt- 
darstellungen weicht nur die von Victor Lange, Modern German Literature 1870-1940 
(Ithaca, 1945), erfreulicherweise von dem iiblichen Klischee ab. 
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literarischer Schulen und Moden ausdriicklich verworfen als kiinstliche 
Notbehelfe des Dilettantismus in der Kunst, wie im Leben. Loris wollte 
dem Leben auf den Grund kommen, und die Kunst war ihm nicht ein 
asthetisch reizvoller Zeitvertreib, sondern die dienende und treibende 
Kraft; sie war ihm Wind und Segel auf seiner Fahrt ins Leben. ‘‘Leben” 
aber war dem jungen Kritiker nicht ein Mosaik aus dem Zusammenhang 
geléster Einzelheiten, sondern eine unlésbare Einheit, wie sie ‘‘den typi- 
schen Erlebnissen funkelnd und triefend von Wirklichkeit” innenwohnt.‘ 
Hier wurde Kunst nicht vom Geschmack oder von der Stimmung her 
beurteilt; hier horchte einer auf das Erlebnis im Kiinstler und priifte es 
auf seine Echtheit, auf seine direkte Beziehung zum Leben. 

In seiner Analyse hebt Bahr vor allem drei Momente hervor, die nicht 
nur das dichterische, sondern auch das kritische Friihwerk Hofmanns- 
thals charakterisieren. Erstens die klassische Harmonie des jungen Dich- 
ters: “In ihm ist alles zu heiterer Einheit wirksam ausgeséhnt. Das mutet 
so klassisch, geradezu hellenisch an, daf} er in der Weise der Alten neu 
ist, als ein miiheloser Kénner ohne jeden Rest unbezwungener Ritsel, 
der quilt.’”® Zweitens das moralische Anliegen in allen seinen Auferun- 
gen, das bewufte Streben nach einer echten Existenz, im Gegensatz zu 
dem oben angedeuteten dilettantischen Leben; das innige Bemiihen um 
eine Erziehung zum Leben im Goetheschen Sinne. Bahr schreibt—und 
der folgende Satz stammt aus einem anderen Aufsatz desselben Bandes— 


Bei uns [in Deutschland] ist Loris der Einzige, der immer von moralischen Fragen 
handelt. Er sucht die Stellung des Menschen zur Welt, sucht Sinn und Bedeutung 
der Dinge, sucht GewiSheit fiir den Gang des Lebens. Er will Erweckung und 
Erbauung. Er hat das Wilhelm-Meisterliche.® 


Und drittens die geistige Verwandtschaft des iiber Nacht beriihmt ge- 
wordenen jungen Wieners mit dem, was Nietzsche sich ertriumt hatte. 
“Sein Geist schwitzt nicht. Er hat das Fréhliche, das Leichte, das Tan- 
zerische, von dem die Sehnsucht Nietzsches triumte.’”” 

‘Es ist merkwiirdig, da® dieses Urteil Bahrs iiber Loris in den Darstel- 
lungen der neueren deutschen Literatur nicht nur keine Beachtung ge- 
funden hat,® sondern da man im Gegenteil den jungen Hofmannsthal 
immer wieder mit Bahr und den anderen Wiener Dichtern zusammen 
genannt und sein Werk aus einer angeblich wesentlichen Verwandtschaft 


* Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Briefe 1890-1901 (Berlin, 1935), No. 53. 

5 Hermann Bahr, a.a.O., S. 128. 6 Jbid., S. 87. 7 Ibid., S. 128. 

® Nur bei Oskar Walzel, Deutsche Dichtung von Gottsched bis zur Gegenwart (Potsdam 
1930), 1, 221, und Paul Wiegler, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (Berlin, 1930), 1, 728, 
wird auf Bahrs Essay angespielt, wobei aber auch wieder nur von Bahrs innerer Verwandt- 
schaft mit Hofmannsthal, nicht aber von dem entschiedenen Anderssein, das Bahr selbst 
empfand, gesprochen wird. 
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mit ihnen hat erklaren wollen. Freilich gibt es Berithrungspunkte inner- 
halb dieser Gruppe, die sich schon ihrer Herkunft nach in vieler Bezieh- 
ung verbunden fiihlte.* Aber die Betonung des Gemeinsamen, das tat- 
sichlich von geringer Bedeutung ist im Vergleich zu den sehr viel schwerer 
wiegenden Verschiedenheiten, hat zu einer literarhistorischen Halb- oder 
MiSdeutung Hofmannsthals gefiihrt. 

Bahr selbst beriihrt bereits einen der tieferen Griinde dieses Irrtums. 

Er bemerkt, da® der moralische Charakter fast aller der AuSerungen 
Hofmannsthals leichter erkennbar gewesen wire, waren sie als Aphoris- 
men erschienen. 
Was als Feuilleton gemeint ist, klingt wie ein griechischer Chor. Aber an den 
Versen merkt man gleich den kritischen Philosophen: sie sind mit . . . moral- 
ischen Fragen und atemlosen Zweifeln der Bildung dngstlich beladen, daf man 
ihnen lieber die freiere Gelassenheit ungebundener Aphorismen wiinschene 
michte.!¢ 


Die Dichtung dieses Jiinglings widersprach tatsachlich allen Schulbei- 
spielen der Literatur. In ihrer vielfaltigen Schénheit und scheinbar miihe- 
losen Vollendung der Form bot sie sich als so endgiiltig dar, daf} sich ihr 
innerster Kern nicht ohne weiteres erfassen lieS. In Wahrheit aber ist sie 
ihrem Wesen nach gar nichts Endgiiltiges, sondern ein schrittweises, von 
gréfiter Verantwortung beschwertes Sich-Hervortasten ins Leben. Wenn 
man die erstaunliche Friihreife Hofmannsthals nicht nur als ein Uner- 
klariches bewundern, sondern als etwas menschlich Grofartiges erfassen 
will, so sollte man sich mehr mit dem Gehalt seiner Themen als mit der 
glanzvollen Schénheit seiner Form beschiftigen, wie das bisher weitgeh- 


end geschehen ist." 
Fate man das dichterische Werk meist viel zu biographisch auf—die 


® In den Briefen an Bahr, Beer-Hofmann, Schnitzler und Salten spielen persénliche Mit- 
teilungen eine ebenso grofe Rolle wie die gemeinsamen literarischen Interessen. Mir 
scheint, daf die persénlichen Beziehungen zur dsterreichischen Aristokratie fiir Hofmanns- 
thal wichtiger und dauernder waren. Vgl. dazu Walter Perl, Das lyrische Jugendwerk Hugo 
von Hofmannsthals (Berlin, 1936), S. 15. 

10 Hermann Bahr, a.a.O., S. 85. 

Die wichtigsten Einzeluntersuchungen jiingeren Datums, die sich auf die fritheren 
Dichtungen beziehen, sind die Arbeiten von Ernst Feise, “Philosophische Motive im Werk 
des jungen Hofmannsthal,”’ Monatshefte, xxxvu (1945), 31 ff., und von Richard Alewyn, 
“Hofmannsthals Tor und Tod,” Monatshefte, xxxv1 (1944), 409 ff. In ihnen wird zum 
ersten Mal mit Beriicksichtigung der Lorisaufsitze auf die Bedeutung Schopenhauers und 
Nietzsches fiir Hofmannsthal hingewiesen. GewifSe Beriihrungspunkte meiner Arbeit mit 
der von Alewyn liegen im Stoff und in einer ahnlichen Beurteilung des Dichters begriindet. 
Der Aufsatz von Friedrich Gundolf, “Loris,” Europdische Revue, v1 (1930), 672 ff., er- 
scheint mir wegen seiner iiberspitzten Formulierungen und befangenen Einstellung zu 
Hofmannsthal fiir meine Zwecke kaum verwendbar. 
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zum Uberdruf zitierte Zeile “Frith gereift, und zart und traurig” ist als 
eine Art Portraitunterschrift katalogisiert worden—so darf und muf die 
Prosa der friihen Essays jedenfalls wértlich genommen werden als kri- 
tisches Urteil des genialen Jiinglings, der sich in diesen Aufsitzen mit 
seiner Zeit und ihrem kiinstlerischen Ausdruck auseinandersetzt. Selbst 
hinter der friihen Dichtung steht die immer wiederkehrende Frage: wie 
stehe ich zu Leben und Welt? Nur erscheint diese Frage, der lyrischen 
Gattung gem4f, langst nicht so durchsichtig wie in dem Lorisbande, in 
dem sie ganz deutlich, ganz unmittelbar gestellt und beantwortet wird. 
In diesen Studien untersucht Hofmannsthal die Kunst—und Lebens- 
anschauung seiner Zeitgenossen nach einem nur ihm eigenen Mafistabe, 
denn er betrachtet ihre Werke in erster Linie vom Standpunkt seiner ei- 
genen Bejahung des Lebens in allen seinen Erscheinungen. Damit unter- 
nimmt er etwas, was weit hinausgeht iiber rein asthetisch gemeinte 
Kunstkritik. Er iibt Kritik an der Zeit iiberhaupt. Es ist kein Zufall, daB 
auf den ersten zwei Seiten des Essays iiber Bahr das Wort “Leben,” 
oder dessen Ableitungen und Zusammensetzungen, zwélfmal vorkommt. 
Es ist gleichsam sein Stichwort und sein Ausgangspunkt fiir das, was er 
als Kritiker der Kiinste erstrebt. 

Diese Betrachtungsweise ist nicht den damals modernen Ansichten 
oder Kunsttendenzen entnommen.” Sie hat sich, wie mir scheint, soweit 
sie iiberhaupt ableitbar ist, an der Gedankenwelt Goethes gebildet, und 
sie hat Anregung und Bestiatigung gefunden in der revolutioniren Um- 
wertung, die Nietzsche zwanzig Jahre friiher in Bezug auf das geschicht- 
liche Denken volizogen hatte. 

In all den friihen Essays untersucht Loris die zeitgenéssische Kunst 
immer wieder auf die Echtheit des Erlebens hin, das den Werken gewisser- 
mafien als Rohstoff zugrunde liegt. Das anempfundene Erlebnis ist fiir 
ihn ein dilettantisches, ja ein krankhaftes in den gleichen Sinne, in dem 
Romantik fiir Loris ““Krankheit der reinen Kunst” ist (S. 188). Das 
Erlebnis, das nur anempfunden ist, ohne wirklich erlebt zu sein, hat auch 
in der Kunst keine Daseinsberechtigung. Diesen Punkt hatte Loris be- 
reits in seinem Urteil iiber Bahrs Drama allgemein giiltig formuliert: 
“Man kann sich kein Milieu erschaffen, wie man sich keine Heimat ma- 
chen kann; man kann keine fremden, angefiihlten Empfindungen kiinst- 


12 Obwohl Loris in dem Essay iiber Bahr von den “unanfechtbaren Forderungen natural- 
istischer Kunsttheorie” (S. 190) spricht, hat sein Bekenntnis zum Leben nichts mit Natu- 
ralismus zu tun. In dem Aufsatz iiber Stefan George heifit es: “Es ist ein Hauptmerkmal 
der schlechten Biicher unserer Zeit, daG sie gar keine Entfernung vom Leben haben: eine 
lacherliche korybantenhafte Hingabe an das Vorderste, Augenblickliche hat sie diktiert. 
Zuchtlosigkeit ist ihr Antrieb, freudlose Anmafung ihr merkwiirdiges Kennzeichen” 
(S. 250). 
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lerisch gestalten” (S. 189). Schon der Siebzehnjihrige also leitet eine 
asthetische Forderung aus einer ethischen ab. Sein Urteil beruht auf der 
Unterscheidung zwischen dem lebendig Echten und dem kiinstlich Ab- 
geleiteten. Seine Zustimmung oder Ablehnung, im ethischen und Asthe- 
tischen Sinne, ist bestimmt von der inneren Wahrheit des Kunstwerks. 
In dem Essay iiber die Mozartfeier in Salzburg, 1891—ein paar Mo- 
nate nach dem Aufsatz iiber Bahr—macht Loris seinen Standpunk tnoch 
einmal klar: 
Ein Zuriick zu Mozart ist ebenso unmdglich wie zu den Griechen; uns férdert 
heute nur Lebendiges, werdend wie wir, ringend, stammelnd, wechselnd wie wir. 
Gewordenes kénnen wir nicht verstehen: nur den Willen, auch einmal etwas 
Vollendetes zu werden, kann es uns verleihen. 


Und er schlieSt den Essay mit einem Wort aus der Bibel, das bezeichnend 
ist fiir die geistige Haltung des gesamten Bandes: “Ein jedes Licht 
leuchtet seine Zeit; gedenket des erloschenen und ziindet ein neues an 
und wandelt” (S. 224-225). 

Hofmannsthals ehrlich niichterne Einstellung zur historischen Ver- 

gangenheit und die daraus folgende Kritik an seiner Zeit und ihrer epi- 
gonenhaften Imitation des Historischen, seine Kritik an dem nur Ab- 
geleiteten also, ist zweifellos von Nietzsches Unzeitgemissen Betrach- 
tungen angeregt. Besonders die Schrift Uber den Nutzen und Nachteil der 
Historie fiir das Leben muf fiir das kritische Urteil des jungen Hofmanns- 
thal wichtig gewesen sein. Diese Schrift, deren Titel bereits ihre Haupt- 
tendenz andeutet, scheint iiberall in den Lorisaufsitzen widerzuhallen. 
Ja, das geistigseelische Motiv des jungen Kritikers kann nicht besser 
charakterisiert werden als mit den Worten, die Nietzsche der Jugend 
zuruft: 
Dadurch, daf ihr vorwirts seht, ein grofes Ziel euch steckt, bandigt ihr zugleich 
jenen tippigen analytischen Trieb, der euch jetzt die Gegenwart verwiistet und 
alle Ruhe, alles friedfertige Wachsen unméglich macht... Formt in euch in 
Bild, dem die Zukunft entsprechen soll, und vergeSt den Aberglauben, Epigonen 
zu sein. Fragt nicht bei der Geschichte an, da sie euch das Wie, das Womit 
zeige . .. wagt es an euch selbst zu glauben. .. .¥ 


Die innere Ubereinstimmung dieser Ermutigung Nietzsches mit dem 
oben angefiihrten Zitat aus dem Essay iiber die Mozartfeier bedarf 
kaum eines weiteren Kommentars. Auch aus den Briefen der Friihzeit 
spricht Hofmannsthals Bekenntnis zum Leben und seine Warnung vor 
einer Uberfiitterung mit Bildung. Den Freund Felix Baron von Oppen- 
heimer, der ihn um Lektiire bittet, belehrt er ganz im Sinne dieser 
Bildungsskepsis: “Bourget und eine Menge anderer sind flach und fast 


13 Nietzsche, Gesammelte Werke (Leipzig, 1895), 1, 338. 
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verlogen. Summe: Goethe lesen ist gescheiter, Tolstoi interessanter, und 
gar nichts gesiinder.’’ 

Ein andermal beschaftigen ihn die literarischen Produkte seiner Wie- 
ner Freunde. Er sieht, wie sich diese begabten Kiinstler in psycholo- 
gischen Spitzfindigkeiten verlieren und darin stecken bleiben, weil ihre 
Bemiihungen nichts mit dem zu tun haben, was sie wirklich erleben. 
An Felix Salten schreibt er: 

Es wire iiberhaupt ein Gliick, wenn unsere Prosa und Poesie von dem Abenteuer 
der Untreue wegkime; wir erleben doch eigentlich noch eine Menge anderes 
als dieses Menuett mit Cora, Bianca, Arlette und Mutza . . . wir sehen doch eine 
Menge anderer Dinge und sehen sie anders als andere. Wir erleben bei drei Seiten 
Nietzsche viel mehr als bei allen Abenteuern unseres Lebens, Episoden und 
Agonien . . . warum verschweigen wir das alles so sorgfaltig in unseren Biichern?™® 


Die Briefe, die wihrend der militirischen Ubungen unter den einfachsten 
Lebensbedingungen auf dem Lande geschrieben wurden, geben einen 
Eindruck davon, wie der junge Dichter diese Art des Lebens als eine 
wohltuende Unterbrechung der Wiener Lebensweise empfand, und sie 
erlauben zugleich einen Einblick in den Prozess seiner Selbstbesinnung 
im Sinne Nietzsches (wir denken bei unserem Thema immer an den 
Nietzsche der Unzeitgemdssen Betrachtungen). 

Dieser Prozess der Befreiung von einer allzu michtig gewordenen 
Vormundschaft der Bildung ist nicht vergleichbar mit der sentimentalen 
Sehnsucht des Grofstidters nach lindlichen Idyllen—die dsterreichi- 
schen Garnisonen waren alles andere als idyllisch. Er ist auch nicht zu 
verwechseln mit der noch bis vor kurzem hochoffiziellen deutschen Mode, 
aus prahlerischer Geistesfeindschaft mit dem Ideal von Kuhstillen und 
harter Landarbeit zu liebaugeln. Nein, bei dem Dichter, der seine Mili- 
tirpflicht keineswegs immer fréhlich abdiente, handelte es sich einfach 
darum, der aiu®erlich auferlegten neuen Lebensweise einen Sinn abzuge- 
winnen. Und nur, weil er ohnehin auf dem Wege war, dem “gesteigerten 
Leben, der raffinierten Empfindung und der potenzierten Sensation” 
(S. 188) mit Skepsis zu begegnen, war ihm diese neue Existenz willkom- 
mener als das “‘schéne Leben.” Hier, wo alle Requisiten des literarischen 
Zirkels wegfielen, fiihrte ihn das geistige Auf-sich-selbst-Gestelltsein 
notwendigerweise zu einer inneren Bestandaufnahme, zu einer kritischen 
Scheidung des kiinstlich Abgeleiteten von dem echt Erlebten. Gerade 
darin nimlich liegt die Anziehungskraft der Lorisessays, wie auch der 
gleichzeitigen Briefe, da diese Dokumente den jungen Kritiker selbst 


“4 Briefe, No. 59. Cf. Nietzsche, a.a.O., S. 418: “Ich ergétze mich an der Vorstellung, da8 
die Menschen bald einmal das Lesen satt bekommen werden .. . ” 
8 Ibid., No. 30. 
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auf dem Wege zu seinem ersehnten Ziele zeigen. Denn, so ernst es ihm 
ist mit der Bejahung einer weder herauf—noch herabgestimmten Wirk- 
lichkeit, so ist sie ihm doch noch nicht in jedem Augenblick sicherer 
Besitz. Gerade weil er die romantisierenden oder pathetischen Stimmun- 
gen seiner Generation aus eigener Erfahrung kennt, kann und darf er 
sie verwerfen und ersetzen durch das Ideal seiner Lebensauffassung, das 
er sich und der Welt in immer leuchtenderen Farben entgegenhialt. Aus 
diesem Streben heraus schreijbt er in seinem Freiwilligenjahr, 1895: 
“Ich glaube: das schéne Leben verarmt einen. Wenn man immer so 
leben kénnte, wie man will, wiirde man alle Kraft verlieren ... Ich 
komme so zu mir zuriick, wie einer, der fortwihrend Theater gespielt 
hat.’"6 Und ein andermal: 


... in der Einsamkeit denkt man ruhig und richtig und dhnlich dem, wie man 
in vielen Jahren denken wird. Das Leben, das wir in Wien fiihren, ist nicht gut. 
Wenigstens sollte es unterbrochen werden, auch hie und da durch sehr unschein- 
bare Reisen, durch den Aufenthalt in kleinen unschénen Stadten und am Land. 
Wir leben in geistiger Beziehung wie die Kokotten, die nur franzésischen Salat 
und Gefrorenes essen. . .!” 


Und schlieBlich: “Ich habe ein ungeheures Bestreben, mich der Gegen- 
wart zu bemiichtigen ... ’?8 

In dem Essay iiber Bahr spricht Loris, wie wir sahen, von dem Dilet- 
tantismus gegeniiber dem wirklichen Leben; er stellt fest, da der dilet- 
tantisch lebende Kiinstler auch nichts schaffen kann, das sich aus eigener 
Kraft in der Realitat des Lebens und iiber sie hinaus zu behaupten ver- 
mag. Dieser Anspruch, den der Kritiker Loris an das Kunstwerk stellt, 
findet in den Aufsitzen iiber d’Annunzio seinen starksten Ausdruck. Ein 
Kiinstler von d’Annunzios Rang hat zwar durch das Betrachten unver- 
gleichlicher Kunstwerke und durch ein Stilisieren der Natur eine Er- 
hégung und Bezauberung seines Daseins erfahren und hat kraft seiner 
Phantasie und seiner Freune an der Schénheit der Sprache merkwiirdige 
Biicher geschrieben—aber das Letzte, Héchste, das aus einem Kunst- 
werk eine Offenbarung macht, fehlt ihnen.’® Woran liegt das? 

Die Beantwortung dieser Frage list in Loris eine so leidenschaftliche 

persénliche Teilnahme aus, dai wir hier einen Langeren Ausschnitt 
seines Aufsatzes folgen lassen: 
Thn [d’Annunzio] haben die Worte, mit denen wir die Lust und Schmerzen des 
Lebens nennen, erbeben gemacht, friiher und starker als das Leben selber.. . 
Es ist, wie wenn einer das Trinken von Wasser nicht am gemeinen Laufbrunnen 
gelernt hatte, sondern am Niirnberger Tugendbrunnen, wo es aus den Briisten 
von ehernen Nymphen springt und Milch von Halbgéttinnen bedeutet. 


16 Ibid., No. 144. 17 Tbid., No. 147. 18 Tbid., No. 114. 
19 Dieser Satz enthalt Hofmannsthals Formulierungen, ist aber nicht wértliches Zitat. 
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Aber das Leben ist doch da. Es ist durch sein bloBes oppressives unentrinn- 
bares Dasein unendlich merkwiirdiger als alles kiinstliche [sic] und unendlich 
kraftiger, und zwingt. Es hat eine fiirchterliche betéubende Fiille und eine... 
demoralisierende Ode. Mit diesen zwei Keulen schlagt es abwechselnd auf die 
Képfe derer, die ihm nicht dienen. Die aber von Kiinstlichem zuerst herkommen, 
dienen ihm eben nicht. Uber denen hangt das Leben drohend wie die Sturm- 
wolke, und wie geingstigte Schafe laufen sie hin und her. [S. 100] 


Bei diesen Worten dringt sich der Gedanke an Hofmannsthals eigene 
friihe Dichtung auf. Man fragt sich unwillkiirlich, ob diese Satze nicht 
auch auf seine Gestalten, Andrea, die Tizianschiiler und Claudio, zutref- 
fen, und man empfindet eine gewife Verlegenheit, wenn Loris, der 
Kritiker, eine so wesentliche Schwiche riigt, die er, so scheint es, mit dem 
Geriigten teilt. Oder ist es etwa doch fraglich, ob diese Kritik sich auf 
seine eigene Dichtung anwenden lat? Eine nahere Priifung dieser Frage 
la8t uns méglicherweise den Dichter und Kritiker besser verstehen. 

GewifS erfahren Hofmannsthals Gestalten beim Betrachten unver- 
gleichlicher Kunstwerke und einer (mitunter) stilisierten Natur eine 
Verzauberung ihres Daseins; gewif hangt das Leben drohend iiber ihnen, 
allen, und wie veraingstete Tiere laufen sie hin und her, wenn sich die 
Sturmwolke iiber ihnen entlidt. Im Falle Claudios und der Tizianschiiler 
geschieht das beim Ejntritt des Todes, durch den sie iiberhaupt erst das 
Leben zu sehen vermégen, im Falle Andreas bei der Entdeckung von 
Arlettens Untreue. Aber—und hier endet schon die vermeintliche Uber- 
einstimmung mit d’Annunzio—der Dichter laft uns so wenig wie der 
Kritiker im Unklaren dariiber, da die Fiille des Lebens betaubend und 
die Ode demoralisierend ist nur fiir diejenigen, “deren Lebens- und 
Weltgefiihl sich nicht am Leben und an der Welt entziindet haben, son- 
dern an kiinstlichen Dingen” (S. 98). Denn, wie der Kritiker ausruft: 
“Aber das Leben ist doch da,” so stellt der Dichter den passiv geing- 
steten Gestalten die taitig Handelnden, Schaffenden, die ‘‘Gliicklichen”’ 
gegeniiber.”° 

Einer von diesen ist der friihere Parteifreund Andrea’s, Marsilio, ein 
“Stiick lebendiger Vergangenheit”;* ein anderer ist der von Andrea 
fortgeschickte Architekt, der ihn lehrte,”’ wie sehr man frevelt, wenn 


20 “Tie Gliicklichen” ist der Untertitel des Kleinen W elitheaters, 1897. Dieses Dramolett 
bildet, wie mir scheint, eine neue Stufe innerhalb des Jugendwerkes. Hofmannsthal, der 
diese Dichtung besonders liebte, nennt sie “eine lyrische dialogisierte Kleinigkeit, die Ei- 
genart ohne Manier und innere Fiille ohne Dunkelheit, das sind zwei Dinge, die ich immer 
suche, wieder etwas mehr haben wird als meine friiheren Sachen” (Briefe, No. 170). 

21 Marsilio erinnert Andrea an die Zeit, da sie Plane machten zu spateren Taten. Mar- 
silio: “Andrea, hast Du ganz der Zeit vergessen, da wir so viel, so Grofes uns vermessen . . .? 
Wir schworen uns, ein neu Geschlecht zu griinden.” Andrea: “Ich bin gescheitert an den 
alten Siinden.”’ Gesammelte W erke (1934), 1, 105. 
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man Totes nahrt/und der Gewohnheit Trieb miSnennet Ziel.’ In der 
Idylle ist es der Schmied, der ganz und gar nur dem Leben dient,” 
und in Tor und Tod sind es Claudios Getreue, die Mutter, die Geliebte, 
und der Freund, denen er, der Halt- und Treulose, nichts zu sein ver- 
mochte. Am deutlichsten wird der Gegensatz in dem aktiv lebenden 
Freund, der geradezu von Claudios “giftiger Nahe” spricht—und was 
heifSt das anderes als eine dem Leben verderbliche Nihe?—und der die 
demoralisierende Ode um den “Ewigspielenden” mit realistischen Bei- 
spielen beschwért: 

Den trigt die Sanfte, jenem driickt die Schulter 

Thr Schnitzwerk wund; der lat den Hund im Garten 

Durch Reifen springen, jener wartet ihn! 


Es unterliegt also keinem Zweifel, da die Kritik an den schattenhaften 
Gestalten d’Annunzios nichts anderes ist als das prosaische, gewisser- 
mafen lautverstirkte Echo gewisser Stimmen aus dem dichterischen 
Werk. Wie stark er selbst die Blutsverwandtschaft zwischen dem Dichter 
und dem Kritiker, diese ja im Grunde selbstverstindliche Identitat 
ihrer Ziele und Forderungen empfand, das zeigen die vier Schlufzeilen 
seines Gedichtes “Psyche,” die er dem dritten Essay iiber d’Annunzio 
einfiigt.* Da®& er diesen Kunstgriff gerade hier und nirgends sonst in 
den Essays anwendet, scheint mir wiederum zu beweisen, wie sehr ihn 
damals vor allen anderen Fragen diese eine beschiftigte, ob ein durch 
kiinstliche Dinge bezaubertes Dasein vereinbar sei mit dem Im-Leben- 
stehen—oder, wie wir es vorher nannten, die Unterscheidung zwischen 
dem abgeleiteten und dem urspriinglichen Erlebnis. 

Der dritte d’Annunzio-Essay, 1896, drei Jahre nach dem Tor und 
Tod,” sagt in Prosa, was dort in lyrischer Form gesagt war. So entspricht 


2 Tbid., S. 114. 

*% “Der Schmied fiillt seinen Kreis in bewuSter Tat mit Spuren seiner Arbeit”—Ernst 
Feise, a.a.0., S. 34. Der junge Kritiker bedauert und tadelt den Mangel an Berufsfreude 
unter den Kiinstlern seiner Zeit folgendermafen: “Wir nehmen uns in Gedanken so viel vor 
der iibrigen Menschheit voraus . . . Es gibt nichts Enervierenderes als MiiGiggang und das 
Saugen an den eigenen Pfoten” (Briefe, No. 83). 

* “Und Psyche, meine Seele, sah mich an / Mit bésem Blick und hartem Mund, und 
sprach :/ Dann muf ich sterben, wenn duso nichts weift / Vonallen Dingen, die das Leben 
will” —Nachlese der Gedichte (Berlin, 1934), S. 16. 

% Die beiden ersten Essays tiber d’Annunzio sind 1893 und 1894 geschrieben. Zwischen 
Oktober 1894 und September 1895 liegt das Freiwilligenjahr. Am Anfang des dritten Essays 
spricht Loris selbst iiber die Bedeutung dieser Zeitspanne: “Ich habe inzwischen in den 
mannigfaltigsten Erfahrungen eines Jahres eine komplexe, wortlose Lehre empfangen, 
welche sich auf das Sittliche in jener Sache bezieht.” Mit “jener Sache” ist das “‘Starre 
und Kiinstliche” in d’Annunzios Weltanschauung gemeint. In den Briefen No. 93, 99, 106, 
129 stehen Satze, deren Unmittelbarkeit den Prozef& des inneren Reifwerdens deutlich 
vermittelt. 
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dem Todesurteil, das der Dichter seinem Claudio fillte, die asthetische 
Verurteilung der Biicher d’Annunzios, bis auf den Roman Le Vergine 
delle Rocche. Dabei unterschitzt Loris iibrigens das Ausmaf} und die 
kulturhistorische Bedeutung der von d’Annunzio vertretenen europii- 
schen Geistesrichtung in keiner Weise, sondren sieht in ihr “ein unge- 
heures Phinomen, iiber das man nicht hinwegkommen wird, wenn man 
einmal versuchen wird, die allgemeine sittliche und dsthetische Ge- 
schichte dieser gegenwirtigen Zeit zu machen” (S. 103). Daf und warum 
er aber d’Annunzios Roman von der Siinde wider das Leben freispricht, 
das ist sehr bezeichnend fiir den Hofmannsthal der friihen Essays sowohl 
als fiir den spiteren Dichter. Es wird sich nimlich zeigen, daf in dem 
positiven Urteil iiber den Roman bereits die Stichworte enthalten sind, 
die Hofmannsthals spitere Dichtung charakterisieren. Der Held in 
diesem Roman sucht das Tun, wahrend die friiheren Gestalten nur die 
“fieberhafte Anbetung der Schénheit” erstrebten. Er liebt nicht, wie 
Narzissus, sich selbst, sondern den, der erst geboren werden soll. Er 
wiinscht, einen Sohn zu haben. “‘Im Leben eines Menschen aber stellt 
dieser Wunsch, wenn er zu einer solchen eigensinnigen Leidenschaft 
anwichst, das innigste Bediirfnis dar, sich mit dem Dasein zu verkniipf- 
en” (S. 108). Darin liegt fiir Loris der groBe Umschwung. Nun, meint 
er, kann d’Annunzio, den er bisher zwar fiir einen auSerordentlichen 
Kiinstler gehalten hat, ein groBer Dichter werden. “Er, der alles in den 
Abgrund geworfen hatte und nichts fiir wahr geachtet hatte als das 
Fallen der Atome durch den leeren Raum, faingt an, den Michten, die 
binden, gerecht zu werden” (S. 111). Was der Kritiker Loris hier voll 
guter Zuversicht als Interpretation des italienischen Romans und, 
dariiber hinaus, als eigenes Bekenntnis sich vom Herzen schreibt, das 
hat Claudio im Angesicht des Todes erkannt. 

Und wie die Romanfabel von dem jungen Adeligen, der ausgeht, 
seinem ungeborenen Sohn eine Mutter zu suchen, in Hofmannsthals 
reifster Dichtung, der Frau ohne Schatten, wieder auftauchen wird, so 
stellen die iibrigen Grundgedanken dieses Essays gewissermafien die 
Tore dar, durch die die Gestalten seiner ersten gréfieren Dramen ans 
Licht treten werden: Alkestis und Elekitra—‘ins Leben kommt der 
Mensch dadurch, daf er etwas tut”; Der Abenteurer und die Sdngerin, 
Ariadne, spiter Das Grobe Welitheater und bis zu einem gewifien Grade 
Der Schwierige—‘“die Kraft zu leben ist ein Mysterium”’ (S. 105). 

Wir kommen nun zu einer zweiten kritischen Erkenntnis der Lorrisauf- 
sitze, die freilich aufs engste mit der ersten zusammenhingt. Sie bezieht 
sich auf Stoff und Form der zeitgenéssischen Literatur. In demselben 


% “Ich werde Menschen auf dem Wege finden, / Nicht langer stumm im Nehmen und im 
Geben, / Gebunden werden—ja!—und kriftig binden.” 
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Mage, in dem es den Kiinstlern am urspriinglichen Erlebnis fehlt, ist ihre 
Kunst nach Hofmannsthals Meinung beschattet von einem Ubermaf 
an Bildung und historischem Wissen. Ursache und Wirkung sind dabei 
schwer zu unterscheiden. Waren die kiinstlerischen Krafte so schwach, 
da® sie der Anlehnung an den historischen Hintergrund bedurften, oder 
hat die bewuft gepflegte Beziehung zwischen Kunst und geschichtlicher 
Tradition die kiinstlerischen Talente gelahmt? 

Es ist jedenfalls nicht erstaunlich, daS diese Literatur, die einer 
isthetischen Betrachtungsweise entstammt—der erste dieser Richtung 
war charakteristischerweise ein Kritiker, John Ruskin—meist von 
kiinstlerischen Stoffen handelt, die sich in entsprechendem Stil darstellen 
lassen. Wenn Loris beim Vergleich der Rémischen Elegien d’Annunzios 
mit denen Goethes sagt: “Auch in den Rémischen Elegien des Italieners 
wandeln die Grazien. Aber der Dichter hat sie erst in das Atelier des 
Tizian geschickt, sich umzukleiden” (S. 94), so ist damit sein Mifbe- 
hagen gegeniiber der gesamten Richtung ausgedriickt. 

Den Werken dieser Gruppe haftet eine gewife Kunstbediirftigkeit 

an. Das Mittel oder Material der Isolierung vom “brutalen Leben,” 
deren sie in ihrem Mangel an Stabilitat bedarf, ist die bewunderte und 
reproduzierte Kunst vergangener Epochen. In den Essays iiber Swin- 
burne und Pater hat Hofmannsthal dieses Verhiltnis zur Kunst be- 
schrieben, nicht als ihr blindlings folgender Jiinger, sondern als ihrkritisch 
urteilender Betrachter. Dem unbestrittenen Kénnen stellt er die un- 
gebildete Kraft der Natur gegeniiber, dem “souverinen Stilgefiihl”’ die 
Einfachheit ‘‘naiver” Kuntsformen: 
Diese Kiinstler gehen nicht von der Natur zur Kunst, sondern umgekehrt. Sie 
haben 6fter Wachskerzen gesehen, die sich in einem venezianischen Glas spiegeln, 
als Sterne in einem stillen See [S.144]... Dieser ganze grofe und kiinstliche 
Apparat schlagt die Stimmung an, wie in der naiven Ballade der heulende Wind, 
wenn der Mord geschieht, und das Bliihen der kleinen Blumen, wenn Liebe 
redet. Nur daf Jeder den heulenden Wind kennt und die Wiesenblumen, und 
nicht jeder den Zauber unbeholfener Anmut, der von den gemalten Legenden des 
Fra Angelico ausgeht . . . [S.148] 


Wer gegeniiber einer so raffiniert reizvollen Kunst solche Urteile aus- 
spricht, ist kein Asthet.2? GewiG, er lift diese kostbaren Blatter nicht 


27 Hermann Bahr, Bildung (Leipzig, 1901), S. 90 ff.: “Man kann ja jetzt alle Tage ir- 
gendwo lesen, bald als Lob, bald als Tadel, da Hofmannsthal ein Dichter des art pour 
art sei. Das ist wohl das Diimmste, was man ihm nachsagen kann. Will man ihn schon 
durchaus in ein ‘Kastl’ stecken, so wiirde er eher zu den Moralisten gehéren. Ich kenne 
kaum einen Vers von ihm, der nicht eine moralische Frage, eine moralische Sorge aus- 
sprechen wiirde. Fast immer sind es die tiefsten Probleme der Bildung, die er suchend, stau- 
nend, klagend beriihrt.” Cf. Geneviéve Bianquis, La Poésie Autrichienne de Hofmannsthal 
G Rilke (Paris, 1926), SS. 98, 127. 
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ohne Genuf durch seine Hinde gleiten, aber er empfindet zugleich: es 
sind die Seiten eines vornehmen Kunstkataloges, nicht wirklich zeitlos 
lebendige Kunst. “Das ist Asthetismus...im allgemeinen ein iiber- 
nahrtes und iiberwachsenes Element unserer Kultur und gefahrlich wie 
Opium” (S. 153). Uberwachsen und iiberndhrt womit? Mit Bildung und 
Wissen, mit Uberlieferung und Geschichte. 

Hofmannsthal, dessen Grunderlebnis der Allverbundenheit ja in allen 
seinen Dichtungen mitschwingt, war keineswegs ein ahistorischer Mensch 
und Kistler; das Ankniipfen an die Tradition der europiischen Meister 
war ihm von Anfang an bewuft und notwendig: “Wir sind von vielfilti- 
ger Vergangenheit nicht loszudenken. Aber freilich ebensowenig in eine 
bestimmte Vergangenheit hineinzudenken” (S. 256). Doch wehrt er 
sich gegen die Manie fanatischer Sammler und Antiquare, gegen das 
historische Kostiim als prahlerisches Produkt literarischer Fein- 
schmecker gegen dieses Bildungsparfiim, gegen den geliehenen Atem, der 
den vergangenen Dingen ein unheimliches Eigenleben eingefléSt hat 
mit dem Erfolg, daf sie als “lebendige Leichen, beseelte Besen den un- 
gliicklichen Zauberlehrling dieses feinfiihligen, eklektischen Jahrhun- 
derts umflattern” (S. 85).?* Die geschichtliche Tradition wird dem jungen 
Hofmannsthal zur Last, von der er sich in diesen Aufsitzen sowohl wie 
in den friihesten Gedichten wieder und wieder befreit mit einer so un- 
willigen Geste, wie einer, der sich die Fliegen abwehrt. 

Fiir diese Haltung ist wiederum Nietzsches Schrift Vom Nutzen und 
Nachteil der Historie fiir das Leben bedeutsam gewesen. Loris hatte frei- 
lich den ‘“‘Samen der Urteilskraft,” wie es bei Nietzsche heift, in sich wie 
die Sehkraft seines Auges. Sein Geschmack, seine kiinstlerischen Ab- 
sichten waren nicht abhingig von Nietzsche. Und doch ist es wichtig zu 
sagen, daf} Hofmannsthals kritische Beitrige aus den neunziger Jahren 
dieselben Schwichen im Gebiete der Kunst aufdeckten, wie es Nietzsches 
Schrift zwanzig Jahre vorher fiir die historische Betrachtungsweise getan 
hatte. Nicht Hofmannsthals Abhingigkeit von Nietzsche sondern der 
ihnen beiden eigene Instinkt fiir das, was es not tat zu sagen, riickt die 
Anfange ihres geistigen Schaffens in innere Nachbarschaft. Nietszche 
wollte, da der Historiker die Vergangenheit in kritischer Weise im 
Dienste des Lebens betrachte. ‘““Er muf die Kraft haben und von Zeit 
zu Zeit anwenden, eine Vergangenheit zu zerbrechen und aufzulésen, 


*8 Auch in dem Punkte des historischen Kostiims meistert der junge Dichter nicht von 
Anfang an, was ihm als kiinstlerisches Ideal vorschwebt. Er beriihrt dieses Problem in 
Briefe, No. 29. Wie glinzend der spaitere Hofmannsthai gerade diese Schwierigkeit léste, 
beweist die Darstellung des theresianischen Wien im Rosenkavalier und die Verdichtung 
der Stadt Venedig im Drama, Lustspiel und Roman. 
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um leben zu kénnen.’’® Eben das aber hat Hofmannsthal auf seine Art 
und fiir seinen Bereich getan. 

Das Gedicht, dem als Motto die Nietzscheworte vorangehen: ‘“‘Kénn- 
ten wir die Historie loswerden,” ist das Ergebnis einer solchen Befreiung 
gegeniiber dem geistigen Erbe, das als ‘““Gedankenspuk” empfunden 
wird. Den Toten dreier Jahrtausende, dem Bacchanal von Gespenstern 
méchte er mit dieser allen erdenklichen Bildungsstaub aufwirbelnden 
Hymne den Zutritt zu seinem Innern unméglich machen: 


Von andern ersonnen, von andern gezeugt, 
Fremde Parasiten, 

Anempfunden, 

Krank, vergiftet. 


Oe 


Was wir reden, ist heisrer Widerhall 
Thres gellenden Chors.*° 


In Prosa wiederholt er diesen Akt der Loslésung von einer belastenden 
Tradition bei den verschiedensten Anlassen mit immer gleicher Nach- 
driicklichkeit. “Wir haben aus den Toten unsere Abgétter gemacht, 
wir haben ihnen unser bestes Blut in die Adern geleitet, bei uns ist nichts 
zuriickgeblieben als frierendes Leben, schale, éde Wirklichkeit, fliigel- 
lahme Entsagung” (S. 85). Der Gebrauch des “wir” an dieser Stelle ist 
gewi® kein zufalliger, denn Hofmannsthals eigene Dichtung ist ja durch- 
aus nicht frei von jener Kunstbediirftigkeit. Er erklart sich den er- 
lesenen Prunk dieses historisierenden Stiles aus der Sehnsucht nach der 
kiinstlichen Schénheit der Triume. ‘“‘Wie andere Generationen sich in 
den Urwald hinaus, ins goldene Zeitalter zuriickgetriumt haben, so 
triumen wir uns auf gemalte Ficher,” vor allem dann, ‘wenn die Ge- 
danken nicht stark genug sind, die Schénheit des Lebens zu finden” 
(S. 96). Die rein historische Haltung gegentiber dem Schépferischen ist 
iiberhaupt Hofmannsthal zuwider. Das zeigt seine Besprechung der 


29 Nietzsche, a.a.O., S. 307. Diese “Nachfolge” war Hofmannsthal, wie mir scheint, nicht 
vollig bewuSt. Eine Bemerkung in Carl J. Burckhardt, Erinnerungen an Hofmannsthal 
(Basel, 1944), S. 28, scheint mir das Entscheidende fiir diesen Vorgang sowohl als fiir 
Hofmannsthals Geistesart im Gegensatz zu der Nietzsches auszusprechen: “In der Tat 
vieles, das Nietzsche aus seiner Welt heraus qualvolle Errungenschaft war, erschien dem 
Osterreicher einfach, und aus einem intakten Erfahrungsgrund heraus hatte er es in Ruhe 
im alltiglichen Bild und wie nebenher duGern kénnen.” Daf Burckhardt hier von dem 
reifen Dichter spricht und das Gesamtbild Nietzsches vor Augen hat, tut nichts zur Sache. 
Der Akzent liegt auf “einfach” und “intakt,” Worte, die an die anfangs zitierten Satze 
von Hermann Bahr erinnern, und die durch zahlreiche Zeugnisse der Freunde des Dichters 
vermehrt werden kénnten. 

% Nachlese, S. 122 ff. 
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Philosophie des Metaphorischen von Alfred Biese.** Obwohl dankbar fiir 
die Arbeit, der allerdings, wie dem Fleife aller deutschen Philologen, 
etwas Damonisch-Hartnickiges anhafte, ist Loris von dem Buch ent- 
tiuscht; denn er hatte sich unter diesem Titel etwas ganz anderes vor- 
gestellt. Und bewegt von der zeitlosen Macht metaphorischer Sprache, 
fiigt er der Besprechung des Buches eine Skizze an, wie er dieses Thema 
behandeln wiirde. Als platonischen Dialog denkt er es sich dargestellt, 
aber die Sprecher diirften auch nicht die jungen Leute des Plato sein, 
denn die seien ja heute nicht mehr wahr. Statt in den kiihlen Saulenhallen 
eines entschwundenen Jahrhunderts miifiten sie auf dem Boden der 
groBen Stadt, etwa im Wiener Volksgarten, spazieren gehen, und was sie 
dann, ergriffen von dem Zauber eines Juniabends, reden wiirden, das 
wire der Ausdruck des Metaphorischen, in dem ihre Seelen zu Hause 
sind. Der so entstandene Dialog ware dann auch eine Philosophie des 
Metaphorischen und, wenn auch keine ordentliche Abhandlung, so doch 
ein Dokument der Lebenden fiir Lebende, ein Spiegel ihres Seins und als 
solcher eine Antwort auf die vielen Fragen der Zeit. Die aber wiinscht 
sich Loris, der Kritiker und Dichter, sehr viel inniger als eine historische 
Belehrung. Denn Bildung—und hierin liegt der Schliissel zu seiner 
Kritik itiberhaupt—ist ihm nichts Geringeres als “fertig zu werden mit 
dem Leben.” Loris besa in vollem Mafe das, was Nietzsche “Bildungs- 
entschlu8, nannte. 

Wir haben versucht, Hofmannsthals kunstkritische Tendenzen auf- 
zuzeigen; sie lagen einmal in seiner strengen Unterscheidung zwischen 
dem kiinstlich Abgeleiteten und dem echt Erlebten; dann in seiner Ab- 
lehnung der geschichtlichen Tradition, wo sie das kiinstlerische Schaffen 
beengt und erstickt. Diese Kunstkritik erwies sich zugleich als eine 
Zeitkritik im weitesten Sinne. Die immer gréfer werdende Klufte zwi- 
schen Kunst und Leben erschien Hofmannsthal als eine beiangstigende 
Bedrohung beider Bereiche. Freilich, nicht als realistische Kleinmalerei 
oder naturalistische Momentaufnahme kann das atmende Leben in 
Kunst transponiert werden. Die geistige Durchdringung von Kunst und 
Leben volizieht sich in einer tieferen Schicht. Nur da sieht Hofmannsthal 
wahre Kunst, wo sie als echter Abglanz des Lebens im Leben steht, dem 
Leben dient und auf das Leben zuriickwirken kann. Auch ist es weder 
die stoffliche Fiille, die die Kunst mit dem Leben verbindet, noch “‘die 


1 Diese Studie, Loris, S. 205 ff., ist wohl die friiheste iiber ein Thema, das den Dichter 
seit seines Lebens beschiftigt hat, und das seine schénste und beriihmteste Formulierung 
zehn Jahre spiter fand in dem, “(Gespriich iiber Gedichte,” Cf., “‘Bildlicher Ausdruck,” 
Loris, S. 258, und Briefe, No. 275. 

® Briefe, No. 91. 
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Hingabe an das Vorderste, Augenblickliche.”” Leben und Kunst sollen so 
aufeinander bezogen sein, wie in der Natur Kern und Schale; das Kunst- 
werk soll so von Leben durchpulst sein, daf es gar nicht véllig von ihm 
zu trennen ist. Dazu aber bedarf der Kiinstler der Zucht, der Herrschaft 
iiber das Leben. 


Es ist das, was unserer Zeit am wenigsten gemaf ist... An wem die Welt mit 
verworrenen Auspizien zerrt, wer sich nicht selbst gehért, der hat keine Gewalt, 
die Worte anders als scheinhaft und gemein zu setzen. Wer liigt, macht schlechte 
Metaphern. [S.254] 


So hofft Loris auf der Suche nach Wahrheit im allgemeinen Sinne und 
durch die Betrachtung der weitverzweigten Probleme seiner Zeit schlief}- 
lich auf den verborgenen Schatz zu stofSen, nach dem er eigentlich 
gribt, auf eine neue, wirkliche Kunst. In einem Brief an Stefan George 
aus dem Jahre 1902 erklirt Hofmannsthal riickblickend: “Ich hatte von 
der Kindheit an ein fieberhaftes Bestreben, dem Geist unserer verwor- 
renen Epoche auf den verschiedensten Wegen, in den verschiedensten 
Verkleidungen beizukommen.’’* Dieser Drang, seine Zeit zu erfassenund 
sie gleichzeitig unmerklich zu belehren, hat ihn seit seines Lebens nicht 
verlassen, und die Reden, Einleitungen und Sammlungen der Spitzeit 
sind Zeugnisse seiner nicht nur beobachtenden, sondern tatig eingreifen- 
den Teilnahme. Wihrend in den spiteren Jahren der analytische Zug der 
Zeitkritik zuriicktritt, ohne sich véllig zu verlieren, bleibt der paidago- 
gisch unterweisende bestehen und erinnert an Goethes Schrifttum. Die 
kulturpolitischen, sammlerischen, ja journalistischen Beitrige Hofmanns- 
thals sind ein Zeichen seines Gefiihls der Verpflichtung des Dichters 
gegeniiber seiner Zeit, einer Verpflichtung, die im bewuften Gegensatz 
steht zu der Auffassung, der Dichter diirfe sich nicht zum Alltdg herablas- 
sen, miiSe sich vielmehr in strenger Entriickung bereithalten fiir die 
Fiihrung der Wenigen, der Auserwihlten. Es war in der Hauptsache 
dieser Gegensatz, der Hofmannsthal von einer staindigen Bindung an den 
Kreis um Stefan George und von einer dauernden Mitarbeit an den 
Blittern fiir die Kunst zurickhielt. 

Die zeitkritischen Auferungen des jungen Schriftstellers offenbaren 
die Seiten seines Geistes, die in seinem lyrischen Friihwerk kaum, dafiir 
aber umso stirker in seinen Briefen hervortreten: seine weltliche Auf- 
geschlossenheit, seine scharfe Beobachtungsgabe und sein sicheres, ja, 
wie wir gleich werden, fast prophetisches Kombinationsvermégen. 

Was in dem vorher erwahnten Brief an George als ‘‘verworren”’ be- 
zeichnet wurde, bezieht sich auf Schwichen des Zeitcharakters, denen 
aihnlich, die der Kritiker an der Kunst zu bemangeln fand. Wie der Kunst, 


33 Briefwechsel zwischen George und Hofmannsthal (Berlin, 1938), S. 154. 
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so fehlte auch der Zeit im ganzen ein sicherer Instinkt, eine Kraft, unter 
den zahllosen Erbstiicken der Vergangenheit auswahlen und verwerfen 
zu kénnen. Obwohl reich an Hoffnungen im einzelnen, war sie doch arm 
an entschlossener Urteilskraft im allgemeinen. 

Bei den folgenden, als typisch ausgewiahlten, zeitkritischen Auferun- 
gen des jungen Hofmannsthal ist beachtenswert, dafi es immer die kon- 
krete Erscheinung, nicht eine abstrakte Forderung oder Maxime ist, die 
den Ausgangspunkt seiner Bemerkungen bildet: 


Wir Menschen mit sehr entwickelten Nerven und geschwichtem Willen... 
wir haben nichts als ein sentimentales Gedichtnis, . . . und die unheimliche Gabe 
der Selbstverdoppelung. Wir schauen unserm Leben zu... Wir haben gleich- 
sam keine Wurzeln im Leben und streichen, hellsichtige und doch tagblinde 
Schatten, zwischen den Kindern des Lebens umher. Wir sind zur Anmut nicht 


gesund genug und allzu arm an innerer Musik .... Ein Mittelpunkt fehlt, es 
fehlt die Form, der Stil.... Erstarrte Formeln stehen bereit, durchs ganze 
Leben trigt uns der Strom des Uberlieferten . . . . Die Leute haben einen tiefen 


Ekel vor den Worten: denn die Worte haben sich vor die Dinge gestellt. Das 
Hoérensagen hat die Welt verschluckt. 


Und schliefilich ganz im Ton der Unzeitgemdssen Betrachtungen: 


Die unendlich komplexen Liigen der Zeit, die dumpfen Liigen der Tradition, die 
Liigen der Amter, die Liigen der einzelnen, die Liigen der Wissenschaften, alles 
das sitzt wie Myriaden tédlicher Fliegen auf unserem armen Leben.™* 


Zum Abschlu& des Themas Zeitkritik méchte ich noch einmal Hofmanns- 
thal selber sprechen lassen. Denn, wenn jetzt noch ein Zweifel dariiber 
bestehen sollte, ob der als Aesthet Verschrieene mit offenen Sinnen 
mitten im Leben stand, so ist der folgende Ausspruch dazu angetan, die- 
sen Zweifel zu beseitigen. Sein Spruch der Vergangenheit wurde in diesem 
Falle tatsichlich zum Orakelspruch, denn mit geradezu prophetischer 
Kombinationsgabe sah und safte er voraus, was 20 und 30 Jahre spiter 
in Mitteleuropa geschehen sollte. In dem Aufsatz uber Barrés spricht er 
iiber die Verwirrung der lebensbejahenden und der lebensverneinenden 
Empfindungen. Die einen leitet er von Goethe, die anderen von Schopen- 
hauer ab. In der Verwirrung der beiden aber sieht er die Wurzel des 
kommenden Ubels. Denn: 

wir Menschen mit sehr entwickelten Nerven und geschwichtem Willen pflegen 
zwischen beiden Empfindingsgruppen nicht streng zu unterscheiden. Sie sind in 


¥% Vgl. “Gespriich,” Gesammelie Werke, 1, 28-29. Dieses Gedicht, das 1898, also nach den 
zitierten Prosastellen fiir Beer-Hofmann geschrieben wurde, ist der gesammelte poetische 
Ausdruck der gedanklichen Motive des Lorisbandes. Die Situation des Gedichts, in dem 
“Der Jiingere” Ma und Lehre schenkt, entspricht der tatsiachlichen. Loris ist erheblich 
jiinger als die in den Essays behandelten Dichter. 
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uns, sie sind der mystische Kern der nationalen, der Volksseelenpolitik, werdende 
Diktatoren und neue Herren rechnen mit ihnen, sie beseelen Altruismus und 
Tierschutz, sie drohen die Kriminalgesetzgebung der Welt durch eine Reform 
der Verantwortlichkeitsfrage zu erschiittern . .. Dostojewski wird von ihnen 
beherrscht. Nitzsche hat sie tiberwunden. Er bekimpft sie. [S.54] 


Die Ubereinstimmung von Hofmannsthals zeitkritischen Gedanken 
mit denen der Unzeitgemissen Betrachtungen ist evident.* Die kultur- 
historische Bedeutung dieser Beziehung scheint mir weit iiber die Ge- 
meinsamkeit einzelner Anschauungen hinauszugehen. Nietzsches Schrift 
klingt aus in die mahnende Erinnerung an das griechische “‘Erkenne dich 
selbst.”” Dies Motto ist nicht nur ein Hauptmotiv der friihen Dichtung 
Hofmannsthals, sondern as erscheint ihm als Ausweg aus einer Kultur 
die nicht mehr aus sich selbst existiert, sondern sich vorwiegend von der 
Nachahmung anderer nahrt. 

“Dies ist ein Gleichnis fiir jeden einzelnen von uns,” heift es bei 
Nietzsche, 


er muf das Chaos in sich organisieren, dadurch, da er sich auf seine echten 
Bediirfnisse zuriickbesinnt. Seine Ehrlichkeit, sein tiichtiger und wahrhaftiger 
Charakter muf sich irgendwann einmal dagegen striuben, daf immer nur 
nachgesprochen, nachgelernt, nachgeahmt werde; er beginnt dann zu begreifen, 
da Kultur noch etwas Andres sein kann als Dekoration des Lebens... So 
entschleiert sich ihm der griechische Begriff der Kultur...als einer neuen 
besseren Physis, ohne Innen und Aufen, ohne Verstellung und Konvention, der 
Kultur als einer Einhelligkeit zwischen Leben, Denken, Scheinen und Wollen. 
So lernt er aus seiner eigenen Erfahrung, daf es die héhre Kraft sittlichen Na- 
tur war, durch die den Griechen der Sieg iiber alle anderen Kulturen gelungen ist, 
und daf jede Vermehrung der Wahrhaftigkeit auch eine vorbereitende Férderung 
der wahren Bildung sein mu8: mag diese Wahrhaftigkeit auch gelegentlich der 
gerade in Achtung stehenden Gebildetheit ernstlich schaden, mag sie selbst 
einer ganzen dekorativen Kultur zum Falle vehelfen kénnen.* 

Stefan George ist bekanntlich der von Nietzsche gewiesenen Richtung 
gefolgt, und es bedarf kaum eines Beweises dafiir, da’ Hofmannsthal in 
George nicht nur den souverinen Kiinstler, sondern auch den geistigen 


% Aufer den im Text angefiihrten Zitaten und Loris, SS. 52, 64, 67, 140, 143 wird Nie- 
tzsche in dieser Epoche nur noch in den Briefen No.7 und No. 261 erwahnt. In No. 261 
berichtet Hofmannsthal, daf d’Annunzio ihm “eine recht schéne Ode auf den Tod Nie- 
tzsches geschickt hat.” 

% Nietzsche, a.a.0., SS. 383-384. AufschluGreich ist in diesem Zusammenhang der 1901 
von Hermann Bahr verdffentlichte Essayband Bildung, cf. Anm. 28. Goethe ist hier das 
Ideal, auf das immer wieder Bezug genommen wird, und zwar Goethe als der Meister seines 
Lebens-Kunstwerkes. Der Titel des Zola-Aufsatzes, “Der Glaube an das Leben,” scheint 
mir charakteristisch fiir den Grundton des Buches. 
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Erneuerer begriifte.*” Die zwei letzten Aufsitze des Lorisbandes spre- 
chen von ihm und bilden so den inneren Abschlu$ und die Ergainzung 
zu der kritischen Analyse des ausgehenden Jahrhunderts. 

Loris’ Kommentar zu Georges Lyrik ist in vielen Punkten ein Gegen- 
stiick zu dem Essay iiber Bahrs Drama, von dem wir eingangs sprachen. 
Dort fand er Paris die “supréme sensation,” hier weht ihm in Georges 
Versen die Ruhe und Kiihle eines tiefen Tempels entgegen; damals ver- 
glich er Bahrs Geist mit einem in tausend blitzende Scherben zerschla- 
genen Spiegel, nun begegnet ihm in George die ‘‘angeborene K6niglichkeit 
eines sich selbst besitzenden Gemiites’”’ (S. 257). Und war d’Annunzios 
Buchtitel Der Triumph des Todes bezeichnend fiir das Gekiinstelte, das 
auch andere Schriften dieses Autors charakterisiert, so sind die Hirten 
und Preisgedichte erfiillt von dem Reiz der Jugend, ja “‘es ist fast keine 
Zeile in dem Buch, die nicht dem Triumph der Jugend gewidmet wire” 
(S. 251). 

Auch das Problem der Bildung, das Verhiltnis des historischen Hinter- 
grundes zur Dichtung ist bei George im Gegensatz zu “‘Meiningerei und 
Bibelotstil” gliicklich gelést. So ist in den Sagen und Sdngen die giebelige 
Stadt, die Kapelle, die bebliimte Au der Miniaturen des deutschen Mit- 
telalters nur eben angedeutet, gerade wie in den Preisgedichten die 
geschmiickten Kriige der Alten erwihnt werden. Und schlieflich ent- 
spricht der Kritik an der verworrenen Zeit in diesen Essays die Bewun- 
derung der Ejinhelligkeit zwischen Leben und Denken, Scheinen und 
Wollen. Bei hinreichender Breite der inneren und auf®eren Erfahrung ist 
hier das Leben doch véllig gebindigt. In diesen Gedichten also findet 
Loris endlich, was er so innig suchte und bisher schmerzlich vermifte: 
den eigenen Ton, das, ‘‘was in der Poesie und mutatis mutandis in allen 
Kiinsten das Einzige ist, worauf es ankommt, und wodurch sich das 
Lebensfihige vom Totgeborenen unterscheidet” (S. 249). 

Um meine Interpretation der Lorisessays und ihre Konsequenzen kurz 
zusammenzufassen: 

In erster Linie natiirlich geben diese Aufsitze ein Bild von dem geisti- 
gen Gesichtskreis des jungen Hofmannsthal, der—wie das zu erwarten 
ist—durchaus nicht auf die Gegenstande der Essaytitel beschrinkt ist. 
Sie enthalten ferner Hofmannsthals Interpretation einer bestimmten 
zeitgenéssischen Kunst, die ihm trotz aller Einwainde seines Nachdenkens 
und ‘Auseinanderlegens” wert war. Und schlieSlich umfassen diese 
Studien Hofmannsthals Kritik an seiner Zeit und an sich selbst. 

87 Daf Hofmannsthal schon damals eine gewifse Reserve zeigt gegeniiber den manirier- 


ten und diktatorischen Gewohnheiten des Kreises um George, geht hervor aus den Briefen, 
No. 43, 69, 84. 
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Diese Selbstkritik macht die Essays zu einer Erginzung des dichteri- 
schen Friihwerks, dessen Motive, wie wir sahen, wiederholt in diesem 
Bande anklingen. Damit wird die friihe kritische Prosa nicht nur zum 
Schliissel des Verstindnisses der friihen Dichtung—die sich gerade von 
diesem kritischen Kommentar her als eine glanzvolle Vorstufe darstellt— 
sondern sie wirft neues Licht auch auf die folgenden Stadien und damit 
auf das Hofmannsthalsche Gesamtwerk.** 

Dariiber hinaus erméglicht das Verstandnis dieser Aufsitze, wie mir 
scheint, die Erklarung eines Phinomens, das die Hofmannsthalforschung 
immer wieder beschiftigt hat. Ich meine die Frage, warum sich der 
Ruhm des Dichters so iiberwiegend auf sein Friihwerk griindet, und wa- 
rum diese friihe Beriihmtheit dem Verstindnis des reifen Mannes eher 
hinderlich als férdernd gewesen ist. Ein Grund dafiir liegt zweifellos in 
dem, was schon Hermann Bahr richtig erkannte. (s.o. S.4), in der be- 
rauschenden Schénheit der Verse, die den tiefen Ernst, das moralische 
Anliegen des Dichters verdeckte, die ihn zum Astheten und rein formalen 
Kiinstler abstempelte und seiner tieferen Wirkung im Wege stand. Und 
doch, wie war das méglich? Der Tasso, zum Beispiel, ist auch von einer 
makellosen Schénheit des Wortes und der Form, und doch ist der ernste 
Gedankengehalt dieses Werkes niemals in dieser Weise iibersehen wor- 
den. Aber wenn eine Epoche Schénheit und Formvollendung nur um 
ihrer selbst willen liebt und bewundert, sagt diese Tatsache dann nicht 
ebensoviel aus iiber die Aufnehmenden wie iiber das Aufgenommene? 
Und macht nicht jede Zeit sich dasjenige aus einem Kunstwerk zu eigen, 
was ihr am angemessensten ist, eben jene Melodien, die mit- und nach- 
zusingen, ja zu zersingen sie am begierigsten ist? Die friihen Essays 
scheinen mir zu bestatigen, in welch hohem Grade Hofmannsthal in 
seinen friihen Gestalten, wie dem Andrea, dem Claudio und dem Gia- 
nino, einen Typus darstellte, der im letzten Viertel des 19. Jahrhunderts 
tatsichlich existierte. Dieser Typus erkannte sich selbst wieder in Hof- 
mannsthals Dichtung; er fand sich bestitigt, weil er nur die edle Bil- 
dung, die riihrende Melancholie, das bange Zaudern vor dem Leben 
wahrnahm, wahrend er den Richterspruch des Dichters ignorierte. Aus 
diesem Mifverstandnis beruht der unerhérte und sofort einsetzende 
Erfolg des Jiinglings. 

Der spitere Hofmannsthal aber, der Kraft der Tiefe und Vielseitikgeit 
seines Geistes jeden zeitgendssischen Typus weit hinter sich gelassen 
hatte, schuf nicht mehr aus zeitbedingten Problemen, sondern gestaltete 


38 Cf, Max Mell, ““Nachwort”’ zum Lorisband, S. 272: “Und es ist eben das AufSerordent- 
liche in diesem Ganzen der friihen Prosaschriften, daf in ihnen alles schon da ist, was das 
spatere Werk entfaltet . . . ” Cf. Richard Alewyn, a.a.O., SS. 409, 424. 
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grofe, zeitlose Gedanken, wie Opfer, Ehe, Treue und Verwandlung. Damit 
fiel jene Bezogenheit auf das Publikum, das bis zu einem gewissen Grade 
den Stoff des Friihwerks hergegeben hatte, nun fort. Dazu kommt die 
herbere Schénheit der Idee sowohl wie der Form und der Sprache, die 
den Zugang zu dem reifen Dichter erschwert haben mag. Sogar in Lite- 
raturgeschichten, die doch immerhin Einfiihrung und Ubersicht geben 
wollen, wird der spitere Hofmannsthal entweder véllig verschwiegen 
oder kaum erfaft.*® ““Mann hatte kein MaQ fiir ihn,” sagt Max Mell in 
dem schénen Nachwort zu den Lorisschriften. 

Als Hofmannsthal in Jahre 1896 mit dem Vortrag Poesie und Leben 
seine erste, ausdriicklich kunstpolitische Erklirung abgibt, entschuldigt 
er sich gewissermafen fiir die strenge Mafi—und Regelreinheit seiner 
poetischen Forderungen und fahrt dann fort: 


Es gibt aber schon zu viele Dilettanten, welche die Intentionen loben, und das 
ganz Wertlose hat Diener an allen schweren Képfen. Auch seien Sie unbesorgt: 
ich werde Ihnen das Leben wiedergeben. Ich weif, was das Leben mit der Kunst 
zu schaffen hat. Ich liebe das Leben, vielmehr ich liebe nichts als das Leben. 
[S.266} 


Wenige Jahre spiter lif8t Thomas Mann seinen Tonio Kroger gegen 
Ende des grofien Gespriichs mit Lisaweta, in dem es sich ja auch um 
Poesie und Leben handelt, genau die gleichen Worte sagen. Das ist 
kaum zufallig, auch wenn man sich dariiber klar sein mu, dafi der 
gleiche Ausspruch im Munde zweier so verschieden gearteter Sprecher 
nicht vollig identisch ist. Und doch bleibt eine beiden gemeinsame Ten- 
denz, selbst wenn man das individuell Bedingte beriicksichtigt: die 
Abkehr von der lebensfremden, rein asthetischen Haltung zu Kunst und 
Leben, wie sie der Kiinstler vom Typ d’Annunzios verkérpert hatte. 
Das geistesgeschichtliche Phinomen aber, auf dessen Wirkung diese 
Wende zuriickgeht, ist Nietzsche. 


BryYN MAwr COLLEGE 


39 Anders nur Victor Lange, s.o. Anm. 3. 

Tonio Kréger bleibt auch mit diesem Bekenntnis der melancholische Literat. Vom 
Dichter Loris unterscheidet er sich vor allem durch seine grundsiatzlich ironische Einstel- 
lung zum Leben. 
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SYNGE’S UNFINISHED DEIRDRE 
By Davip H. GREENE 


NE of the greatest difficulties which faced the dramatists of the 

Irish Renaissance was how to write heroic plays in peasant dialect. 
Although the language of the Irish countryman was ideal for the little 
farces which mirrored the living Ireland, it turned out to be the severest 
of limitations when used to exploit the ancient Ireland of the sagas. “But 
Grania is a King’s daughter,” protested George Moore when Yeats 
insisted that Diarmuid and Grania be written in peasant dialect. And if 
we are to believe the story that Moore tells in Hail and Farewell, Yeats 
even went so far as to ask Moore, who knew not a word of dialect, to 
write the play in French. Lady Gregory would then turn it into English, 
an Irish translator would render it in Irish, and Lady Gregory would then 
turn the Irish literally into English.! Although Yeats never got a peasant 
Grania from Moore, he very nearly realized his ideal when he induced 
Synge, the acknowledged master of peasant dialect, to attempt a peasant 
Deirdre. Synge, like Moore, might well have protested against the diffi- 
cult task his master had set him. “I am not sure whether I shall be able 
to make a satisfactory play out of it,”” he wrote to an American friend.” 
But he plunged on, creating his Deirdre in the image of a Wicklow peas- 
ant girl. We can surmise that she gave him considerable trouble, for he 
rewrote the play more than fifteen times, working on it more energetically 
than on any other of his plays. We have Moore’s testimony that Synge 
finally began to feel that peasant speech was impossible and started to 
weed it out of his play. However, the mass of MSS which represent 
Synge’s work on the play up to his death indicate that no such weeding 
process had begun. 

Among Synge’s papers in Dublin today is a fifty-seven page hand- 
written translation of an eighteenth century MS published in 1898 under 
the title The Fate of the Children of Uisneach, by the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of the Irish Language. Because this translation is written on 
the backs of notes which Synge had compiled as the basis of Part One of 
his Aran book, one can conclude that he wrote it during his first trip to 
Aran. He was studying Irish at the time, and it was a good text, well- 
edited, and equipped with a glossary and translation. Undoubtedly 


1 Ave (New York, 1924), p. 376: “... only by printing my French of Stratford atte 
Bowe can I hope to convince the reader that two such literary lunatics as Yeats and myself 
existed, contemporaneously, and in Ireland, too, a country not distinguished for its love of 
letters.” 

? Letter to John Quinn, dated January 4, 1908, in the New York Public Library. 

3 Hail and Farewell, Vale (New York, 1920), p. 216. 
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Synge had become familiar with other versions of the legend, notably 
Lady Gregory’s, but this is the one he knew best and drew from most 
heavily for his play. 

In The Fate of the Children of Uisneach Deirdre is destined from birth 
to bring destruction to all who approached her fatal beauty. Undaunted 
by the prophecy, King Conchubor sends her into exile with an elderly 
companion and a tutor to await the day when she will become his queen. 
Meeting Naisi in the forest she marries him in defiance of the king and 
flees with him to Alba. Her seven years of happiness are interrupted by 
the arrival of Fergus, the king’s messenger, who offers the king’s guaran- 
tee of safety if she and Naisi return to Eire. Deirdre senses the king’s 
treachery, but her warnings to Naisi are of no avail: he is homesick for 
Eire. On the way home they pass the castle of Borach, who offers them 
hospitality. Fergus alone accepts because he is under taboo never to 
refuse an offer of a feast. Deirdre and Naisi are apprehensive about leav- 
ing Fergus behind, but they continue without him. Deirdre has a dream 
which she interprets as meaning that if Conchubor should lodge them in 
the House of the Red Branch it is a sure sign of treachery. Her fears are 
realized, for when they arrive they find themselves lodged on the very 
first night in the House of the Red Branch. That night Naisi and his 
brothers beat off the assault, but Conchubor orders Cathbadh the Druid 
to flood the barricaded house with a heavy sea. The defenders are forced 
to come out and lay down their arms. The treacherous king then beheads 
all three brothers with one stroke of Naisi’s sword. Deirdre laments over 
the body of her lover and flings herself into his open grave with a knife 
pressed into her heart. Cathbadh, who had been assured that no harm 
would befall Naisi, prophesies that henceforth Emain Macha will never 
be ruled by a king of Conchubor’s race. 

Synge begins his play at the point where Deirdre, now twenty years 
old, meets Naisi for the first time. She is exiled with her nurse Lavarcham 
to Slieve Fuadh, in southern Armagh. Conchubor himself arrives to 
claim his bride. Deirdre is a wild thing “without a thought but for her 
beauty and to be straying the hills.”” The sudden realization that she 
must return alarms her, and she decides to run away from Conchubor 
“and he a man would be jealous of a hawk would fly between her and the 
rising sun.” She marries Naisi and flees with him and his brothers to 
Alba. 

The second act opens seven years later in Alba, where Deirdre’s happi- 


%* The Deirdres of Yeats, Lady Gregory, Stephens, and A. E. were probably based on a 
well known 15th century version of the story. See Myles Dillon, Early Irish Literature 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948), p. 16. But Synge’s source was the work of an 18th century 
poet, Audrey MacCurten of Co. Clare, whose work was unpublished until 1898. 
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ness with Naisi is beginning to pall, with the fear of old age and the pass- 
ing of her beauty. From the filth of the grave she can never flee. This, 
the theme of the play, is expressed with great intensity, possibly because 
Synge was aware of his own approaching death. The realization of the 
passing beauty and the presentiment of death endow the entire action 
with a motivation distinctly different from that found in the original 
legend. Deirdre and Naisi finally decide to put an end to life before it is 
sullied with “bending the head down, and dragging with the feet, and 
seeing one day a blight showing upon love where it is sweet and tender.”’ 
The eloquent Fergus, who could “talk the moon over to take a new path 
in the sky,” arrives with the promise of a safe return and makes capita! 
of the young hero’s homesickness for Emain Macha: 

It’s little joy wandering till age is on you, and your youth is gone away, so you’d 
best come this night, for you’d have great pleasure putting out your foot and 
saying, “I am in Ireland, surely.” 


Homesickness and dread of the “‘day’d come I’d weary of her voice, and 
Deirdre’d see I’d wearied” convinces Naisi. He agrees to return with 
Fergus. Conchubor’s intentions become clear as soon as they return to 
Emain Macha. Fergus is got out of the way, and the Red Branch House 
is made ready for the sons of Usna. One of the king’s warriors announces 
that the brothers have been separated and that all is ready for the kill. 
The lovers’ fears materialize dramatically when they discover a freshly 
dug grave—their own. The attack finally comes, and Naisi goes out with 
his brothers to certain death. When word arrives that Fergus has set fire 
to Emain Macha, Conchubor rushes to save his kingdom, leaving Deirdre 
with the bodies of the sons of Usna. She makes her lament and kills 
herself on their open grave. 

The Deirdre of the original legend is too lacking in self-assertion to be 
the central character of a tragedy. She returns home to certain death, 
Cassandra-like, but with undramatic passivity. Naisi’s return is moti- 
vated by his homesickness and seconded by his confidence in Fergus, who 
promises a safe return. It never occurs to him that Fergus himself is also 
being deceived by the king. Naisi is also a passive figure whose downfall 
can be attributed to his homesickness and his gullibility. Synge saw the 
need of strengthening the motivation of the return. Naisi must not be 
merely tricked, and Deirdre must be more than just a helpless prophetess. 
So he added a far stronger motive which became the mainspring of the 
action, the fear of old age and the passing of beauty. Deirdre no longer 
tamely submits to her fate but meets it because no other course is pref- 
erable. Her words to Lavarcham earlier in the play had paved the way 
for this assertion of herself: 
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If Conchubor’!l make me a queen I’! have the right of a queen who is a master, 
taking her own choice and making a stir to the edges of the seas. . . . I will not 
be a child or plaything; I'll put on my robes that are the richest, for I will not be 
brought down to Emain as Cuchulain brings his horse to the yoke, or Conall 
Cearneach puts his shield upon his arm; and maybe from this day I will turn the 
men of Ireland like a wind blowing on the heath. 


She and Naisi thus become truly tragic characters who play an active 
part in their own destiny. Synge has given the legend an impressive 
dignity. 

Synge’s one addition to the dramatis personae, the wild and grotesque 
Owen, has little apparent connection with the action of the play. Given 
more time Synge would undoubtedly have integrated Owen more care- 
fully. According to Yeats, Synge “felt that the story, as he had told it, 
required a grotesque element mixed into its lyrical melancholy to give 
contrast and create an impression of solidity.”* Yeats tells us that Owen 
was invented to fill this need. As the play stands Owen is a ‘‘fool and a 
talker” who makes love to Deirdre, warns her of the treachery of the 
king, and runs raging mad, “splitting his gullet beyond at the butt of the 
stone.” Though at first incensed at his wild incivility, Deirdre takes pity 
on him. The earlier drafts of the play throw little light on his character 
except that in one MS Synge represents him as saying to Deirdre, 
“Though I play the fool I’m no fool, Deirdre.’”’ His madness is left beyond 
all doubt, however, in the latest draft. Possibly Synge intended a kind of 
Shakespearean fool whose ravings would constitute a kind of commentary 
on the action, for some of his remarks are ironic and penetrating. It is 
also conceivable that he was to represent ordinary humanity and thus 
symbolize Deirdre’s devastating influence on all who came within even 
distant range of her beauty. 

In The Fate of the Children of Uisneach, Conchubor’s anxiety over 
whether Deirdre’s seven years stay with Naisi has changed her beauty 
prompts him to send one of his warriors to the Red Branch House as soon 
as Deirdre has arrived to see if her beauty is still unimpaired: 


And he did not get anyone who would go there. Conor said to Strongfist, “Do 
you know who killed your father and your three brothers?” “I know,” says 
Strongfist, “that it was Naoise, son of Usneach, who killed them.” Well, go 
forward to see if her own form remains with Deirdre, for it remains there is not on 
the ridge of the world or the face of the earth a woman more beautiful than 
she.” [p. 70] 


Finding the doors of the Red Branch House closed, Strongfist looks in 
through an open window. Deirdre, seeing him, points him out to Naisi: 


‘ Preface to Deirdre of the Sorrows (New York, 1910), privately printed by John Quinn. 
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Thus was Naoise at that time, with a man of the sets of the chessboard in his 
hand, and he gave a lucky cast without crookedness or deviation at the eye of the 
youth, so that he knocked the eye out of his skull. [p. 71] 


Strongfist then returns to Conchubor with the news that Deirdre is as 
beautiful as ever. 

Strongfist may have been the model for Owen. His visit to the House 
of the Red Branch parallels Owen’s journey from Emain Macha to 
Deirdre’s tent in Alba. Like Strongfist, Owen too seems to have difficulty 
in getting to see Deirdre, ‘waiting three weeks getting ague and asthma 
in the chill of the bogs.”’ Another striking fact which links the two is that 
both of their fathers have been killed by Naisi. Owen says, “I’ll give you 
a riddle, Deirdre: Why isn’t my father as ugly and old as Conchubor? 
You’ve no answer? It’s because Naisi killed him.” The analogy will not 
bear much examination because Strongfist plays so trivial a rdle in the 
original legend that a study of him sheds little light on what Synge in- 
tended to do with Owen. One thing is certain: according to Yeats, Owen 
was inserted in the play some time after its original conception. A sum- 
mary of the action of the play, among Synge’s papers in Dublin, which 
appears to represent the play at an advanced stage in the writing, bears 
Yeats out because it makes no mention of Owen. So he could hardly have 
been essential to the plot. It is regrettable that this strange character did 
not receive Synge’s final touches. 

Although Synge modeled the action of his play upon The Fate of the 
Children of Uisneach his specific borrowings are few. He echoes an oc- 
casional phrase like “ridge of the world,” repeats Deirdre’s lament 
“Woods of Cuan, woods of Cuan,” and uses the same incident of the 
raven drinking the blood of a dead calf in the snow to inspire Deirdre to 
wish for a husband whose hair would be “like the raven, maybe, his skin 
like the snow and his lips like blood spilt on it.’”” Where Deirdre in The 
Fate of the Children of Uisneach says, 

That I would live after Naoise, 
Let none on earth imagine; 
After Ainnle and Ardan, 

In me there will not be life. 


Synge’s Deirdre says, “It is not I will go on living after Ainnle and Ardan. 
After Naisi I will not have a lifetime in the world.” When Synge’s Deirdre 
speaks to the bodies of the sons of Usna, of “‘the time it was your rods 
and cloaks made a little tent for me where there’d be a birth tree making 
shelter and a dry stone,” she is merely restating the original Deirdre’s 
“Their three shields and their spears were for me a bed oftentimes... ” 

If Deirdre of the Sorrows can be said to have had any specific literary 
source, The Fate of the Children of Uisneach is undoubtedly it. For Synge 
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follows the main outline of the story in that version and borrows several 
specific details. He knew the legend in other tellings, notably Lady 
Gregory’s. But his MS translation of The Fate of the Children of Uisneach 
proves that he worked over that particular version with care. Certainly 
his knowledge of the legend goes back to that experience, and it would be 
hard to say that it had no influence upon his own treatment of the same 
story. 

The text of Deirdre of the Sorrows has presented several problems.® 
That the play was left unfinished is a certainty. But most of the commen- 
tators, apparently thinking that Synge left little more than rough drafts 
of the play, have neglected it. Even the reliable Maurice Bourgeois, whose 
critical study of Synge is still standard, devotes only four short pages to 
it. “The play as a whole, being unfinished,” he says, “does not deserve 
lengthy criticism.”* Bourgeois’ misconception is due to a letter which 
Synge wrote to Yeats on May 4, 1908, when he was about to enter the 
hospital for an operation. 


Dear Yeats 

This is only to go to you if anything should go wrong with me under the opera- 
tion or after. I am a little bothered about my “papers.” I have a certain amount 
of verse that I think would be worth preserving, possibly also the first and third 
acts of Deirdre, and then I have a lot of Kerry and Wicklow articles that would 
go together into a book. The other early stuff I wrote I have kept as a sort of 
curiosity, but I am anxious that it should not get into print. I wonder could you 
get someone—say Mackenna who is now in Dublin to go through them for you 
and do whatever you and Lady Gregory think desirable. It is rather a hard thing 
to ask you but I do not want my good things destroyed or my bad things printed 
rashly—especially a morbid thing about a mad fiddler in Paris which I hate. Do 
what you can—Good Luck. 

J. M. Synge’ 


5 The earliest extant draft of Synge’s play was lettered B and dated 1907, in accordance 
with his life-long habit of lettering and dating successive drafts of his work. The other 
revisions of Deirdre are dated at intervals which continue up to the time of his death. If 
the original source of Deirdre is The Fate of the Children of Uisneach, as it apparently is, 
then Synge got the initial inspiration for writing the play as early as 1898. This is remark- 
able, since we know that The Shadow of the Glen and The Playboy are both based on inci- 
dents in the first trip to Aran in 1898; that Riders to the Sea was the result of his third visit 
to Aran in 1900; that The Tinker’s Wedding, on the basis of Synge’s own testimony in its 
preface, was written during the same period as The Shadow of the Glen and Riders to the Sea, 
and that the date assigned to The Well of the Saints is earlier than 1902. If all these dates 
are correct, and they assuredly are, then ail six of Synge’s plays originated during the first 
four years of his writing career. 

6 John Millington Synge and the Irish Theatre (Dublin, 1913), p. 216. 

7 Yeats printed this letter in the preface to J. M. Synge and the Ireland of his Time 
(Dublin, 1911) with a lacuna where Mackenna’s name occurs. The original letter is at 
present in Dublin in the possession of Mr. Joseph Hone, the biographer of Yeats. 
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At the time this letter was written the play was undoubtedly in a rough 
condition. But Synge recovered from the operation and returned to work 
again on the play, as the dates on the MSS clearly prove. For example, 
the second act, which at the time the letter was written Synge did not 
think worth saving, he reworked again when he came out of the hospital, 
for there are at least four drafts of the act dated subsequently to May 
4, 1908. Therefore the letter can not be taken as a statement of the con- 
dition of the play at the time of Synge’s death almost a year later. Fur- 
thermore the suggestions that Yeats get Lady Gregory or Mackenna to 
finish the play is one which Synge wanted put into effect only if he should 
die. He would never have allowed either of them to touch the play after 
he emerged from the hospital. Masefield has testified to Synge’s well- 
known abhorrence of collaboration.® 

The MSS which the Synge estate still have in their possession give a 
more definite picture of the state of the play at Synge’s death. First there 
is a summary of the plot which might have been written early but which 
appears to be substantially close enough to the final form of the play to 
have been written not very long before his death. Here Synge reminds 
himself that the first act must emphasize “Determination for love and 
life in spite of fate’; the second act, “Inevitable sweeping into current of 
life’”’; the third act, “‘Final summing up in death of Deirdre.” Lavarcham 
must typify “wisdom” and Conchubor “‘indifferent life.”” Deirdre must 
be “Very central and story,” a fact which shows he had deserted his 
original idea of calling his play The Sons of Usna in favor of Deirdre of 
the Sorrows. The MS drafts of the play itself run to over twenty versions. 
Out of the confused mass of sheets it has been possible to assemble fifteen 
complete versions. The earliest dated MS was lettered B and dated 
September 5, 1907. There was therefore at least one earlier version than 
this. The latest dated MS was January 5, 1909. So here in the course of 
a year and four months we have evidence that he reworked the play 
about twenty times. In a letter to Lady Gregory dated January 3, 1909, 
Synge says: 
I have done a great deal to Deirdre since I saw you, chiefly in the way of strength- 
ening motives and recasting the general scenario; but there is still a good deal to 
be done with the dialogue and some scenes in the first act must be rewritten to 
make them fit in with the new parts I have added.® 


8 Masefield writes, ‘(He handed me a typewritten copy of a ballad, and asked me what 
I thought of it. I told him that I felt the want of an explanatory stanza near the beginning. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘but I can’t take your advice, because then it would not be quite my own.’” 
John M. Synge: A Few Personal Recollections with Biographical Notes (New York, 1915), 
pp. 21-22. 

* Lady Gregory printed the letter in Our Irish Theatre (New York, 1913), p. 137. 
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It is very likely that even after this letter was written Synge had ample 
opportunity, at the rate he was working, to recast and improve a good 
deal more. The evidence from the MSS is that Deirdre of the Sorrows 
proved to be the greatest challenge of Synge’s career. He reworked the 
play a good deal more carefully and more often than any other single play 
and never was satisfied with it. But there is no evidence that anyone else 
touched a pen toa single line of the play.’® Yeats prepared it for produc- 
tion and publication, but he had the very simple job of selecting the 
versions of each act bearing the latest date, as the author’s final draft. 

Deirdre of the Sorrows deserves more attention in the future. Synge’s 
instinct for good dialogue and verbal music is nowhere so impressive, his 
sense of theater nowhere so sound, as in Deirdre." The significance of the 
play is that, coming at the end of Synge’s career, it marks a step in a 
new direction. All his previous work was in the peasant form. In this 
play he was attempting to adapt his peasant dialect to the heroic people 
of the sagas. He did not live long enough to prove that Yeats’ conception 
of a peasant Grania was unsound, but he did show that it would be 
difficult to achieve. 


New York UNIVERSITY 


10 Yeats says that he and Lady Gregory, in response to Synge’s request, attempted to 
give the final touches to the play. But “after writing in a passage we were little satisfied 
and thought it better to have the play performed, as it is printed here, with no word of 
ours.” Preface to Deirdre of the Sorrows (New York, 1910), privately printed by John 
Quinn. 

4 William Empson, Seven Ty pes of Ambiguity (New York, 1931), pp. 50 ff., comments on 
Synge’s effective use of the storm. It motivates Naisi’s entrance, he says, for he comes seek- 
ing shelter. It gives a classical coloring because it makes the day an unusual one, fitted to 
great events. It gives unity of isolation to the scene, because it is difficult to get there. It 
gives several interpretations to Conchubor’s arrival. Deirdre is therefore opposed not only 
to fate but by the elements. “For the storm to mean so much it must receive particular 
attention, and it is assured of this. . .. We compare the storm with the plot and are sur- 
prised into a pathetic fallacy.” 














LES PROVENCALISMES ET LA QUESTION 
DU REGIONALISME DANS L’®UVRE 
DE JEAN GIONO 


Par ALPHONSE ROCHE 


D  ieenense er vue, les romans de Giono peuvent nous sembler remplis 

de provencalismes et devoir étre rattachés 4 la littérature régio- 
naliste. Mais on s’apercoit vite que les provengalismes authentiques y sont 
plutét clairsemés et qu’ils deviennent de plus en plus rares 4 mesure 
qu’on avance dans son ceuvre. On se rend compte aussi que le régiona- 
lisme n’occupe dans cette ceuvre qu’une place relative et en somme de 
peu d’importance, malgré l’influence provengale qui s’y manifeste a 
chaque page. Il reste cependant qu’une étude de ces deux questions, 
inséparables |’une de |’autre, comporte un certain intérét pour |’intelli- 
gence de la langue et du style de Giono romancier. 

Il y a quelque soixante ans que Paul Aréne—comme Jean Giono écri- 
vain provengal d’expression francaise et comme lui natif des Basses- 
Alpes—publiait un petit conte plein d’esprit et de malice bon enfant 
intitulé “La Mort de Pan.” Il y rappelait le mythe de la mort du grand 
Pan selon Plutarque, histoire qui “tirait des ceils de Pantagruel larmes 
grosses comme ceufz d’austruche,” et racontait ensuite comment le culte 
du dieu paien s’était conservé en Provence sous le nom 4 peine déguisé 
de Saint Pansji. Paul Aréne lui-méme avait fait dans sa jeunesse des 
pélerinages 4 la chapelle oi, dit-il, “sous un sacrilége déguisement” 
s’était réfugié le dieu de la nature. Mais il advint que le pauvre “‘San- 
Pansi”—moins favorisé que la sibylle d’Auxerre que Maurice Barrés 
nous montre encore abritée et protégée par |’Eglise*—fut totalement 
spolié et sa chapelle placée sous l’invocation d’un autre saint. C’est alors 
que le conteur s’écria mélancolique: “Oui, Pan est mort, bien mort.’ 
On dirait que Jean Giono ait voulu donner un démenti 4 cette conclusion 
pessimiste de son compatriote et que, comme Barrés implorant la sibylle, 
il ait un jour crié 4 Pan: “Non... il ne faut pas que tu meures.’”* Quoi 
qu’il en soit, c’est un fait incontestable que Giono a tenu avant tout a 
dresser un autel au dieu primitif “‘en qui se personnifiait l’4me des choses.” 
Il le présente déja dans son premier texte imprimé: 


Cette empreinte de patte cornue 
comme deux croissants de lune collés 
c’est le grand Pan qui est passé 


1 Se trouve dans La Gueuse parfumée, récits provencaux (Paris, 1876), pp. 257-270. 
2 “La Sibylle d’Auxerre” dans Le Mystére en pleine lumiére (Paris, 1926), pp. 3-22. 
3 Op. cit., p. 270. 4 Op. cit., p. 20. 5 La Gueuse parfumée, p. 265. 
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dans le sentier 

le vaste dieu multiple et dissolu 
et son ombre court sur la plaine 
avec les nuées bousculées.® 


Cette ombre court de méme dans la plupart des poémes du recueil 
Accompagné de la flute, son premier livre, ainsi que dans Colline, Un de 
Baumugnes, Regain, qui forment la “trilogie de Pan,” et dans Présenta- 
tion de Pan, directement placés sous son égide. Elle plane sur le reste de 
Voeuvre, de Naissance de l’Odyssée aux Vraies richesses et & Chute de 
Constantinople. ‘““Mélé au magma panique (et encore plus intimement 
que ce que j’ai pu le dire), écrit-il, j’ai participé 4 toutes les vies. Je me 
suis véritablement trouvé sans frontiéres.”? Voila qui n’est point du 
tout un langage de régionaliste. 

Certes, il est vrai que l’ceuvre de Giono peut 4 certains égards étre 
considérée comme étant |’expression d’un pays aux limites étroites, trés 
étrojtes méme. Alors qu’un Mistral a chanté toute la Provence, celle des 
hauts plateaux comme celle de la vallée du Rhéne et celle du littoral, 
Giono se borne au territoire qui entoure Manosque. II est également vrai 
qu’il n’a jamais vécu hors de sa ville natale, sauf pendant les années de 
guerre passées au front. De méme que Mistral ou d’Arbaud, Giono a su 
résister au charme de la capitale, pour lui le symbole d’une civilisation 
artificielle, laide et inhumaine ow rien n’est demeuré vierge ou pur. Mais 
un Duhamel, un Vigny ou un Rousseau ont également préché la croisade 
contre la vie urbaine, la civilisation moderne, le progrés scientifique ou le 
machinisme sans qu’on ait jamais songé 4 les qualifier d’écrivains régio- 
nalistes. 

Par ailleurs, il ne parait pas que Giono ait écrit sur le régionalisme en 
tant que doctrine littéraire, politique ou philosophique. Il n’est 4 cet 
égard ni le disciple de Barrés ni celui de Mistral.* “Est-ce que votre 
effort littéraire se limitera toujours 4 la description, 4 |’évocation de la 
petite patrie?,” lui demandait un jour Frédéric Lefévre. “‘Non, répon- 
dit-il, je ne crois pas d’ailleurs qu’il y ait une petite patrie.”’” Pour rendre 
sa pensée plus claire ji] raconta comment son ami le peintre Eugéne 
Martel lui avait dit, aprés l’avoir mis devant le portrait de sa mére: 
“Giono, ¢a c’est le portrait d’une femme.” Et Giono de conclure: “Je 


6 Poéme intitulé “Sous le pied chaud du soleil,” paru en 1921 et cité par Christian Michel- 
feder, Jean Giono et les religions dela terre, pp. 209-210. 

7 Les Vraies richesses, illustré de 112 photographies (Paris: Bernard Grasset, 1934), p. iv. 

8 Giono est un des douze auteurs qui ont collaboré au numéro spécial que la Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise a consacré 4 Mistral en 1930: “Hommage a Mistral.” L’article de Giono 
est un essai sous forme de fiction, “‘L’Eau vive,” od se trouvent de fort belles pages sur 
“les humbles artisans” de son pays, mais oi il n’est pas du tout question de Mistral. 
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dis, moi, devant le portrait de mon pays: ‘Ca, c’est un pays, habité par 
les hommes, n’importe lequel.’ ””® 

On nous assure d’autre part que Giono n’a que du mépris pour ce 
régionalisme artificiel ‘‘de fifres et de tambours”’ qui se confond avec les 
mouvements folkloristes et traditionalistes.!° Giono creuse plus profondé- 
ment et remonte plus loin dans le temps et dans l’espace. C’est apparem- 
ment dans |’Odyssée, la Bible et les Feuilles d’herbe de Walt Whitman," 
qu’il a appris 4 faire passer le grand souffle de la terre dans ses ceuvres. 
Pour lui, les vraies richesses de l"homme se trouvent dans la nature elle- 
méme: “Ce dont on te prive, dit-il 4 son lecteur, c’est de vent, de pluies, 
de neiges, de soleils, de montagnes, de fleuves et de foréts, ta patrie.’’” 
Peu importe donc ov brille le soleil, souffle le vent ou tombe la pluie. 
L’important est de “faire percevoir le halétement des beaux habitants de 
l’univers”’; et c’est bien, en effet, aux vertus de la terre, 4 toutes les forces 
de la nature, en somme 4 |’élément universel plutét qu’a l’élément parti- 
culier que Giono a donné la premiére place dans son ceuvre. Son idéal 
serait méme d’écrire un roman ou l’homme n’apparaitrait presque pas, 
ou l’on pourrait entendre “chanter le monde.”’ Seulement, le monde 
étant habité, méme dans la Haute-Provence, il n’est guére possible d’ig- 
norer la présence de ses habitants. Aussi Giono continue-t-il de les mettre 
en scéne. “Je sais bien, avoue-t-il, qu’on ne peut guére concevoir un 
roman sans homme, puisqu’il y en a dans le monde.’ Et c’est seulement 
par la, dans la mesure oii il a voulu étre réaliste 4 l’endroit de l’homme, 
que son ceuvre se rattache au régionalisme. 

Comme les écrivains régionalistes, toujours 4 la recherche de ce qu’ils 
appellent “les vérités profondes,” Giono s’est trouvé devant le probléme 
de la langue dés qu’il a voulu prendre sur le vif, peindre au naturel des 
personnages qui se servent plus souvent du patois ou du frangais régional 
que du frangais normal ou académique. C’est 1a la pierre d’achoppement 
de tout écrivain qui cherche 4 traduire cette réalité linguistique.’4 Les 


9 Les Nouvelles littéraires, 20 décembre 1930, p. 9. 10 Voir Michelfeder, of. cit., p. 16. 

1 Voir “Jean Giono and Walt Whitman” par William T. Starr, French Review (décembre 
1940), pp. 118-129. 12 Les Vraies richesses, pp. 92-93. 

18 Solitude dela pitié (Paris: Gallimard, 1932), p. 215. 

4 Les Félibres ont pensé résoudre la difficulté par la “‘méthode directe,” si l’on peut dire, 
en employant le provencal comme moyen d’expression. Ils ont été évidemment les plus 
logiques, les plus conséquents, mais ils sont bien loin d’avoir toujours été réalistes, a ce 
point de vue de la langue. Les grandes ceuvres de Mistral, de Félix Gras ou de d’Arbaud 
sont écrites dans une langue littéraire qui s’éloigne passablement des divers idiomes locaux. 
D’autre part, les conteurs des almanachs (armana prouvencau . . . marsihés, . . . cevendu, 

...de Lengadd,...déu Ventour, Low Bartavéu, Louw Cacho-fid, etc.) et des romanciers 
comme Baptiste Bonnet et Valére Bernard (celui-ci de Marseille et celui-l4 du Vaucluse), 
qui ont employé la langue du terroir exactement telle qu’on la parle dans leur ville ou leur 
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plus grands, une George Sand, voire un Maupassant et méme un Balzac," 
y ont plus souvent échoué que réussi. Comme eux, Giono a été 4 amené 
inventer une langue assez artificielle, qui parfois ne correspond 4 rien 
et ne saurait contenter personne, pas plus le lecteur parisien que celui de 
la province. 

On sait que chez les Provengaux, des conteurs et romanciers épris de 
pittoresque et de couleur locale, par exemple Paul Aréne, Alphonse Dau- 
det et Jean Aicard, n’hésitérent pas 4 émailler leurs textes de provenga- 
lismes, de toutes sortes de mots et de locutions régionales.’* Les emprunts 
de Giono au provengal sont souvent de différente nature (peu de zou, de 
pecaire ou de tron de l’air chez lui) et parfois difficiles 4 découvrir, surtout 
dans les passages ol ce ne sont pas les personnages qui parlent mais 
seulement l’auteur qui décrit ou qui raconte. Pour arriver 4 bien dis- 
tinguer ces provencalismes du frangais normal il faut d’abord les clas- 
sifier et tenir compte de |’apport du provengal dans le vocabulaire fran- 
¢ais. 

Les historiens de la langue nous disent que cet apport a été considé- 
rable au moyen Age, que les emprunts a la langue d’Oc remontent au temps 
des troubadours et qu’ils s’accusérent au lendemain de la croisade des 
Albigeois. Ce furent d’abord des noms de choses ou de produits du Midi,!? 
ensuite différentes espéces de mots y compris des termes abstraits dont 
on ne soupconne plus guére |’origine aujourd’hui.!* Certains vieux mots 
francais furent “refaits” sur le type provengal.!® Enfin ce fut par |’in- 





village, se sont condamnés en méme temps a n’étre lus qu’en traduction ou par un public 
des plus restreints. 

% Sur George Sand, voir |’étude trés documentée de M. Alexander H. Schutz, ‘‘The 
Peasant Vocabulary in the Works of George Sand” dans Univ. of Missouri Studies (Jan., 
1927), Vol. 11, 114 pages. Sur Balzac, voir “Les parlers régionaux dans la Comédie humaine” 
par J. Pignon, dans Le Francais moderne (juillet 1946), pp. 175-200, et octobre 1946, pp. 
265-280; Marc Blanchard, La Campagne et ses habitants dans l’euvre de Honoré de Balzac 
(Paris: Champion, 1931), pp. 271-287. 

16 Auguste Brun a remarqué (dans son livre, Le Francais de Marseille) que certains de 
ces provengalismes acquirent ainsi aux yeux du lecteur une importance qu’ils n’avaient 
pas et n’ont jamais eue dans la réalité. De nos jours, le nouvel académicien Marcel Pagnol 
a introduit dans son théAtre et dans ses films un supplément de réalité provengale en faisant 
parler ses personnages avec l’accent marseillais, ce qui ajoute plus ou moins a |’élément 
comique, selon la latitude. ; 

17 Par exemple: asperge, cabas, ciboule, bastide (d’ovd bastille), yeuse. D’autres, tels aubade 
et ballade les avaient précédés. Voir Albert Dauzat, Histoire de la langue francaise, pp. 178 
et suiv.; L. Sainéan, Les Sources indigénes de l’étymologie francaise, 1, 179-183, 398-400. 
Georg Braun, “Der Einfluss des siidfranzésischen Minnesangs und Ritterwesens auf die 
norfranzésische Sprache bis zum 13. Jahrhundert” (Romanische Forschungen, x.111, 1-160). 

18 Par exemple: cadeau, emparer, goujat, velours. 

19 C’est ainsi que chape, eschelier, héberge, devinrent cape, escalier, auberge. 
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termédiaire de la langue d’Oc que quelques mots étrangers passérent 
plus tard au frangais.”° 

Il n’est pas toujours possible de déterminer l’époque 4 laquelle les mots 
d’origine provengale sont entrés dans la langue et s’y sont acclimatés. 
On en cite un grand nombre 4 |’époque de la Renaissance.”! Aux 18e et 
19e siécles, alors que l’emploi de la langue nationale se généralise dans les 
provinces et qu’un francais régional se développe au contact des divers 
dialectes, le nombre des mots patois francisés s’accroit indéfiniment.” 
Ceux d’origine provengale sont naturellement nombreux dans toute 
ceuvre traitant de la Provence. IIs ne suffisent pas toujours 4 caractériser 
un livre ou un auteur, mais ils représentent un important élément de 
couleur locale. Tels sont, dans l’ceuvre de Giono, des mots comme 
couffe et garrigue qui évoquent immédiatement le lieu d’origine.” 
Il va sans dire que l’emploi de mots de cette classe ne saurait constituer 
un provencalisme. Par contre, on peut ainsi qualifier l'emploi de ceux 
dont se composent les listes ci-dessous. Ceux de la premiére sont des mots 
rares ou tout 4 fait inconnus en francais normal; ceux de la seconde sont 
pour la plupart des termes communs auxquels Giono a donné un sens 
spécial. Sauf dans les deux ou trois cas signalés, ni les uns ni les autres 
n’ont été imprimés en italiques ou placés entre guillemets. 


Agachon (prov., agachoun), cabane de branchage, installée dans un arbre, 
qui sert pour la chasse. (Définition d’Auguste Brun, Le Francais de Marseille): 
“Je passe mon fusil doucement par l’agachon et je guette” (Col.,™ p. 59). 

Alasser (prov., alassa), lasser, fatiguer: “‘Enfin, alassé il est venu 4 leur lit” 


20 On cite orange de l’arabe, cavale de l’italien, bourrique de l’espagnol. 

21 On en reléve chez Rabelais et Montaigne, et plus tard chez Moliére. Notons, d’aprés 
Ferdinand Brunot, Historie de la langue francaise, 1, 180-181, L. Sainéan, La Langue de 
Rabelais, et le Dictionnaire général de Hatzfeld, Darmesteter et Thomas: cocon, cadenas, 
fadaise, martingale, muge, luzerne, micocoulier, etc. Cf. aussi: “Des formes provengales dans 
Moliére” par Adelphe Espagne, dans Reoue des Langues romanes, x, 70-88, et Albert Dau- 
zat, Les Patois, pp. 37 et suiv. 

#2 Parmi ceux d’origine méridionale passés dans la langue de Paris. Sainéan cite foulard, 
pégre, barouf, chambard, chique. 

% Le mot couffe (prov. coufo) se trouve dans le Dictionnaire général, qui en signale la 
présence dans le Dictionnaire du commerce de Savari, édition de 1723. Il signifie “sac ou 
panier de sparterie.”” Garrigue (prov. garrigo) se trouve dans un texte de Rabelais de 1546, 
d’aprés Albert Dauzat (Dictionnaire éymologique). Il désigne une terre inculte ov ne crois- 
sent que des chénes verts, 4 kermés. 

% Editions employées dans cette étude et abréviations, entre crochets, des titres cités 
dans le texte: Chez Bernard Grasset, Colline [Col.], 1930, Regain [Reg.], 1930, Les Vraies 
richesses [V.R.], 1934, Le Serpent d’éoiles [S. E.], 1937, Que ma joie demeure [Q. J. D.}, 
1935, Naissance de l’Odyssée [N. O.], 1938; chez Gallimard, Le Grand troupeau [G. T.], 1931, 
Solitude de la pitié [S. P.], 1932, Le Chant du monde [C. M. ], 1934, Batailles dans la mon- 
tagne [B. M.], 1937, Le Poids du ciel [P. C.], 1938; chez Ferenczi & Fils, Jean le Bleu (J. B.], 
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(Reg., p. 170; cf. S.P., p. 48). Dans un autre texte, Giono a mis ce terme en itali- 
ques: “Il aurait alassé un bataillon...” (Revue de Paris, 15 février 1930, 1, 
817). 

Baragne (prov., baragno), haie, cléture: “Mais s’il vous plait passer cette ba- 
ragne de ronces et vous poser une briguette j’irai vous quérir un raisin” (S.P., 
p. 62). (Voir plus loin les mots, poser, briguette, quérir.) 

Besson (prov., bessoun), jumeau, jumelle: “Et puis, il y avait eu l’aventure du 
besson” (C.M., p. 162). Terme courant dans les régions du Centre (voir La 
Petite Fadette de George Sand) et du Midi, surtout au 13e siécle. Littré et 1’Aca- 
démie le déclarent vieux et inusité. Edmond Huguet donne des exemples de son 
emploi chez la plupart des auteurs du 16¢e siécle (Dictionnaire de la langue fran- 
caise du 16e siécle). Furetiére en donne une définition ‘‘réaliste” et un com- 
mentaire intéressant. 

Bestiasse (prov., bestiasso), personne ignorante et grossiére, superlatif de béte: 
“C’est dans ton ceil, bestiasse” (Reg., p. 79). D’origine italienne selon le Diction- 
naire général. Littré et Larousse le donnent comme populaire. 

Bombu (prov., boumbu), bombé, convexe: “‘. ..le torse du berger. . . large 
d’épaule, bombu .. . ” (J.B., p. 111). Cf. le méme mot employé comme substan- 
tif: “Ils étaient tous faits pour des hommes avec un bombu 4 la place de la 
poitrine” (ibid., p. 109). 

Briguette (prov., brigueto), petite quantité, un peu (voir le mot baragne). 

Dourgue (prov., dourgo), cruche: “Son autre bras serre contre sa poitrine une 
dourgue pleine d’eau fraiche” (Col., p. 19). 

Dret (prov., dre; gascon, dret), droit: “ . . . des cheveux drets comme des crétes 
de huppes” (Col., p. 40; cf. idid., p. 110). Littré et le D.G. signalent un emploi 
de dret chez La Fontaine. 

Escudé (prov., escudet), épithéme, emplatre qu’on applique sur |’estomac. 
(Mistral, op. cit.): ““Malgré l’escudé et les tisanes de bourrache, Marie est tou- 
jours malade”’ (Col., p. 105). Par exception, Giono a d’abord donné une définition 
du terme: “On appelle escudé un écu de coton arrosé d’eau-de-vie et saturé de 
fumée d’encens”’ (ibid., p. 104). 

Esquirol (prov., esquirou; languedocien, esguirol), écureuil: “.. . l’esquirol, 
a l’abri de sa queue en panache, court un gland a la main” (Col., p. 110). 

Fénestron (prov., fenestroun), petite fenétre, lucarne: “Tl a vu le soleil qui pas- 
sait ses cornes par le fénestron du clocher” (Reg., p. 100). Cf. G.T., p. 13. 

Feniére (prov., feniero), grange 4 foin, fenil: ‘‘ . . . tu chouchais avec la femme 
dans la feniére” (Col., p. 27). 

Filliole (prov., fiholo), canal de dérivation, rigole d’irrigation (Mistral, op. cit.): 
“... des fillioles o& dans deux lévres d’herbe court l’eau des sources...” 
(M.P., p. 21). 

Galavard (prov., galavard), goinfre, fainéant: “Oh, galavard, améne-toi’”’ (Col., 
p. 153). 





1934, Un de Baumugnes [U. B.}, 1935; chez Emile-Paul Fréres, Manosque-des-Plateaux 
[M. P.), 1930. 
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Gineste (prov., genesto; prov. de Marseille, ginesta), genét: “La gineste cra- 
quait sous ses pieds” (Reg., p. 89; cf. Col., pp. 58, 110, 117, et S.P., p. 62). Aucun 
dictionnaire ne le donne sous cette forme. 

Groussan (prov., groussan), graminées 4 feuilles rudes (Mistral, op. cit.): “Sous 
le groussan jaune tremble le long corps musculeux d’un lézard...” (Col., 
p. 50). 

Lagremuse (prov., lagramuso), lézard gris des murailles: “La lagremuse est 
toute grise” (M.P., p. 3). 

Marteliére (prov., marteliero), vanne (d’une écluse ou d’un moulin): “Moi, je 
surveillais la marteliére”’ (Col., p. 22). 

Mitan (prov., mitan), milieu: “En plein mitan de l’espace” (Col., p. 15; cf. 
U.B., pp. 72 et 109, S.E., p. 111, S.P., p. 51). M. Alexander H. Schutz, qui donne 
toutes les références regardant l’histoire de ce terme, écrit qu’il “occurs in dialect 
all over France’’ (voir op. cit., note 15 de cette étude). On le trouve dans le 
Nouveau Petit Larousse illustré et Albert Dauzat en signale |’emploi au 14e siécle 
sous la forme de mitant (Dictionnaire étymologique). 

Paillére (prov., paiero), grande meule de paille: “Il était contre la paillére” 
(Col., p. 27). 

Papé (prov., papei), grand papa: “Entre devant, dit le papé 4 la mére”’ (G.T., 
p. 83). 

Plan pinet (prov., plan-planet), lentement, doucement, 4 l’aise, “.. . puis de 
repartir de plan pinet” (Reg., p. 9). L’expression ne se trouve dans aucun diction- 
naire. C’est probablement Giono lui-méme qui !’a ainsi francisée. 

Posette (prov., pauseto), petite pause: “Je le regarde fumer, non plus ala posette 
comme il faisait 4 son habitude...” (J.B., p. 13). A la posette a ici le sens de 
“posément, sans se presser.” 

é@ la reviste (prov., a la revisto), au revoir: “A la reviste, c’est recta” (M.P., 
p. 110). 

Saquer (prov., saca), frapper, donner des coups: “Le vent leur saqua les reins”’ 
(Q.J.D., p. 309). En vieux frangais, le terme avait aussi le sens de “‘tirer.” 

Ser (prov., ser ou serp), couleuvre, serpent: “ . . . la ser, le lézard, le mulot ... 
tout ce qui marche” (Col., p. 117). 

Volonteuse (prov., voulountouse), pleine de bonne volonté, bien disposée, zélée: 
“Elle avait l’air volonteuse” (Q.J.D., p. 11). 


Les mots de cette premiére liste peuvent se grouper en trois catégories 
principales: 1. Mots francais archaiques ou tout récemment assimilés, 
trés peu employés en frangais-normal, mais courants dans le frangais 
régional de Provence. Exemples: besson, bestiasse, mitan. 2. Mots seule- 
ment employés en frangais régional. Exemples: agachon, fénestron, fe- 
niére, paillére, escudé, filliole, groussan. Il y en a plusieurs dans cette classe, 
tels les trois derniers par exemple, dont l’emploi peut se justifier en raison 
du manque d’un équivalent exact en frangais officiel. 3. Traductions ou 
“francisations” inutiles n’ajoutant rien ou presque rien au sens du terme 
déja existant. Exemples: alasser, dourgue, esquirol, marteliére, gineste, ser, 
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etc. Nous avons jugé inutile d’y faire figurer: a) les mots provencaux et 
italiens intercalés dans le texte; b) les noms propres, de personnes et de 
lieux, particuliers 4 la région.* c) les jurons et les expressions plus ou 
moins vulgaires d’origine provengale.?” Nous avons également laissé de 
cété un certain nombre de termes de diverses provenances dont le sens est 
assez clair, mais que nous n’avons ni entendus ni trouvés dans les dic- 
tionnaires provengaux ou frangais.”* 

Les mots de la seconde liste, dont quelques-uns archaiques, appartien- 
nent tous au vocabulaire du frangais officiel; mais ce sont des vocables 
parfois détournés de leur sens ordinaire pour étre employés dans celui 
qu’ils ont acquis en frangais régional de Provence. Rappelons ici que nos 
définitions sont toujours celles qui s’appliquent au texte de Giono; elles 
sont aussi celles du terme provengal donné entre parenthéses. 


Brave (prov., brave), gentil, aimable, trés bien, parfait, agréable: “ ... on a 
tapé 4 votre porte... Vous n’avez pas répondu. C’est pas brave ¢a”’ (Reg., 
p. 130). “Vous étes bien brave, dit Panturle” (ibid., p. 124). “C’est brave d’étre 
tous ensemble” (Col., p. 145). Enfin, comme superlatif: “Elle avait une brave 
peur!” (S.P., p. 170). 

Campane (prov., campano), cloche, clochette: “Le bidet fait sonner sa cam- 
pane” (Col., p. 21). “... voild sa campane qui sonne l’angélus (Reg., p. 10). 
“.. le ruissellement des campanes des troupeaux” (M.P., p. 70). 

Chamade (prov., chamado), huée: “...tiré du mitan de cette chamade” 
(S.P., p. 51). Cet emploi du mot était déja considéré comme un provengalisme 
par Gabrielli.” 

Charruer (vieux francais, charruer; prov., charruia), labourer avec la charrue, 
sillonner, marquer: “... tout son front était charrué d’inquiétude” (M.P., 
p. 29). “...leur grand champ... tout charrué de ruisseaux...” (Q.J.D., 
p. 215). “Nous la verrions (la mer) apparaitre avec son charruage de ba- 
teaux...” (ibid., p. 212). Cf. aussi P.C., p. 27, C.M., p. 293. 

Déparler (prov., desparla), déraisonner, extravaguer: “Ah! je déparle?”’ (Col., 
p. 57; cf. ibid., pp. 32-33). “ .. . cette bouche qui déparlait” (“Présentation de 
Pan,” Revue de Paris [1930], 1, 817). Ce provencalisme a été relevé par Gabrielli 
et il l’avait déja été par Desgrouais en 1766 et par Rolland en 1810.°° Auguste 


% I] y en a surtout dans Regain, pp. 17, 32, 41-47, et dans Batailles dans la montagne, 
pp. 306-309. 

% Par exemple: le plateau de Malefougasse, la Durance, la colline de Lure, Manosque, les 
Bastides, César, Arbaud, Maurras. 

27 Voir Colline, pp. 11, 20, 23, 34, 50, 65, 138, 140, 153-155, 164, 197; Bataille dans la 
montagne, pp. 50-54, 127; Que ma joie demeue, pp. 218-234. 

% Tels sont débéloire (cafetiére ou pot qui sert a verser le café) qu’on trouve dans Regain, 
pp. 68 et 189, Colline, p. 173, Que ma joie demeure, pp. 27, 28, 29; paroque (perroquet), 
Colline, p. 66; pigne (giffle), ibid., p. 168. 

2° Auteur d’un Manuel du Provencal .. . publié en 1836, et dont nous parlons plus loin. 

% Auteurs d’ouvrages mentionnés dans la note 32. 
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Brun note un nouveau sens: “en dire plus qu’il ne serait convenable, s’aban- 
donner a des excés de parole” (op. c#t.). 

Départager (prov., desparteja), séparer: “ . . . Marguerite départage les ramées 
d’olivier” (Col., p. 36). “Sur la servante, la mince ficelle du tablier départageait 
les grosses mamelles et le ventre” (S.P., p. 13). En frangais normal, ce verbe 
n’est employé que dans un sens trés spécial, celui de “faire cesser le partage égal 
des suffrages, en donnant sa voix” (D.G.). Il ne se trouve pas dans Littré. Fure- 
tiére en donne la définition suivante: “v. actif. Oster le partage. I se dit au palais 
des procés ot les Juges ont été partagés, et se sont trouvez en nombre égal d’avis 
différens. On les envoye dans une autre Chambre pour les départager” (Diction- 
naire universel contenant généralement tous les mots francois tant vieux que modernes 
... par Feu Messire Antoine Furetiére). 

Dire (prov., dire), nommer, appeler: “On lui dit comment?” (C.M., p. 56). 
Formule courante en Provence et dans les livres de Giono (pour |’emploi absolu 
de ce verbe, voir ci-dessous, p. 1335). 

Donner (prov., douna), affourager, donner 4 manger aux animaux: “II donne a 
la bique” (Reg., p. 31). “Je donne aux chévres” (Col., p. 21). 

S’enlever (prov., s’enleva), se retirer, s’éloigner: “Il regardait en l’air comme un 
qui s’enléve de devant une nue d’orage” (G.T., p. 20). 

Espérer (prov., espera), attendre: “Espére un peu, prend haleine, 4 moi main- 
tenant” (“Présentation de Pan,” op. cit., p. 803). 

A Vespére (prov., a l’espero), 4 l’affut: “Ils parlent 4 voix basse comme 4 |’es- 
pére du liévre” (Col., p. 39). Cf. “... a l’espére des perdreaux” (ibid., p. 61). 
Provengalisme signalé par Rolland en 1810. L’expression se trouve aujourd’hui 
dans le Larousse du XXe siécle, mais ni dans Littré ni dans le Dictionnaire de 
P Académie. 

Gaillard (prov., gaillard), trés commun en frangais régional dans le sens trés 
atténué de “bien portant,” “en bonne santé.” “Il faut te conserver gaillard” 
(V.R., p. 89). 

Honte (prov., crento, vergugno), timidité, pudeur, embarras: “J’avais honte 
...—C’est de nous que vous avez honte?” (Reg., p. 130), c’est-d-dire “est-ce 
notre présence qui vous embarrasse, qui vous rend timide?” Panturle n’avait pas 
osé se montrer parce qu’il était timide. ‘Parfois c’est une fille qui rougit parce 
que son bon ami est 14 et qu’ellea honte” (“Présentation de Pan,” of. cit., p. 803). 

Se lever (prov., se leva), s’dter: “Entrez dans la cuisine, petite. Levez-vous de 
devant” (Reg., p. 71). “Levez-vous un peu du milieu” (ibid., p. 68). 

Marier (prov., marida), épouser: “C’était avant que tu maries la Marguerite” 
(Col., p. 81). Cf. l'anglais et le francais populaire (voir Henri Bauche, Le Langage 
populaire, pour ce dernier). Par contre, Mistral ne mentionne pas cet usage. En 
provencal comme en francais normal, il faut dire se marier avec quelqu’un (se 
marida ame ou eme quaucun). Mais Auguste Brun signale la tournure dans son 
Frangais de Marseille. 

Mener (prov., mena) amener: “Si je t’en méne une, moi, de femme, tu la 
prends?” (Reg., pp. 50-51). La traduction provencale de mener est adurre. 
L’emploi de mener dans la phrase ci-dessus est donc incorrect dans les deux 
langues; mais il est courant, dans ce sens, en francais régional de Provence. 
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Se penser (prov., se pensa), Abus de la forme réfléchie: “Je me suis pensé . . . ”’ 
(0.J.D., p. 220). “Je me pensais: Cet homme quand méme, qu’il est béte” (S.P., 





p. 169). 
i Porter (prov., pourta), apporter: “Porte-moi mon capucet” (Q.J.D., p. 139). 
‘ Méme sens courant du verbe dans les deux langues. mais adurre serait une tra- 
4 duction plus exacte de apporter. 
Se poser (prov., se pausa), se reposer: “ . . . et vous poser une briguette”’ (S.P., 
3 
: Quitter (prov., quita), laisser, poser: “Tl quitte le contenu de la boite” (Reg., 
i p. 80). 
j Tirer (prov., tira), se diriger: “Puis si on tirait toujours vers le couchant .. . ” 


(0.J.D., p. 161). “Et il tirait vers la route” (ibid., p. 218). 
Se tirer (prov., se tira) se retirer, s’dter, s’écarter: ‘“‘Tirez-vous, dit Jo- 


séphine...” (Q.J.D., p. 165). “Tire-toi par ici, dit la bouchére” (G.T., p. 20). 
: Sagne (prov., sagno), plante palustre. “Je vois qu’on n’a pas encore coupé les 
{ sagnes du ruisseau”’ (V.R., pp. 89 et 91). Dauzat donne sagne dans le sens de 


terrain marécageux, qui existe aussi en provengal. 

Sauvagine (prov., sauvagino), bétes fauves. “La sauvagine et les gens des 
Bastides se rencontrent sur la source”’ (Col., p. 10; cf. pp. 92 et 137). Cf. aussi le 
recueil de contes de Joseph d’Arbaud, La Sauvagine. En francais moderne, le 
mot a un sens plus restreint. II se dit seulement de quelques oiseaux de mer ou 
de marais, et, dans le commerce, des peaux de certains animaux sauvages. 

Tomber (prov., toumba), dter: “Il tombait la veste, il tombait le gilet, il re- 
troussait les manches et en avant! (Daudet aurait écrit ef zou!)”’ (Reg., p. 81). 


“Tl y a bien d’autres exemples, tout aussi typiques du francais régional de Provence’ 
mais plus répandus dans le langage populaire, qu’on pourrait ajouter A cette liste. Par ex- 
emple: 

Collégue (prov., coulego), ami, mon vieux: Je lui disais: “Oh! collégue. Et alors, quoi de 
neuf?” (Col., p. 49; cf. ibid., p. 77). “Collégue, ¢a oui, ¢’est des pommes de terre!” (M. P., 
p. 28), Cf. Q. J. D., p. 227 et S. P., p. 35. 

Faire (prov., faire), dire: ‘Je fais: C’est toi, Sauvat?” (B. M., p. 55). Cf. Reg., p. 196. 
Gabrielli considérait déja (en 1836) l’expression comme vieillie, en frangais. 

Languir (prov., langui), attendre avec impatience, peine ou inquiétude, s’ennuyer dans 
lattente. (Mistral, op. cit.) : “Tu languissais?” (Reg., p. 34). “ . . . je commengais a languir, 
tu sais” (ibid., p. 165). En francais normal, Panturle aurait probablement dit: “Tu t’im- 
patientais?” et Arsule, “.. . il me tardait que tu arrives.” Certes, l’expression appartient 
§ au langage populaire, mais en Provence elle n’a de vraie rivale que la forme réfléchie du 
verbe, encore plus commune. 

Malade (prov., malaut), fou, béte, loufoque: “Tu n’est pas un peu malade?” (Reg., p. 79). 

Monsire (prov., moustre), d’un usage commun dans le sens trés atténué de “fripon,”’ 
“brave homme’”’: “Monstre, dit Gédémus, toi, quand tu veux fumer, tu fais trois pas et tu 
es au bureau” (Reg., p. 65). “Monstre, tu nous fais sortir avec un temps comme ¢a?”’ (ibid., 
p. 14). 

Quérir (prov., guerre), chercher: “ . . . j’irai vous quérir un raisin” (S. P., p. 62). Alors 
que quérir, remplacé par chercher, est devenu un peu archalque, le provengal a conservé 
7 Pusage de querre 4 l’infinitif, aprés des auxiliaires comme ana, veni, manda. Le verbe cerca 
traduit chercher dans le sens de ‘“‘tAcher, s’efforcer de trouver.” 
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L’influence des dialectes ne s’est pas seulement exercée sur le vocabu- 
laire. On la retrouve, comme chacun sait, dans la prononciation (dont 
il ne sera pas question dans cet article) et la syntaxe. Rappelons que dés 
le 17e siécle des savants comprirent que cette influence représentait un 
sérieux danger pour la pureté de la langue nationale. Les provinciaux eux- 
mémes devinrent puristes et se mirent 4 formuler des régles de grammaire 
et de prononciation. Dans le Midi, on essaya d’arréter l’empiétement des 
dialectes par la publication de recueils de “gasconismes”’ ou “provenga- 
lismes”’ (les deux termes semblent avoir été synonymes) corrigés. Ces 
ouvrages furent trés populaires au 18e siécle et ils l’étaient encore au 
début du dix neuviéme.” Celui que le comte Charles de Gabrielli de Gubbio 
publia en 1836 nous donne une idée assez juste de ce que devait étre le 
francais régional de Provence une vingtaine d’années avant le Félibrige.* 
Il nous permet aussi de voir quelles sont les tournures qui ont survécu. 
Il en contient un certain nombre devenues si familiéres aujourd’hui 
qu’on a de la peine a les reconnaitre comme des provengalismes.* Quel- 
ques-unes d’entre elles avaient déja acquis leur “droit de bourgeoisie,” 
selon l’expression de l’auteur, dans la littérature et se trouvaient dans 
la nouvelle édition du Dictionnaire de l’ Académie, celle de 1835.* D’autres 
ne devaient y entrer que plus tard, dans les éditions de 1870 ou 1935.* 


En voici quatre des plus connus: “Dictionnaire languedocien francais . . . contenant 
un recueil des principales fautes que commettent dans la diction et dans la prononciation 
frangaise les habitants des provinces méridionales du Royaume, connus a Paris sous le nom 
de Gascons”—par l’abbé de Sauvages, 1756; “Les Gasconismes corrigés, ouvrage utile a 
toutes les personnes qui veulent parler et écrire correctement . . .’’—par M. Desgrouais, 
professeur au Collége royal, 1766 (Nouvelle Edition corrigée et augmentée, Marseille, 
1792); “Dictionnaire des expressions vicieuses et des fautes de prononciation les plus connues 
dans les Hautes et Basses-Alpes accompagnées de leurs corrections . . .”’—par M. Rolland, 
directeur du Collége de Gap, 1810; “Correction raisonnée des fautes de langage et de pronon- 
ciation qui se commettent méme au sein de la bonne société dans la Provence et quelques 
autres provinces du Midi”—par J. B. Reynier, Marseille, 1829. (Consulter a ce sujet: 
Ferdinand Brunot, op. cit., vi, 318-334, et Emile Ripert, La Renaissance provencale, pp. 
142 et suiv.) 

3 Le recueil de Gabrielli a pour titre: Manuel du Provencal ou les provencalismes corrigés, 
4 l’usage des habitants des départements des Bouches-du-Rhéne, du Var, des Hautes et 
Basses-Alpes, de Vaucluse et du Gard, par C. D. G. (Marseille, 1837). 

* Par exemple: Avoir bon caractére pour “avoir un bon caractére”; Vous prendrez mal 
pour “vous vous rendrez malade”; ére mal en train pour “étre mal disposé”; je me suis 
acheté un chapeau pour “j’ai acheté un chapeau,” etc. 

*% C’est le cas de Avoir bonne vue, pour “avoir une bonne vue”; apprendre pour “enseig- 
ner,” foncer sur pour “fondre sur”; je vais y aller pour “‘j’y vais.” 

% Notons: renseigner dans le sens de “donner des renseignements,” pas dans celui d’ 
“enseigner de nouveau;” mettez que je n’ai rien dit pour “‘prenez que... ”; s’ébouillanter 
pour “s’échauder.” L’expression mettre la table pour “mettre le couvert” ne se trouve dans 
aucune édition du Dictionnaire de Il’ Académie mais elle est dans le Dictionnaire général et 
dans le Larousse du XXe siécle. 
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D’autres enfin, ne sont que de simples “‘provincialismes,”’ c’est-a-dire des 
formes dialectales ayant également cours dans d’autres provinces. II est 
probable que beaucoup de ces locutions vicieuses n’entreront jamais dans 
le Dictionnaire de l Académie.*” Quelques-unes sont de vieilles expressions 
frangaises tombées en désuétude a Paris tandis qu’elles sont demeurées 
vivantes dans le Midi.** 

La plupart des provengalismes signalés par Gabrielli constituent encore 
aujourd’hui le fond du frangais régional de Provence qui colore la langue 
de Giono. On les retrouve dans la monographie que M. Auguste Brun a 
consacrée en 1931 au frangais de Marseille et de la région,*® ce qui veut 
dire qu’ils sont depuis plus d’un siécle d’un usage courant, non seulement 
dans le peuple mais aussi dans les classes cultivées. Le livre d’Auguste 
Brun fait autorité en la matiére et, comme celui de Gabrielli, peut servir 
de jalon dans l’histoire du frangais régional. Aussi est-il souvent utile et 
opportun de les citer l’un et l’autre. 

Le frangais régional de Provence a donc une assez longue tradition. II 
varie naturellement quelque peu selon la profession, la culture et le tour 
d’esprit de l’individu. Mélange de francais académique et de frangais 
populaire, de mots et de tournures archaiques et argotiques (venues de 
V’argot parisien et de l’argot militaire) aussi bien que de mots et d’ex- 
pressions dérivés du provengal, il se distingue a la fois du dialecte local 
et du francais ordinaire par la prononciation, le vocabulaire et la syntaxe. 
Il ace trait en commun avec les autres francais régionaux.*® Comme eux 


37 T] serait naturellement impossible de dire lesquelles. Parmi les provencalismes authen- 
tiques du Manuel, relevons encore: Remettez-vous pour “asseyez-vous”; se donner peur 
pour “avoir peur’; je me suis tombé pour “je suis tombé”; se mettre d non plus pour “se 
mettre hors de soi”; cela avait d’arriver pour “cela devait arriver’’; se languir pour “languir”’; 
changer sa robe pour “changer de robe,” etc. La locution en Avignon, qu’on ne trouve encore 
dans aucun dictionnaire, mais que selon M. Albert Dauzat quelques écrivains parisiens ont 
adoptée “dans le but de faire plaisir aux félibres” (Histoire de la langue francaise, p. 562), 
est également signalée dans ce manuel de 1836. Elle |’est aussi dans celui de Desgrouais, 
qui date de 1766. 

38 Par exemple, on dit toujours en Provence “elle s’est accouchée,” forme réfléchie du 
verbe qui était encore correcte au 16e siécle. De méme, on emploie toujours le verbe bouger 
au sens transitif: “Ne bouge pas la lampe.” 

39 “‘Décrire le francais de Marseille, dit-il, c’est accessoirement décrire celui de toute la 
Provence” (La Frangais de Marseille, étude de parler régional, p. 19). Rappelons du méme 
auteur: Recherches historiques sur Vintroduction du francais dans les provinces du Midi 
(Paris, 1923), et La Langue francaise en Provence de Louis XIV au Félibrige (Paris, 1917). 

4 Voir: Félix Boillot, Le Francais régional de la Grand’ Combe (Doubs), et William Pierre- 
humbert, Dictionnaire historique du parle neuchitelois et suisse roman (Neuchatel, 1921). 
La remarque s’applique également au “frangais populaire” de Paris qu’Henri Bauche se 
garde bien de confondre avec l’argot ou les langages spéciaux, techniques ou professionnels. 
(Voir, Le Langage populaire [Paris, 1920], pp. 20 et suiv., 166 et suiv.) 
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encore, il se fixe et se développe 4 l’insu des personnes mémes qui l’em- 
ploient: 


Si l’on demandait 4 un indigéne du village quelle langue on parle 4 Grand’ 
Combe, dit Félix Boillot au sujet de son pays, on provoquerait sa stupéfaction. 
“Mais, répondrait-il, le francais naturellement, quand on ne parle pas le patois.” 
On recevrait la méme réponse si l’on posait une question analogue dans les en- 
virons de Lille, de Rennes ou de Toulouse.“ 


Il va sans dire qu’on pourrait ajouter: “et aussi dans les environs de 
Marseille et de Manosque.” 

D’autre part il ne faut pas oublier que, dans la réalité, les personnages 
de Giono parlent plus souvent le provengal (toujours vivace dans les 
campagnes) qu’ils ne parlent le francais régional. La “langue du di- 
manche”’ dont ils se servent pour répondre aux “messieurs” de la ville 
n’est souvent qu’une traduction littérale du parler local, ce qui n’est tout 
de méme pas le cas du francais régional employé par les ‘‘messieurs.” Il 
arrive aussi que Giono nous donne sa propre traduction de ce qu’il a 
entendu ou “enregistré” et qu’il en avertisse le lecteur.“ Bien entendu, 
il serait futile d’essayer de déterminer jusqu’a quel point Giono est con- 
scient du fait qu’il s’exprime en “francais régional,” surtout 1a ot il 
s’agit de la syntaxe. On peut relever dans ses contes et dans ses romans 
toutes sortes de fautes, ou, disons mieux, de particularités grammati- 
cales, qu’on ne trouve que trés rarement dans ses autres écrits. Si celles- 
ci ne sont pas toujours d’origine provencale, elles sont du moins typiques 
du frangais régional de Provence. 


ARTICLE DEFINI 


Giono emploi parfois l’article défini: 

a) comme partitif devant un adjectif ou aprés un adverbe de quan- 
tité: ““Passez-moi un peu du pain aussi” (Reg., p. 10). “Des grosses 
boites” (Reg., p. 139). Provengalisme signalé par Brun (oP. cit., p. 51) et 
relevé chez Pagnol par M. Rostaing—‘Le francais de Marseille chez 
Marcel Pagnol,” Le Francais moderne (1942), IX, 34. 

b) au lieu de l’adjectif possessif dans certaines expressions: “. . . de- 
main la femme (ma femme) va 4 Chausserignes...” (S.P., p. 111; 
cf. pp. 71, 150). “L’enfant (mon fils) me l’a fait dire hier” (Reg., p. 33; 


“! Op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

* Voici ce qu’il écrit dans “Présentation de Pan”: “... je ne fais pas de littérature; 
je ne suis qu’un simple phonographe; je vais vous faire entendre quelques-uns de mes dis- 
ques paysans. I] n’y a de moi que l’humble traduction du provencal que j’ai notée” (Revue 
de Paris, 1930, 1, 802). Cf. ce qu’il dit au sujet de “L’ Eau vive’’: “Pour les récits, j’ai calqué 
le dessin de la phrase frangaise sur le dessin de la phrase provencale. Pour les chansons, 
j’ai fait le mot 4 mot, sans souci de cadence ni de rime” (Nouvelle Revue francaise, 1930, 
pp. 672-673). 
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cf. pp. 40, 196, 32-33, 222, et S.£., 31) “Il tombait la veste...” 
(Reg., p. 81). 


ARTICLE INDEFINI 


Emploi de un ou une dans le sens de quelqu’un, un homme, une femme, 
un individu. 

Un de Baumugnes est le titre méme d’un roman de Giono. Comme 
titre, c’est une trouvaille. Mais Giono emploie constamment le pronom 
indéfini dans le corps d’une phrase: “Il a été tenu par un qui revenait du 
Mexique” (M.P., p. 65). “Elle s’est mariée avec un qui est boulanger” 
; (Présentation de Pan,” op.cit,. p. 802). “. .. comme un qui veut siffler” 
i (Q.J.D., p. 29; cf. ibid., pp. 30, 65, 74). Dans les pa'ssages cités ci-dessus, 
_ ce n’est pas un personnage mais l’auteur lui-méme qui parle. Cf. encore: 
j Col., pp. 12, 95, et G.T., pp. 13, 14. Cet emploi de l’article indéfini est 
: un vieux provencalisme déja signalé par Gabrielli, mais c’est aussi une 
_  vieille expression frangaise. Littré en cite un emploi dans la Satire X de 
i Mathurin Régnier: “‘J’allais doublant le pas comme un qui fend le vent.” 
: En voici un exemple plus récent sous la plume de Raymond Guérin: “Il 
a été raconté par un qui l’avait vu vivre” (texte cité dans Temps moder- 
nes, Décembre 1946, p. 545). Influence directe de Giono ou simple retour 
aux vieilles formes? 
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SUBSTANTIFS et ADJECTIFS 


: Quelquefois Giono donne aux substantifs le genre qu’ils ont en pro- 
‘ vengal: “Elle faisait du potin avec son cuiller ” (Col., p. 65). 

Il simplifie les prénoms selon l’usage du pays: Gritte pour Marguerite, 
Babette pour Elisabeth, Tistin ou Tistou pour Baptistin: “Le nez de 
Babette...” (Col., p. 148). 

Il lui arrive d’employer substantivement des adjectifs ou des parti- 
cipes passés 14 ow le francais normal emploierait plutét d’autres formes: 
“... juste au moment oi le chaud, tout bleu, pesait sur la Durance 
charnue ... : dés que le chaud remontait la Durance...” (J.B., p. 
10). “Elle a parlé tout continue, toute chaude de son chaud” (S.E., p. 
30). “Un verger de pauvre, vert d’humide” (U.B., p. 41). “Le soleil 
avait pompé tout mon humide” (S.E., p. 17; cf. Reg., p. 28). “J’ai 
lutté ... jusqu’& tenir mes paupiéres ouvertes avec le pointu de mes 
doigts” (S.£., p. 29). “C’était un homme sec et fait d’aggloméré de pier- 
railles” (ibid., p. 32). “...la voix lente et juste au détourné de la 
téte...” (ibid., p. 27). “C’était un plongeon dans le sommeil comme 
le souffié d’une bougie”’ (ibid., p. 29). “En luttant a la désespérée... ” 
(ibid., p. 18). “Tout mourrait 4 la dégofitée” (ibid., p. 33). “... et 
c’était simple a l’imaginée”’ (ibid., p. 27). “C’est le parlé qui fait le parlé”’ 
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(Reg., p. 87). “Tu as vu le grondé du vent, toi, le malin?” (Col., p. 57). 
“Le gros qui avait remis son chapeau l’enleva 4 la précipitée” (S.P., 


p. 15). 
PRONOMS 


a) Emploi explétif, inutile du pronom: “Il le veut sérieusement 
mourir,...” (S.P., p. 137). “Vous en savez toujours des nouvelles, 
vous” (Reg., p. 181; cf. ibid., pp. 36, 157, 181). “Il n’y en a qu’un de soleil” 
(S.E., p. 24). 

b) Emploi du pronom y au lieu de /ui ou leur: “‘J’y apprenais (aux 
enfants) 4 faire parler les pies, . . . j’y faisais des tours” (Reg., p. 162). 
“Eh, j’y dis, vous prenez du monde? ” (U.B., p. 10). Csst 14 une forme 
commune du frangais populaire et que l’on trouve fréquemment chez les 
auteurs régionalistes. Notons cependant qu’elle peut étre considérée 
comme une traduction littérale du provengal, ot /i (ié dans la vallée du 
Rhone) signifie 4 la fois y et Jui ou Jeur. “De 1a vient l’erreur des Pro- 
vengaux, disait Gabrielli, qui traduisent dans les deux cas li par y” (op. 
cit., p. 42). Signalé aussi par Desgrouais. 


PREPOSITIONS 


a) De remplace 4: “Cette bonne soupe de choux et de pommes de 
terre” (Reg., p. 65). “Si donc tu y vas de cette heure, dit Arsule, mets- 
toi une chemise propre” (ibid., p. 138). 

b) De remplace depuis ou pendant: “Il n’est pas allé chasser de ces 
quelques jours” (Reg., p. 58; cf. ibid., p. 65). ‘““De ce temps trouvez-moi 
un couteau pointu” (Q./.D., p. 142). 

c) De marque la position, l’attitude: “Elle est allée se planter des 
quatre pattes devant le cyprés” (Reg., p. 61). 

d) De remplace pour de ou tout de: “A parler de bon...” (Col., p. 
117). “Si tu veux te tuer du bon,....” (S.P., p. 140; cf. ibid, p. 142). 

e) Autres tournures usuelles avec de, dont plusieurs sont des survi- 
vances du vieux frangais: ‘‘Ceci arriva le 4 de septembre” (S.P., p. 26; 
cf. pp. 67-68). “‘C’est pas de rire” (Reg., p. 148). Comme le provengal 
“es pas de reire,” cela signifie que ce n’est pas dréle, que c’est grave, 
sérieux. “‘C’est pas de juste” (G.T., p. 19). Cette expression est égale- 
ment commune en suisse roman (voir Pierrehumbert, op. cit.). ““Heureu- 
sement de toi, dit Maurras” (Col., p. 180), c’est-a-dire: il est heureux 
pour nous que tu sois 14 pour nous protéger, nous renseigner, nous con- 
seiller. ““Ca, de bouc (en ce qui concerne un bouc) il y a toujours celui 
de Turcan” (Reg., p. 150). ‘Elle a une bouche de fruit (comme un fruit)” 
(ibid., p. 265). 

f) Sur au lieu de vers: “Enfin, pour moi , levé sur ces quatre heures 
du tantét...” (S.P., p. 38). 
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g) Sur au lieu de a: “Tl a da partir sur la quette (sic) de quelque sau- 
vagine” (Col., p. 52). 

h) Dans au lieu de vers: “Ca pouvait étre dans les 11 heures du matin 
quand Panturle s’est arrété’’ (Reg., p. 220; cf. pp. 9, 104). 


VERBES 


L’accord du participe passé de faire devant un infinitif est un pur pro- 
vencalisme, un de ceux que Gabrielli signalait en 1836: “... ils l’ont 
faite boire comme un plan de courge...” (Reg., p. 70). “... je lai 
faite taire” (Col., p. 65). La faute procéde directement du provengal, ot 
cet accord est correct: L’ai facho teisa. 

Le verbe est parfois employé dans un sens intransitif, ou le régime 
sous-entendu: “La nuit faisait pressentir” (Q.J.D., p. 32). “Et puis 
aprés, je le ferai aller (partir) lui aussi” (ibid., p. 159). “‘Quand je ne dis 
pas, c’est que je ne veux pas dire. Est-il besoin de dire?” (ibid., p. 252). 
“Je sais les goiits, dit l">homme. Et j’aime bien” (ibid., p. 18). “Tu dois 
avoir 4 préparer” (S.P., p. 111). “La friture empéchait” (ibid., p. 22). 
“Si on profitait de se faire arranger le tuyau de la pompe? (lire: Si l’on 
profitait de cette occasion pour faire réparer...)” (ibid., p. 17). “Ca 
a l’air de gens qui ont besoin. S’ils ont besoin, faut profiter’’ (ibid.; cf. 
Q.J.D., p. 201). L’emploi absolu de profiter, comme celui de avoir besoin, 
est commun en Provence. ‘“Profiter de’ devant un infinitif l’est égale- 
ment. 


ADVERBES 


a) Alors (prov., alor), alors. Brun a noté l’emploi de alors comme “une 
sorte d’exclamation, de protestation et de défi. ’” Il y a plusieurs autres 
sens: question, approbation, surprise, compassion, admiration, rési- 
gnation: “Et alors . .. Gaubert, et alors non?” (Reg., p. 157). “Et alors 
Caroline, et alors, répéte Panturle” (idid., p. 103). “Alors, fait Michel 
qui s’arréte tout pétrifié au milieu de la route” (ibid., p. 18). “Ca alors, 
font les gens!’ (ibid, p. 195). “Alors, tu peux téter collégue”’ (Col., p. 
177). 

b) Aussi (prov, aussi, tamben), dans le sens de vraiment, tout de méme, 
en vérité, ma parole!: ‘Tu fais attention 4 tout aussi”’ (Reg., p. 76). ‘Aussi 
pére vous n’étes jamais content!” (Col., p. 19). “Aussi, Justin, cette 
petite qui est toute seule” (S.P., p. 113). “Encore! Aussi Monsieur 
vous pourriez un peu aller voir” (ibid., p. 13). Cette expression, l’une des 
plus courantes en Provence, n’a été relevée dans aucun des ouvrages 
cités dans cette étude.“ 


“Tl est également surprenant qu’on n’ait pas noté la fréquence d’emploi de la locution 
un peu (prov., pau ou pou), souvent employée dans le sens de donc, je te prie, s’il vous plait 
etc.: “Je vais un peu lui couper les branches.”’ (S. P., p. 176). “‘Tiens, fais un peu ce que 
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c) Puis (prov., piet). En plus des divers sens ordinaires, puis a aussi 
le sens de aprés tout, d’ailleurs, finalement, il faut avouer que, etc. Brun 
écrit que dans la bouche des Bas-Alpins (Giono en est un) ce mot n’a 
plus qu’une valeur oratoire. Il suffira de citer deux ou trois passages: 
“Eh! non, dit Justin, reste encore un peu; et puis il est 4 peine deux 
heures; et puis il pleut, et puis assieds-toi. Mélanie apporte un litre’’ 
(S.P., p. 111). “Ah! On est de beaux soldats, l’un et puis l’autre” (Reg., 
p. 92; cf. U.B., p. 154). 

d) Pas moins (prov., pas men), “qui rend plus catégorique une affir- 
mation, est plus rare que ne feraient croire nos littérateurs’”’ (Brun, 
op. cit., p. 78): “Je fis: Ah! pas moins” (Nouvelle Revue francaise, [1930], 
1. 650). C’est le seul exemple trouvé chez Giono. 

e) Dessous au lieu de sous, comme dans I|’ancienne langue et le langage 
populaire: “... les voila . . . dessous les oliviers” (M.P., p. 2). 

f) Comme au lieu de comment: “Comme? ....” (Reg., p. 40). Le pro- 
vencal coume traduit a la fois comme et comment. 

g) Volontiers, employé comme nom: “Nous aurons un peu plus de 
temps pour nous occuper du volontiers” (Q.J.D., p. 149). 


CONJONCTIONS 


La conjonction gue est encore employée dans le sens de pour que en 
frangais régional.“ Elle l’est aussi dans ceux de au point que, tellement 
que, attendu que, d’une telle fagon que, qu’est-ce que, car, etc.: “J’en ai 
chaud sur les joues, que j’en suis encore toute rouge” (G.T., p. 13; cf. 
p. 146). ‘‘Va le voir que de ta vie tu en verras”’ (Reg., p. 196). ““Le Fon- 
se...@ eu une indigestion que tout le monde a couru, une mauvaise 
indigestion de melon” (S.P., p. 141). “Celui-la, que t’en dis? (prov., que 
n’en dises?)”’ (ibid., p. 35). 

Notons encore |’emploi (qu’on ne trouve plus en frangais, mais qui est 
resté courant en provengal )de que entre deux verbes pour marquer la 
continuité de l’action: “On est descendu, . . . et pousses que tu pousses, 
et glisse que tu glisses, et jure que tu jures...on l’a amené ici” (S.P., 
p. 181). 

OMISSIONS 

a) Le frangais populaire élimine souvent la négation ne, et il est cer- 
tain que cette omission ne saurait étre toujours considérée comme un 
provengalisme, bien qu’elle nous paraisse plus générale en Provence 
qu’ailleurs.“ 





tu veux” (Reg., p. 198; cf. ibid., pp. 40, 49, 72, 139). “Entre un peu” B. M., p. 54). On pour- 
rait multiplier les exemples a |’infini. 

“ Voir Ferdinand Brunot, La Pensée et la langue, p. 762 et suiv. 

“ On ne peut s’empécher de faire certains rapprochements: “Tl y a rien et personne ici 
(prov., ta ren eres aqui)” (Reg., p. 141). 
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b) L’ommission des inversions est encore une particularité du frangais 
régional de Provence aussi bien que du frangais populaire. Giono a par- 
fois abusé du procédé: “Ah! ca va mieux, il a dit...” (Reg., p. 125). 
Certes, nous trouvons ces “‘il a dit” ou “‘il dit” chez Ramuz et chez bien 
d’autres (cf. les “he says” ou “I says” d’un Saroyan), et il se peut bien 
qu’ici Giono n’ait fait que suivre la mode. Mais le ‘‘D’ou tu viens? (prov., 
d’ounte venes?)” (J.B., p. 34), ou encore ‘Ou il reste? (prov., ounte 
resto?)”” (C.M., p. 37) nous rappellent trop le provengal pour que nous 
omettions de les signaler. 
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Il faut noter leur nature et l’abus de leur emploi. On en trouve surtout 
e j dans M.P., “Elle a remonté toutes ses robettes (prov., raubeto)’’ (p. 4). 
; “.,. des lavandettes” (p. 16). “... c’est une plainette (prov., planeto)” 
. : (pp. 36, 37, 40). “Ils traversaient la placette (prov., placeto)” (p. 65). 
Notons encore: “Deux demoiselettes (prov., damiseleto) de trois 4 cing 
e i ans” (Col., p. 12). “... le long des murettes (prov., mureto) d’enclos”’ 
(P.C., p. 204). “... Péglisette (prov., gleiseto) de Saint-Charles” (J.B., 
p. 26). Tous ces diminutifs sont d’un usage commun en provengal et, sauf 
lavendette, se trouvent dans Lou Tresor déu Felibrige. 


. Il y a dans |’ceuvre de Giono un nombre infini de “faux provengal- 
u ismes,” d’expressions qui perdent leur caractére régional dés qu’on les 
" voit isolées de leur contexte, hors du morceau auquel elles donnent cepen- 
f. dant le ton et la couleur. Ce sont des transcriptions fidéles de la langue 
» parlée, parfois des tours familiers du frangais populaire—ou méme 
os officiel—qui, devenus d’un usage trés fréquent en Provence, ont fini par 
od en caractériser le francais régiona! au méme degré que les mots et les 
tournures dérivés du provengal. I] faudrait, pour en gofiter toute la sa- 
st veur, les entendre prononcer avec |’accent: 
4 “Ce pauvre Sarde quand méme,“ si tu l’avais vu!” (S.E., p. 102). Ce Fonse, 





i quand méme, a bien le regarder .. . ” (S.P., p. 143). Quand méme, pauvre Burle!” 
(M.P., p. 64). “Il y eut pendant une nuit ou deux des bruits du ciel.—(a, si, 
quand méme ...”’ (S.P., p. 28). 

“C’est pour moi que vous dites ¢a patron?—Non, c’est pour le pape” (U.B., 
p. 94). “Que ce soit pour vous ou pour le pape...” (0.J.D., p. 284). “Qu’est-ce 





a que tu es toi ici, le pape?” (Col., p. 107). “Ne te crois pas le pape” (S.E., p. 50). 
“... et puis dis donc, je ne suis pas le pape” (P.C., p. 34). 
a “A Vamitié!” (“Présentation de Pan,” of. cit., p. 819). Formule courante en 
i Provence quand on trinque. 
ir- “Tl a mauvaise figure (il est trés malade)” (Col., p. 39). 
“C’est un troupeau. II tient un large 4 faire peur (il occupe un immense espace)” 
(G.T., p. 30). 
ici 


“ C’est nous qui soulignons les phrases en question. 
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“Tout ¢a fait son train, dit-il. Ca se fout du tiers comme du quart” (Q.J.D., 
p. 223). 

“Eh bien, c’est pas la peine qu’ il fasse tant son fier!” (Col., p. 102). “‘Faites le 
fier, dit-elle” (V.R., p. 50). 

“Quand tu as une idée dans la téte, dit Randoulet, tu ne l’as pas aux pieds, on 
peut le dire!” (Q.J.D., p. 342). 

‘Tu te fais beau?” (Col., p. 80). 

“Ulalie, 4 la couche!” (ibid., p. 70). 

“Porc de temps!” (ibid., p. 37). 

“Oh! le porc!”” (W.0., p. 139). 


“‘Mettons-nous sur notre terre (exploitons notre bien) . . . on sera nos maitres”’ 
(Reg., p. 221). 

“Je lui ai dit cent fois: Un beau jour vous vous noierez. (a lui fait aulant...” 
(Col., p. 23). 


“Si je reste la, ¢a va faire un malheur!” (M.P., p. 6). 

“Elle lui fait la soupe (elle fait son ménage)” (Reg., p. 71). 

“Prenez le feu, dit Randoulet” (Q.J.D., p. 44). 

“|. . c’est d’aprés le dire d’Antoine...” (S.P., p. 34). 

“Vous verrez qu’il fera beau pour la féte—Tant vaut pour une fois’”’ (ibid., 
p. 28). 

“Tl ne bougeait pas plus qu’un terme” (ibid., p. 121). 

“J’ai quatre-vingts! (j’ai quatre-vingts ans)” (Reg., p. 33). 

“Tl est 14 depuis ses trente ans (depuis ]’Age de trente ans (Col., p. 18). 

“‘Je ne vous dis que ¢a! (prov., vous n’en dise pas mai—”’ (Q.J.D., p. 218). 


On peut qualifier de provengalisme l’habitude (signalée par Rostaing 
dans l’ceuvre de Pagnol) d’entrecouper le récit de questions: “‘C’est facile 
a dire, tu as jamais été source, toi, non?” (M.P., p. 8). Bien provengale 
aussi est la maniére dont le raconteur s’interpelle lui-méme, ou prend 
son lecteur ou auditeur 4 témoin: “Petit 4 petit je me suis dit: Mais 
César, c’est pas Ulalie, ga?” (Col., p. 100). “‘Alors, je me suis dit: ‘“Tous- 
saint, ils t’ont suivi...” (M.P., p. 10). Un bruit que je m’en disais: 
Babeau tu vas devenir sourde”’ (S.P., p. 169). ‘Ah! je vous assure... . 
Ah! je vous dis... ” (ibid., pp. 168-169). 

Enfin, il faudrait pouvoir faire la part de l’originalité de Giono en ce 
gui concerne l’ordre des mots, lequel est peut-étre moins personnel qu’on 
ne serait tenté de le croire au premier abord. La phrase de Giono se 
développe souvent selon un rythme qui doit étre attribué moins 4 son 
style particulier qu’a l’influence de la langue provengale, dont la syntaxe 
est extrémement souple. II faudrait citer des pages entiéres.”’ 


47 Voici deux ou trois exemples: “Le Jofroi, on l’a retenu plus de vingt fois: juste sur le 
bord du puits d’Antoine, un puits qui a plus de trente métres et que |’Antoine disait: 
“Quand méme, s’il l’avait fait, ou j’aurais pris l’eau aprés?” (S. P., p. 140). “De temps en 
temps, la gueule d’un ravin s’ouvre qui a déchargé du dernier orage deux tombereaux de 
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Cet essai de classification des provengalismes fait ressortir 4 la fois 
intérét et la complexité du probléme concernant la langue et le style de 
Giono.* I] peut nous aider 4 distinguer entre ce qui procéde directement 
du souci de la vérité (ou mieux de la vraisemblance linguistique) et ce 
qui n’est souvent qu’un usage inconscient de ces mots et locutions qu’il 
est permis d’appeler ‘“‘provengalismes” a cause de la fréquence relative de 
leur emploi dans le francais régional de Provence. 

Il est évident qu’on ne trouve pas trace de ce frangais régional dans 
l’ceuvre d’écrivains dont l’inspiration a d’autres sources que celle de la 
vie locale ou provinciale. Le francais académique, trés correct, chatié et 
parfois élégant de penseurs, historiens ou littérateurs provencgaux, de 
Vauvenargues, Thiers et Mignet 4 Henri Bremond et Charles Maurras 
n’a absolument rien 4 voir avec le frangais régional qu’on trouve 4 des 
degrés divers chez les romanciers et les dramaturges. 

La langue de Giono romancier—car il y a aussi un Giono essayiste— se 
distingue encore de celle des Daudet, Aicard et Pagnol qui s’attachent 
surtout aux mots pittoresques, aux expressions savoureuses ou amusantes. 
Giono, qui voit toujours "homme aux prises avec la nature, semble 
vouloir faire ressortir davantage le cété rustique, terre 4 terre et sérieux de 
la langue. Aussi est-il plutét rare de trouver dans ses livres l’esprit proven- 
cal que nous admirons chez ses illustres compatriotes. C’est méme, assez 
paradoxalement, dans les passages ou il emploie le plus de provengalismes 
qu’il s’en trouve parfois le plus éloigné. Son mélange de frangais littéraire 
et de francais “‘rustique” a quelque chose d’artificiel et de recherché qui 
est tout le contraire de ce qu’on trouve dans le langage familier, aisé et 
naturel des écrivains provencgaux. De 1a vient en partie l’impatience et la 
mauvaise humeur des critiques qui ont qualifié sa langue de ‘‘galimatias 
obscur”’ et son style de “style faux et conventionnel.’’*® 

Le lecteur provengal lui-méme risque de se trouver quelque peu 
dépaysé en compagnie de ce génie sombre qui a “perpétuellement besoin 
de sincérité totale” et n’a pas l’air de connaitre la “galéjade.’®° On 
pourrait presque dire que son style “est triste et ne rit jamais.’ L’esprit 





gravier en travers du chemin” (U. B., pp. 40-41). “.. . et ce grand sucoir pointu comme 
une aiguille qu’a vous le planter dans le sang il vous assécherait comme une crau” (M. P., 
p. 10). “Sur la planche, un de ces petits pots sorciers était encore” (S. E., p. 20). 

48 En ce qui regarde la question de l’originalité et de la richesse de son imagisme, on 
pourra consulter: “Jean Giono, The abuse of comparisons with Comme in Solitude de la 
Pitié and Jean le Bleu,” par Héléne Harvitt (French Review, March 1934, pp. 284-299). 

*° Voir: Mercure de France, 15 nov. 1933, p. 154; Revue hebdomadaire, ccixtv, 355 et 
suiv.; Revue de Paris, dec. 1929, p. 706. 

80 “‘T’ai perpétuellement besoin de sincérité totale” (V. R., p. ix). 

5! Expression de Sainte-Beuve analysant le style de Guizot (Causeries du lundi, 1, 321). 
Certes, nous ne voulons pas dire par 14 que l’humour soit totalement absent de son ceuvre. 
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provencal de Giono, malgré tout enthousiaste chercheur et dispensateur 


de joie, est celui de la Haute-Provence, bien différent de celui de la 
vallée du Rhéne et du littoral ot la vie sociale est mieux organisée et plus 
active que dans la montagne. N’oublions pas toutefois que c’est le 
Sisteronnais Paul Aréne, lui aussi montagnard, qui a fourni la plus “fine 
fleur de farine provengale” au moulin de Daudet. 

Mais pour étre d’un caractére différent, l’ceuvre de Giono n’en porte 
pas moins sa marque d’origine. Si les provengalismes y sont assez rares en 
dehors des livres que nous avons cités, si méme il y a une partie de cette 
ceuvre qui en est tout 4 fait exempte (comme elle |’est aussi des artificia- 
lités de style du début), il n’en reste pas moins que ses contes et ses 
premiers romans, surtout Regain et Colline, contiennent de nombreuses 
pages quisemblent avoir été entigrement pensées et senties en provencal™ 
des pages fort belles et dont quelques-unes figureront peut-étre un jour 
dans les anthologies. C’est 14 que Giono aura perpétué, en les faisant 
passer dans son frangais, les tournures locales que les Félibres ont essayé 
en vain de faire revivre dans leurs formes primitives, en langue pro- 
vengale. De ce point de vue, on peut dire que Giono—régionaliste sans 
le vouloir et peut-étre sans le savoir—mérite la place qu’on lui a donnée 
parmi les écrivains régionalistes. 
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Cf. par exemple le caractére de personnages comme ce Félippe qui fait tout “de moitié avec 
le temps,” ou celui du Joselet qui ‘mange le soleil,” dans S. P. 

& Tels sont les deux passages suivants: 

“Ah vous avez bien fait de venir chez le neveu. C’était plus une vie ce que vous faisiez 
la-bas 4 Aubignane.—C’était plus guére tenable. On n’était plus que cinq; puis le Félippe 
a eu sa place de facteur au Revest. Alors, c’est venu de moi; j’ai dit: ‘Qu’est-ce que tu plan- 
tes ici? D’un jour a l’autre, ca va tout te dégringoler sur la téte. En galére!’ C’est a ce 
moment-la que je |’ai fait dire au neveu. Je lui ai tout donné. Moi, un peu de soupe, un peu 
de tabac, je fais mon train” (Reg., p. 15). 

“... L’Amoureux . . . allait prendre sa faux, pendue ala branche maitresse. Il a arrété 
son geste; il reste le bras en ]’air. I] regarde celui-la qui vient avec une chévre.—Ah, bien, 
celle-la, on peut bien dire: “‘C’est de l’exemple! Oh Panturle, je te croyais mort!—J’en ai 
pas envie.—Ah bien, celle-la! Le bras de l’Amoureux est retombé sur l’€paule de Panturle.— 
Eh! oui, dit Panturle.—C’est pas de rire, fait ’ Amoureux, je le croyais. Alphonsine, viens 
un peu voir, Alphonsine! . . . Elle aussi n’en peut pas revenir.—C’est vrai, on en a encore 
parlé il y a pas longtemps. Et alors, vous allez boire le coup!” (tbid., pp. 147-148). 

Par contre, il n’y aurrait qu’un intérét secondaire, vu le sujet qui nous occupe, 4 con- 
sidérer les pages du Serpent d’étoiles ov l’auteur s’est efforcé de rendre, “dans un frangais 
trés faux”, dit-il, une langue qui est un mélange de dialectes: “La langue est l’espéce la 
plus sauvage des jargons de mer, fait de provengal, de génois, de corse, de sarde, de nigois, 
de vieux francais, de piémontais et de mots inventés sur place pour le besoin immédiat” 
(S. E., pp. 112-113). 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 


ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, LXII, 1182, 1265; LXIIT, 760) 


. In May by mail ballot the Council approved a report of the Com- 


mittee on Research Activities (April 17-18), authorizing the Com- 
mittee to assume the responsibilities stated under Section III of the 
report, reinstating the annual grant of $500 to permit at least two 
meetings of the Committee each year, and supporting the Commit- 
tee in the recommendations presented in sections IV. 3-4 and V of 
the report. 

In June by mail ballot the Council appointed the following (MLA- 
Oxford) Committee of Award: Professors Orie W. Long, Henri M. 
Peyre, Ernest J. Simmons, René Wellek, and Ernest H. Wilkins. 
(All have accepted appointment.) 

In July by mail ballot the Council approved the recommendations 
of the Committee on Honorary Members. 

In September by mail ballot the Council appointed Professor Percy 
W. Long to fill the vacancy left by Professor Tatlock on the Com- 
mittee on Honorary Members. 


. In October by mail ballot the Council approved the recommenda- 


tion of its Advisory Committee that the annual dues be increased to 
seven dollars, and that library subscriptions be increased to nine 
dollars. 
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A List of Libraries 


HAVING STANDING ORDERS FOR BOOKS IN THE MLA MONOGRAPH, 
REVOLVING FUND, AND GENERAL SERIES 


Bowdoin College Library 

Brown University Library 

Bryn Mawr College Library 

California State Library 

University of California at Los Angeles 
Library 

University of Cincinnati Library 

Claremont College Library 

Columbia University Library 

Connecticut College, Palmer Library 

Duke University Library 

Emory University Library 

University of Florida Library 

Harvard College Library 

Henry E. Huntington Library 

University of Illinois Library 

University of Indiana Library 

University of Iowa Library 

Johns Hopkins University Library 


Joint University Libraries, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
University of Kansas Library 


University of Kentucky Library 

Lehigh University Library 

University of Maryland Library 

Miami University Library, Oxford, Ohio 
University of Minnesota Library 
University of Missouri Library 

Mount Holyoke College Library 


University of Nebraska Library 

Newberry Library, Chicago 

New York Public Library 

New York University, Washington Square 
College Library 

Northwestern University Library 

University of Notre Dame Library 

University of North Carolina Library 

Ohio State University Library 

University of Oregon Library 

University of Pennsylvania Library 

University of Pittsburgh Library 

Princeton University Library 

Queens College Library, Flushing, N.Y. 

Rice Institute Library 

University of Rochester Library 

Rutgers University Library 

University of Southern California Library 

Southern Methodist University Library 

University of Tennessee Library 

University of Texas Library 

University of Utah Library 

University of Virginia, Alderman Library 

University of Washington Libra 

State College of Washington Library 

Wellesley College Library 

Wesleyan University Library 

Williams College Library 

University of Wisconsin Library 


Yale University Library 


MONOGRAPH SERIES ONLY 


Haverford College Library 
Imperial Library, Calcutta 
New York State Library 


New York University, University Heights 
Library 
St. Louis University Library 


Vassar College Library 


TWO SERIES ONLY 


University of California Library, Berkeley (Monograph, General) 
Dartmouth College Library (Revolving Fund, General) 


Discounts: To libraries subscribing to one Series, 10 per cent; two Series, 20 per 


cent; three Series, 30 per cent. 


_ Orders or inquiries should be addressed to the Treasurer, Modern Language Associa- 
tion, 100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N.Y. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ACKERMANN, Pavut Kort, Instr. German, 
Boston Uniy., Boston 16, Mass. 

AKSELRAD, RosE-ManrieE P., Dept. of Ger- 
man, Univ. of Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 

App, Austin J., Assoc. Prof. Eng., La Salle 
Coll., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

ARNOLD, FREDERICK KAPPELER, Prof. 
Romance Langs., State Teachers Coll., 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 

Arrom, José Juan, Assoc. Prof. Span., 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

ASHMEAD, JOHN, JR., Instr. Eng., Haver- 
ford Coll., Haverford, Pa. 

AsHTon, J. R., Coe Coll., Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 

Bacinsky, Pavut B., Lect. in German, 
Wagner Coll., Staten Island, N. Y. 

BAILHACHE, Mrs. MARJorre Stuart, Instr., 
City Coll. of San Francisco, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

BatscH, Dorotuy, Instr. Eng., Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Bates, ARTHUR Seymour, Assoc. Prof. 
Romance Langs., Sweet Briar Coll., 
Sweet Briar, Va. 

BavER, JOSEPHINE, Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

BEHARRIELL, FREDERICK J., Ger. Dept., 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

BerGuo.z, Harry, German Dept., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bercrn, TuHomas G., Prof. Italian, Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

BERGMAN, HerBert, Acting Instr. Eng., 
Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 

Bertocct, ANGELO Puiu, Prof. Comp. 
Lit., Coil. of Liberal Arts, Boston Univ., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Beyer, WERNER Wi11AM, Assoc. Prof, 
Eng., Butler Univ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
BInDER, JAMES KAUFFMAN, Eng. Dept., 
Notre Dame Univ., Notre Dame, Ind. 
BLAKELY, SmneY Hornor, Eng. Dept., 
Delta State Teachers Coll., Cleveland, 

Miss, 

Bocorap, SAMUEL NATHANIEL, Eng. Dept., 

Brown Univ., Providence 12, R.I. 


Bowpven, Wit1aM R., Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Dickinson Coll., Carlisle, Pa. 

Burns, Wayne, Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

CaLverR, Epwarp Tuomas, Teachers Coll., 
Columbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 
Cuew, Auprey, Dept. of Eng., Mills Coll., 

Oakland, Calif. 

CieEs, James C., Dept. of Eng., Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Cor, Cartes Norton, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

CoHEN, B. BERNARD, Instr. Eng., Wayne 
Univ., Detroit 1, Mich. 

Cowprick, Rut ExizaBetH, Assoc. Prof. 
French, Wittenberg Coll., Springfield, 
Ohio. 

CRAWFORD, CHARLOTTE ELizABeETH, Prof. 
Eng., Howard Univ., Washington 1, 
D.C. 

CrousHore, JAMES Henry, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Cummincs, SHERWOOD, Instr. Eng., Univ. 
of South Dakota, Vermillion, S.D. 

Dauner, Louise, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Drake 
Univ., Des Moines, Ia. 

Davinson, Lioyp JounsTon, Dept. Eng., 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Disque, Etwoop Joun, Asst. Prof. Ger- 
man, Wilkes Coll., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Dummer, E. Heyse, Prof. German, Univ. 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dunn, E. CATHERINE, Dept. of Eng., 
Catholic Univ. of America, Washington 
17, D.C. 

Ercunotz, Ericu H., Asst. Prof., Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

ErpMan, Davin Vorse, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

EsTerMANN, Hannah, Dept. of Spanish, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Evans, G. BLAKEMORE, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 

Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Everitt, E. B., Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem, 

Pa. 




















FLETCHER, FRANK, Teaching Fellow Eng., 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
FcersTer, Donatp M., Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Coll. of William & Mary, Williamsburg, 

Va. 

Forp, Zan, Dept. of Educ., Arkansas 
State Coll., State College, Ark. 

FRANK, JOHN G., Dept. of German, Ameri- 
can Univ., Washington, D.C. 

GABRIEL, Rev. A. L., Prof. in Medieval 
Institute, Notre Dame Univ., Notre 
Dame, Ind, 

GARDNER, ARTHUR P., Teaching Fellow in 
German, Harvard Univ., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

Gates, Wi1Lt1AM Bryan, Prof. Eng., Texas 
Tech. Coll., Lubbock, Tex. 

Goun, Ernest S., Dept. of Eng., Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

GREEN, ANDREW J., Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Drake Univ., Des Moines, Iowa. 

GREENEWALD, FATHER GERARD M., St. 
Francis Seminary, Victoria, Kan. 

GSCHAEDLER, ANDRE, Dept. Rom. Langs., 
Catholic Univ. of America, Washington 
17, D.C. 

HaGEMANN, Hans Hernricn, Assoc. Prof. 
Ger., N. E. Missouri State Tchrs. Coll., 
Queen City, Mo. 

Hatt, Rosert Kurc, Teachers Coll., 
Columbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 
Hinman, Rosert B., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 

Rochester, Rochester 7, N.Y. 

Hook, Lucyte, Asst. Prof. Eng., Barnard 
Coll., Columbia Univ., New York 27, 
N. Y. 

HurFrert, ANTON M., Instr. German, 
N.J. Coll. for Women, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

INIAL, SISTER MaRGuERITE F., Instr., Am- 
herst Coll., Putnam, Conn. 

JouNson, WALTER GILBERT, Assoc. Prof. 
Scand., Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Wash 


Kennepy, Wuoma L., Prof. Eng., Kansas 
Wesleyan Univ., Salina, Kan. 

Lanier, Emmtio AGUINALDO, Prof. Eng., 
Jackson Coll., Jackson, Miss. 

Leo, Utricu, Lect. Italian, Spanish & 
Portuguese, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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Lewis, ArtHur O., Jr., Grad. Asst. Eng. 
Lit., Pennsylvania State Coll., State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

LrnpEMANN, J. W. Ricwarp, Dept. Eng., 
Gustavus Adolphus Coll., St. Peter, 
Minn. 

Lywncu, James J., Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Maperra, ALBERT P., Instr. Eng., Smith 
Coll., Northampton, Mass. 

Mason, Extsworts G., Instr. Eng., Wil- 
liams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 

McDavip, RAVEN Ioor, JR., c/o Div. of 
Langs., Morrill Hall, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mick te, M. M., Dept. Mod. Langs., Samp- 
son Coll., Sampson, N.Y. 

Micxs, Witson, Assoc. Prof. French, Fla. 
State Univ., Tallahassee, Fla. 

MisH, CHARLES CARROLL, Instr. Eng., 
Univ. of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Morton, Lena Beatrice, Prof. Eng., 

Langston Univ., Langston, Okla. 

MoseELeEy, Epwin M., Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Wash. & Jefferson Coll., Washington, Pa. 

NEUMANN, ALFRED ROBERT, German 
Dept., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Nock, Francis J., Asst. Prof. German, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

NyYABONGO, Mrs. Vircinia Simmons, Ten- 
nessee A.&I. State Coll., Nashville 8, 
Tenn. 

Orcuier, WILLIAM FRANKLYN, German 
Dept., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 

O’Kane, Eteanor S., Hollins Coll., Hollins 
Coll., Va. 

Otney, CLARKE, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of Georgia, 24 Ivy St., S.E., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

PaRKER, JOHN, Dept. of Eng., Columbia 
Univ., New York 27, N. Y. 

Pert, WALTER H., German Dept., Marshall 
Coll., Huntington, W.Va. 

Pitts, GorpON MARSHALL, Instr. Eng., 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 

Pyites, Tuomas, Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Rosinson, Henry L., Dept. of French, 
Baylor Univ., Waco, Tex. 
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Ropney, Ropert Morris, Head Div. Lang. 
& Lit., N.E Missouri State Teachers 
Coll., Kirksville, Mo. 

Rocers, ROBERT WENTWORTH, Asst. Prof. 
Eng., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

RunDLE, James Urviy, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 

Scott, Douctas MaAcpHerson, Dept. 
German, Columbia Univ., New York 27, 
N.Y. 

SEALTS, MERTON M., Jr., Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Lawrence Coll., Appleton, Wis. 

S1tz, WALTER, Dept. Mod. Langs., Prince- 
ton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

SINGLETON, CHARLES S., Prof. Italian, Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

SmirH, Harriet Louisa, Assoc. Prof. 
Langs., New Mexico State Teachers Coll., 
Silver City, N.M. 

Smiru, THELMA M., Instr. Eng., Dickinson 
Coll., Carlisle, Pa. 

SpreceL, Irvine, Lect. Spanish & Italian, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

STERN, (Mrs.) ELizaABETH FREUNDLICH, 
Instr. Ger., Wheaton Coll., Norton, 
Mass. 

Stewart, J. Kerru, Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Sutton WALTER, Eng. Dept., Syracuse 
Univ., Syracuse 10, N.Y. 

Tate, Frank W., Eng. Dept., State Coll. 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Tuompson, Kart F., Instr. Eng., Oberlin 
Coll., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Tosin, James E., Dept. of Eng., Queens 
Coll., Flushing, N. Y. 

TRAVERS, SEymMour, Resident Head, Dept. 
Mod. Langs., Champlain Coll., Platts- 
burgh, N.Y. 

Trickey, GrorcE S., Jx., Dept. of Eng., 
Butler Univ., Indianapolis, Ind. 

ViRTANEN, REINO, Dept. Rom. Langs., 
Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

WALKER, FRANKLIN TRENABY, Prof. & 
Head Eng. Dept., Mississippi Coll. 
Clinton, Miss. 

Warren, AusTIN, Visiting Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WASSERMAN, Eart R., Visiting Asst. Prof. 
Eng., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore 
18, Md. 

WEIGAND, InmMA RApDLEIN (Mrs. Paul), 
Asst. Prof. Eng., Ithaca Coll., Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

WHITFIELD, Francis JAMES, Dept. Lin- 
guistics, Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 

Wriiamson, Epwarp, Dept. Rom. Langs., 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Wray, Writ1aM Rose, Dept. Eng., Univ. of 
Rochester, River Campus, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


(NOTE: For other recent appointments, 
see the September issue, page 1051 f.] 


VACANCIES* 


NORTHWESTERN UNIv., Evanston, IIL; 
German; Romanticism and 19th century 
lit.; asst. or assoc. prof.; address C. R. 
Goedsche, chm. 

Univ. OF WASHINGTON, Seattle 5, Wash.; 
Rom. Lang., French; preferably under 30, 
Ph.D. or equiv. in publications; instr. 
$3600 (or asst. prof.); address H. L. 
Nostrand, chm. 

Univ. OF WASHINGTON, Seattle 5, Wash.; 
Rom. Lang., Spanish; preferably under 
30, Ph.D., or equiv. in publications; instr. 
$3600 (or asst. prof.); address H. L. 
Nostrand, chm. 

Univ. oF WASHINGTON, Seattle 5, Wash.; 
Rom. Lang., Spanish, and asst. or assoc. 
chm. of Dept.; under 40, Ph.D., or equiv. 
in publications; asst. prof. (or assoc. 
prof.); address H. L. Nostrand, chm. 

Univ. oF NesrasKA, Lincoln 8, Neb.; 
English; Renaissance lit.; Ph.D.; asst. 
prof.: address R. W. Frantz, chm. 

DartTmMoutH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H.; 
English; instructorships; teaching ex- 
perience and graduate study necessary; 
address A. A. Raven, chm. 

Unrv. or Cotorapo, Boulder, Colo.; Span- 
ish; Siglo de Oro, Contemporary Lit., 
and Syntax; Spaniard, Ph.D., under 40; 


* Letters of application should contain full data on academic experience and publica- 
tions, and also directions for obtaining credentials. Since many departments lack adequate 
clerical assistance, applicants should expect no more than a brief, formal acknowledgment 
of their letters. A reply-postcard might well be enclosed for this purpose. 
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asst. or assoc. prof.; address Stuart 
Cuthbertson, head of Dept. of Modern 


Syracuse Univ., Syracuse 10, N.Y.; Span- 
ish; Siglo de Oro; asst. or assoc. prof.; 
address M. S. La Du, chm. 

Univ. oF DELAWARE, Newark, Del.; Span- 
ish (as major subject); Ph.D., foreign 
residence, teaching experience; asst. 
prof.; address E. C. Byam, head of Dept. 

WintHrop CoLtece, Rock Hill, S.C.; 
Speech Arts; Ph.D., experience; prof. 
approx. $4500; address Paul M. Wheeler, 
head of Eng. Dept. 

RANDOLPH-Macon COLLeEcE, Ashland, Va.; 
German; assoc. prof. or prof.; address 
J. B. Haley, chm. 

Univ. or Wicuirta, Wichita 6, Kans.; Ger- 
man; 30-40 yrs., Ph.D., teaching experi- 
ence, capable of becoming head of dept.; 
approx. $4000; address L. Hekhuis, Dean. 

Ovacuita Co.iieGce, Arkadelphia, Ark.; 
English; Ph.D.; head of dept., minimum 
salary $4000; address J. R. Grant, Pres. 

CatuHotic Univ. oF AMERICA, Washington 
17, D. C.; English; lang. and lit. to 1500, 
special interest in ME; rank to depend on 
age, experience, and publications; address 
H. E. Cain, chm. 

DvuQvuEsneE Univ., Pittsburgh 19, Pa.; Eng- 
lish; 18th and 19th centuries, and Ameri- 
can lit.; Ph.D., ability in creative writing, 
salary not below $3000; address J. M. 
Purcell, chm. 

Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh 19, Pa.; Eng- 
lish; speech, play directing; salary not be- 
low $3000; address J. M. Purcell, chm. 

Harvarap Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 
Rom. Lang., Spanish; lit. of Spain since 
1600; 25-30, Ph.D. in Span., 2-3 yrs. post- 
doctoral teaching exp.; asst. prof. $4500, 
5 yr. app’tment; address F. M. Rogers, 
chm. 

Harvarp Univ.; Rom. Lang., French; lang. 
teaching and lit. since 1600; middle 20’s, 
Ph.D. in French by July ’49, some teach- 
ing exp.; instr. $3500, 1 yr. app’tment 
which may be renewed twice; address 
F. M. Rogers, chm. 

HARVARD Untv.; Rom. Lang., French; lang. 
teaching and phonetics; middle 20's, 
Ph.D. by July ’49, some teaching exp.; 
instr. $3500, 1 yr. app’tment which may 


be renewed twice; address F. M. Rogers, 
chm. 

Harvarb Univ.; French or Spanish; mod- 
ern methods of lang. teaching; middle 
20’s, Ph.D. by July ’49, 2-3 yrs. teaching 
as Tchg. Fellow or in secondary schools; 
instr. $3500, 1 yr. app’tment which may 
be renewed twice; address F. M. Rogers, 
chm. 

Harvarp Univ.; Rom. Lang., Spanish; 
lang. teaching and lit. of Spain since 
1500; middle 20’s, Ph.D. in Span. by July 
’49, some teaching exp.; instr. $3500, 1 yr. 
appt’ment which may be renewed twice; 
address F. M. Rogers, chm. 

Harvarp Univ.; Rom. Lang., Spanish; lang 
teaching and Span-Amer. lit.; middle 20’s 
Ph.D. in Span. by July ’49, some teach- 
ing exp.; instr. $3500, 1 yr. appt’ment 
which may be renewed twice; address 
F. M. Rogers, chm. 

INDIANA UNIv., Bloomington, Ind.; Eng- 
lish; Ph.D.; two instructorships $3000- 
3500; address Russell Noyes, chm. 

Univ. or Kentucky, Lexintgon, Ky.; Rom. 
Lang., Spanish; Ph.D.; asst. prof.; ad- 
dress Hobart Ryland, chm. 

New York Univ., Wash. Sq. Coll., New 
York 3, N. Y.; English; Ph.D.; instr. 
‘$3000-3500; address Dean T. C. Pollock. 

New York Univ., Wash. Sq. Coll.; Ger- 
man; Ph.D.; instr. $3000-3500; address 
Ernst Rose, chm. 

New York Univ., Wash. Sq. Coll.; Span- 
ish; Ph.D.; instr. $3000-3500; address 
J. W. Barlow, chm. 

New York Univ., Wash. Sq. Coll.; French; 
Ph.D.; instr. $3000-3500; address F. 
Ernst, chm. 

Univ. or NortH Caroiina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; English; Victorian lit. (primarily 
graduate work); assoc. prof. or prof.; ad- 
dress Clifford P. Lyons, head of Dept. 

Outro StaTE Untv., Columbus 10, Ohio; Ro- 
mance Lang.; Ph.D.; instr. $3000; ad- 
dress Robert E. Rockwood, chm. 

Univ. OF OREGON, Eugene, Ore.; German; 
classical and modern lit.; 35-40; Ph.D.; 
asst. or assoc. prof.; address D. M. 
Dougherty, head of Dept. For. Langs. 

Wayne Univ., Detroit 1, Mich.; German; 
instr. $3000 (M.A.) or $4000 (Ph.D.); 
address H. A. Basilius, chm. 
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MLA PUBLICATIONS 


Prices in parentheses are to members only. Libraries with standing orders 
for all three MLA Series receive a thirty per cent discount from list prices. Orders 
or inquiries should be addressed to the Treasurer, Modern Language Association, 
100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N. Y. 


ENGLISH 


Albright, Evelyn May. Dramatic eet in England, 1580-1640. Monograph Series 11. 
1927 (vi+442 pp.). $4.50 ($2.25 

Allen, Hope Emily. Writings Aceribed to Richard Rolle Hermit of Hampole and Materials 
for His Biography. Monograph Series IIT. 1927 (xvi+568 pp.). $7.50 ($3.75). 

Aubin, Robert Arnold. Topographical ey in XVIII-Century England. Revolving Fund 
Series VI. 1936 (xii+419). $3.50 ($1.75). 

Bartlett, Phyllis Brooks. The Poems of George Chapman. General Series XII. 1941 (xii 
+488 pp.). $5.00. 

Bate, Walter Jackson. The oo Sy listic Development of Keats. Revolving Fund Series X11. 
1945 (xii+214 pp.). $3.00 

Black, Matthew W., and ‘Matthias A. Shaaber. Shakespeare’s Seventeenth-Century 
Editors. General Series VI. 1937 (xii+420 pp.). $3.00 ($1.50). 

Bradner, Leicester. Musae Anglicanae: A wend of Anglo-Latin Poetry, 1500-1925. 
General Series X. 1940 (xii+383 pp.). $3.50 

Casady, Edwin. Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. Revolving Fund Series VIII. 1938 (xii 
+257 pp.). $2.50 ($1.25). 

Cawley, Robert Ralston. The Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama. Monograph Series VIII. 
1938 (xiv-+420 pp.). $4.00 ($2.00). 

Cole, George Watson. The Gypsies Metamorphosed Written by Ben Jonson: a Variorum 
Edition. Revolving Fund Series V. 1931 (xviii+-298 pp.). $5.00. 

D’Evelyn, Charlotte, Peter Idley’s Instructions to His Son. Monograph Series VI. 1935 
(viii+-240 pp.). $2.50 ($1.25). 

Dunbar, Howard Hunter. The Dramatic Career of Arthur Murphy. Revolving Fund Series 
XIV. 1946 (x+339 pp.). $3.50. 

Evans, Willa McClung. Henry or Musician and Friend of Poets. Revolving Fund 
Series XI. 1941 (xvi+250 pp.). $2.50 

Foster, James R. History of the: Pre-Romantic Novel in - pn Monograph Series XVII. 
1949 (approx. 320 pp.). $4.50 ($3.00). To be published 

ro Milton. Milton in Chancery. Monograph Sees “X. 1939 (x+428 pp.). $4.00 


($2.00) 

Harbage, Alfred Bennett. Cavalier Drama: an Historical and Critical Supplement to the 
Pact of +} Elizabethan and Restoration Stage. General Series II. 1936 (x+302 pp.). 
rr is C. William Congreve, the Man. General Series XI. 1941 (xviii+-151 pp.). 


von ., Camillo. Charles Timothy Brooks, Translator from German, and the Genteel 
Tradition. Monograph Series VII. 1937 (viiit+-114 pp.). $1.50 ($0.75). 

Menner, Robert J. The Poetical : ee of Solomon and Saturn. Monograph Series XIII. 
1941 (xii+176 pp.). $2.00 ($1.34 

Monk, Samuel Holt. The Sublime: a Study of Critical Theories in XVIII-Century England. 
General Series I. 1935 (viiit+-252 pp.). $2.50 ($1.25). 

pear H. Vail, The Writings of Arthur Hallam. General Series XV. 1943 (xiv+331 
pp 

Reynolds, George Fullmer. The Staging of Elizabethan Plays at the Red Bull Theater, 
1605-1625. General Series 1X. 1940 (vii+203 pp.). $2.00. 

Rubel, Veré L. Poetic Diction in the English Renaissance from Skelton through Spenser. 
Revolving Fund Series XII. 1941 (xiv+312 pp.). $3.00. 

Sharpe, Robert Boies. The Real War of the Theatres: Shakespeare’s Fellows in Rivalry 
S125)" Admiral’s Men, 1594-1603. Monograph Series V. 1935 (viii+260 pp.). $2.50 

Stein, Elizabeth P. David Garrick, Dramatist. Revolving Fund Series VII. 1938 (xx+315 
pp.). $2.50 ($1.25). 











Stewart, Randall. The English Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne. General Series XIII. 
1941 (xliv+667 pp.). Out of print. 

Stone, George Winchester, Jr. The Journal of David Garrick Describing His Visit to 
France and Italy in 1763. Revolving Fund Series X. 1939 (xv+-73 pp.). $1.50. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Problems in Shakespeare’s Penmanship. Revolving Fund Series 
IT. 1927 (xvi+241 pp.). $4.00. 

Townsend, Freda L. Apologie for Bartholmew Fayre: the Art of Jonson’s Comedies. 
Revolving Fund Series XV. 1947 (x+101 pp.). $2.50. 

woah Earle V. Keats and Mary Tighe. Revolving Fund Series III. 1928 (xxiv+333 pp.). 


Woodbridge, Homer E. Sir William Temple. Monograph Series XII. 1940 (xii+361 pp.). 
$3.50 ($2.33). 
ROMANCE 


Carter, Henry H. Cancioneiro da Ajuda: a Diplomatic Edition. General Series XIV. 1941 
(xvii+190 pp.). $2.50. 

Clement, Norman Honoré. Romanticism in France. Revolving Fund Series IX. 1938 (xviii 
+495 pp.). $3.00 ($1.50). 

Fichter, William L. Lope de Vega: E] Sembrar en Buena Tierra. General Series XVII. 1944 
(xiv+247 pp.). $3.00. 

Havens, George R. Jean-Jacques Rousseau: Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts. Mono- 
graph Series XV. 1946 (xiii+-269 pp.). $3.00 ($2.00). 

Morley, S. Griswold, and Courtney Bruerton. The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Come- 
dias. Monograph Series XI. 1940 (xiv-+427 pp.). $4.00 ($2.67). 

Paton, Lucy Allen. Les Prophecies de Merlin. Monograph Series I. 1926-27, 2 vols. (xxxix 
+496, iii+405 pp.). $9.00 ($4.50). 

Weinberg, Bernard. French Realism: the Critical Reaction, 1830-1870. General Series V. 
1937 (viii+259 pp.). $2.50 ($1.25). 

Williams, Ralph Coplestone. Bibliography of the Seventeenth-Century Novel in France. 
Revolving Fund Series IV. 1931 (xiv+355 pp.). $3.50. 


GERMANIC 


Evans, M. Blakemore. The Passion Play of Lucerne: an Historical and Critica] Introduc- 
tion. Monograph Series XIV. 1943 (xii+245 pp.). $3.50 ($2.33). 

Taylor, Archer. The Literary History of Meistergesang. General Series IV. 1937 (x+134 
pp.). $2.00 ($1.00). 

Taylor, Archer. Problems in German Literary History of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. General Series VIII. 1939 (xviii+-211 pp.). $2.00 ($1.00). 

Zeydel, Edwin H., Percy Matenko, and R. H. Fife. Letters of Ludwig Tieck, Hitherto 
Unpublished, 1792-1853. General Series VII. 1938 (xxxii+-604 pp.). $5.00 ($2.50). 


LINGUISTIC AND GENERAL 


Callaway, Morgan, Jr. The Consecutive Subjunctive in Old English. Monograph Series IV- 
1933 (viii+-110 pp.). $1.50 ($0.75). 

Hull, Vernam. Longes Mac N-Uislenn: the Exile of the Sons of Uisliu. Monograph Series 
XVI. 1949 (approx. 160 pp.). $3.00 ($2.00). To be published soon. 

Krapp, George Philip. The English Language in America. Revolving Fund Series I. 1925, 
2 vols. (xvi+377, vi+355 pp.). $10.00. 

Loomis, Roger Sherman and Laura Hibbard. Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art. Mono- 
graph Series 1X. 1938 (viiit+-155 pp.+420 ill.). $12.00 ($8.00). 

Meritt, Herbert Dean. Old English Glosses (a Collection). General Series XVI. 1945 
(xx+135 pp.). $3.00. 

Roedder, Edwin Carl. Volkssprache und Wortschatz des Badischen Frankenlandes Dar- 
gestellt auf Grund der Mundart von Oberschefflenz. General Series IT. 1936 (xxvi+606 
pp.). $5.00 ($2.50). 
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THE SIXTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


to be held at the 





HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
DECEMBER 28, 29, and 30, 1948 


i. Membership (Nov.) 5700 


Additional copies of this Program may be obtained at the 
Treasurer's Desk in the Pennsylvania. Price, ten cents. 





The 1949 meeting of the Association is scheduled to be held at Stan- 
ford University, California, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
September 7, 8, and 9. 











LOCAL COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


Tuomas CLARK Po.Liock, New York University, Chairman 
Joun H. FisHer, New York University, Executive Secretary 


Headquarters: Ballroom foyer, Hotel Pennsylvania (telephone: PEnnsylvania 6-5000) 
New York University, New York 3, N.Y. (telephone: SPring 7-2000) 


erm Bakeless, New York Univ. 
obert H. Ball, Queens Coll. 
Joseph W. Barlow, New York Univ. 


Carl F. Bayerschmidt, Columbia Univ. 


—— W. Bennett, Hunter Coll. 


rnest Brennecke, Jr., Columbia Univ. 


Margaret M. Bryant, "Brooklyn Coll. 
Oscar J. Campbell, Columbia Univ. 
Oscar Cargill, New York Univ. 
Daniel F. Coogan, Jr., Brooklyn Coll. 
William G. Crane, City Coll. 

Arthur Dickson, City Coll. 

W. Cabell Greet, Barnard Coll. 
Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn Coll. 


Karl J. Holzknecht, New York Univ. 
Giinther Keil, Hunter Coll. 

Harry Kurz, Queens Coll. 

Sol Liptzin, City Coll. 

Edward L. McAdam, Jr., New York Univ. 
Frederic W. Ness, New York Univ. 
George B. Parks, Queens Coll. 

Charlotte H. Pekary, New York Univ. 
ad Augustine Philip, Manhattan 


cr Taylor, New York Univ. 
Norman L. Torrey, Columbia Univ. 

John Whyte, Brooklyn Coll. 

John F. Winter, Fordham Univ. 








TRANSPORTATION IN NEW YORK 


THE HoTeL PENNSYLVANIA is located directly across Seventh Avenue from the 
Pennsylvania Station, in the heart of mid-town Manhattan, between 32nd and 
33rd Streets. Grand Central Station is not far, at 42nd Street and Lexington Avenue. 
Taxis charge twenty cents for the first quarter mile, five cents for each additional 
quarter mile. A Greyhound Bus Terminal is opposite the Pennsylvania Station at 
242 West 34th Street. Limousine service to Grand Central Station from La Guardia 
Airport is $1.25 per passenger. City subway fares are uniformly ten cents. The Seventh 
Avenue subway (IRT) provides speedy transportation uptown (“Van Courtland 
Park” Express) to either Columbia University (116th Street) or City College (137th 
Street), and downtown (local trains only) to Sheridan Square, which is a few blocks 
west of Washington Square, New York University, and the MLA National Offices. 

Persons unfamiliar with New York and planning to drive to the meeting may 
a to Hotel Pennsylvania for maps giving complete directions for reaching 

e Hotel. 





PMLA is issued four times a year during the months of March, June, September, and December, 
with supplements i in March and December. of Publication: 450-454 Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis.; 
executive o' : 100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N. Y. 

Business communications and notice of changes of address should be addressed to the Treasurer of 
the Association at the New York office. 

Entered as second class matter at the pomaetion 6 38 at ~ + Wis., under act of March 3, 1879. 


ay to the pone of 447 and 8, Sec. 10, P. 
Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of op hn for in the fa of February 28, 1925, 


embodied in paragraph 4, section 538, P. L. and R., authorized October 2, 1935 
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INDEX OF SECTIONS AND GROUPS 


English Section I (to 1650)—Wed. 2:30-5:30... 1.2.0.6... ce cee cece eee eens 
English Section II (after 1650)—Thurs. 9:30-12:30........ 2... e cece eee eee 
Romance Section—Tues. 2:30-5:30 

ee met Se | 
Medieval Section—Thurs. 9:30-12230........... 0. cece cece ee eee eee eens 
Comparative Literature Section—Tues. 10:00-1:00................-.5-505- 


American Dialect Society—Wed. 3:45-5:15... 2... . ccc cee ee eee 
American Literature—Tues. 2:00-5:15... 0.0... cece eee ene 
Celtic Languages and Literatures—Wed. 9215-10745... 0.0.6.0... ese eeeees 
Comparative Romance Linguistics—Wed. 9:15-10:45.. 0.2.66... 00-0 sees 
Comparative Literature I (Prose Fiction)—Thurs, 2:00-3:30................ 
Comparative Literature II (Popular Literature)—Thurs. 11:00-12:30........ 
Comparative Literature III (Arthurian)—Tues. 2:00-3:30.................. 
Comparative Literature IV (Renaissance)—Wed. 11:00-12:30............... 
Comparative Literature V (Anglo-French)—Thurs. 2:00-3:30.............-. 
Comparative Literature VI (Anglo-German)—Thurs. 9:15-10:45............ 
Comparative Literature VII (Franco-German)—Thurs. 2:00-3:30............ 
English I (Old English)—Tues. 2:00-3:30............ 0c cece cc eeeeeeeees 
English II (Middle English)—Tues. 3245-5:15............ 00 ccc cc ceeeeeeee 
English III (Chaucer)—Wed. 11:00-12:30. . 20... 0... c ccc cece eee ees 
English IV (Period of Spenser)—Tues. 3:45-5:15. 0.0.00... cece eee eens 
English V (Shakes are} Tues id cixick sce ees 6 See ka ieee 
English VI (Period of Milton)—Wed. . oe og COTM Oe pee ares 
English VII (Classical Period)—Wed. 2 
English VIII (Second Half XVIIIth Owed eS 
English IX (Wordsworth & Contemporaries)—Tues. 2:00-3:30.............. 
English X (Victorian Literature)—Wed. 9:15-10:45..........0.0000. 000 ceca 
English XI (Contemporary Literature)—Wed. 11:00-12:30................. 
English XIII (Present-Day English)—Tues. 11:00-12:30................... 
English XIV (English Drama)—Wed. 9:15-10:45.............00 cece eeeeees 
French I (Linguistics & Medieval Literature)—Wed. 11:00-12:30........... 
French II (XVIth Century)—Thurs. 9:15-10:45............. 00... cc eee 
French III (XVIIth Century)—Thurs. 11:00-12:30...............00000 000s 
French V (XVIIIth Century)—Wed. 9:15-10:45...........000.0 000. e eee 
French VI (XI Xth Century)—Wed. 2:00-3:30. .......... 0. cece eee eee ee 
French VII (XXth Century)—Wed. 3:45-5:15.........0.. 0. ccc cece 
French VIII (North American French)—Tues. 11:00-12:30................. 
General Topics I (Poetic Form, General ect: hee ae 
General Topics II (Romanticism)—Tues. oer 
General Topics IV (General Phonetics)—Thurs. 9: is. SARS eee 
General Topics V (Experimental Phonetics)—Thurs. 11:00-12:30............ 
General Topics VI (Literature & Society)—Tues. 11:00-12:30............... 
General Topics VII (Literature & Science)—Thurs. 2:00-5:00............... 
General Topics VIII (Bibliographical Evidence)—Thurs. 2:00-3:30.......... 
General ly» IX (Literature & Arts of Design)—Tues. 11:00-12:30........ 
German I (Historical Grammar)—Thurs. 2:00—-3:30...........00.000000 0000s 
German II (Language & Literature to 1700)—Tues. 3:45-5:15.............. 
German III (Goethe)—Thurs. 11:00-12:30.............0.0 0000 c eee cece eee 
German IV (XI Xth Century) —Wed. 2:00-3:30... 0.0... 00 cee ee eee 
German V (Modern Literature) —Wed. 3:45-5:15............0 000s cece eee 
History of Science Society—Thurs. 3:30-5:00. . 2.0.2... . cee eee eee 
Italian I (Medieval & Renaissance) —Wed. 2:00-3:30............0.00 2000 ee 
Italian II (Modern) —Wed. 3:45-S:15....... ccc ccccccccccccccccececcencs 
Portuguese (Lang. & Lit. Galicia, ” eee & Brazil)—Wed. 11:00-12:30...... 
Scandinavian—Tues. 11:00-12:30 
ere 
Spanish I (Language & Medieval Literature)—Wed. 2:00-3:30.............. 
Spanish II (Renaissance & Golden Age)—Wed. 3:45-5:15.............000005 
Spanish III (Modern)—Thurs. 11:00-12:30.......... 0.2. ccc ccc eee eee 
Spanish IV (Latin America)—Thurs. 9:15-10:45............. 0.0 cece eee eee 
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ASSOCIATED MEETINGS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


President: JoseEPpH M. CARRIERE 
Dec. 27-28, Hotel Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


President: CHARLES M. PuRIN 
Dec. 27-28, Hotel New Yorker and Columbia University 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS F ITALIAN 


President: DOMENICO VITTORINI 
Luncheon, 1:00 p.m., Dec. 28, Hunter College Cafeteria 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SLAVIC 
AND EAST EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


President: ALFRED SENN 
2:30 p.m., Dec. 27, Hotel New Yorker 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE 


President: LEavitt O. WRIGHT 
Dec. 27-28, Hotel New Yorker 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 


President: ATCHESON L. HENCH 
3:45-5:15 p.m., Dec. 29, Manhattan Room, Hotel Pennsyivania 


COLLEGE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


President: THEODORE SPENCER 
Dec. 28, Columbia University 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE SOCIETY 


President: JoHN F. FULTON 
3:30-5:00 p.m., Dec. 30, Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania 


MEDLEVAL ACADEMY 


President: FRED Norris RoBINSON 
Luncheon, 1:00 p.m., Dec. 30 


MELVILLE SOCIETY 


President: WILLIAM Bras 
10:00-11:45 a.m., Dec. 29, Room 213, New York Public Library 


MODERN HUMANITIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


President: L. A. W1LLOUGHBY 
Dinner, 6:30-7:45 p.m., Dec. 28, Penn Top, Hotel Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
(COLLEGE SECTION) 


Chairman: MARGARET M. BRYANT 
Luncheon, 12:30 p.m., Dec. 29, Manhattan Room 
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Nore: Members wishing a convenient rendezvous are invited to use Conference Room 
3 (off the west end of the mezzanine) throughout the meeting. 


TUESDAY, Dec. 28 


Registration 

10:00- 1:00: Comparative Literature Section (Ballroom) 

SRT REI oc cece cccccccceccciessscovees Pe 04S ae otek de 
BO Bie CEN WHEN nc coe vesscccccccesasceses Eo sa cckkesueee 
2:30— 5:30: Romance Section (Ballroom) 
seks oe ewan eS TSS Ke SSN OSeKeeO PUN id iki. sie we stinearwne 
ROP ESEPLEE TEETET CCT OT ERT SECRET MBI ie 4.4 taduenn 
is sano ie ae EN eR MEwNaEs oN ARKO SEEN OO%09 OOx.ENS O55 509050 


8:00— 9:00: Business Meeting (Ballroom) 
9:00-10:00: Presidential Address (Ballroom) 
10:00— 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 29 
9:30-12:30: Germanic Section (Ballroom) 


ono cuca on ovicvineeseeeeereesesees Moxa a canseacw nna 
isc ick cds necensienw nantes n bores | Ee eee eee 
B25FO— ZrGPs Lemche Witla. . oo. cccccccccceccscccvcees PNG ccivevekiasees 
2:30— 5:30: English Section I: to 1650 (Ballroom) 

EE Ns soc ccinvictetueedessasens io ois DE iinidbnaseaswares 
a ee ere ict ede anieetendinen 
5:30— 


6:30— 8:30: Old Guard Dinner 
8:30-10:30: General Meeting (Ballroom) 


THURSDAY, Dec. 30 
9:30-12:30: Medizval Section (Penn Top) and English Section II (Ballroom) 


SS INI 05:55 wien snide dv6snensoes> vbesbgs Ee ae ee er 
PPT eT eee ee I Ou Giek 665 acoae 
I22S0= 2200: Lunch with. .......cccccccccsccccccees Se ee 

Se re Cie 55 6:0:0:01610.6.5.9:00 0: 55'5'06605.560 0.00% | ee Sree 


3:30— 5:00: History of Science Society (Ballroom) 
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INFORMATION 


THE HoTEL PENNSYLVANIA is headquarters. There all meetings will be held. General 
and Section meetings are open to the public; attendance at Discussion Groups is re- 
stricted to registered members of the Association, who will wear identifying badges. 
Aides have been instructed to enforce this regulation. 


REGISTRATION 


The Registration Room is off the foyer of the Ballroom. The registration fee for mem- 
bers is one dollar; for non-members, six dollars, of which five dollars may be applied 
to 1949 membership dues. Non-members should apply for admission at the desk of 
the MLA Treasurer before registering. 


MLA POST OFFICE 


Members wishing to communicate with other members at the meeting may use the 
MLA Post Office for the exchange of informal notes. The Post Office is located at the 
Information Desk, at the entrance to the Ballroom, where also will be founda record 
of members who have registered, together with their New York addresses. When a 
message is left at the Information Desk, the addressee’s name will be posted conspicu- 
ously, and the message filed. The Association assumes no responsibility for the deliv- 
ery of such notes or other correspondence, but offers the service as a convenience to 
those in attendance. 


SPECIAL REGISTRANTS 


Badges permitting the wearers to attend Discussion Group meetings will be available 
without charge at the Local Committee Headquarters to wives and husbands of mem- 
bers, and to a limited number of undergraduate or graduate students especially rec- 
ommended by members. Advance application may be made to Professor John H. 
Fisher, Executive Secretary of the Local Committee, 100 Washington Square East, 
New York 3. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


The desk of the MLA Treasurer (Lyman R. Bradley) will be found in the Registra- 
tion Room. On duty there, as deputies to the Treasurer, will be Professors John Whyte, 
Daniel F. Coogan, and William G. Crane. The MLA Secretary (William R. Parker) 
will be available to members in the headquarters of the Local Committee, off the foyer 
of the Ballroom. 


THE 1949 MEETING 


The 1949 Meeting is scheduled to be held on the campus of Stanford University, 
Stanford, California, on September 7, 8, and 9. The names of 1949 officers of groups 
and sections are printed in this Program. Members planning to attend the California 
meeting, and wishing to offer papers, should not delay in sending proposals to the ap- 
propriate chairmen; material for the 1949 Program must be ready for the printers by 
the middle of April, so that it may be mailed with the June PMLA. 
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PROGRAM 


ALL MEETINGS will be held in the Hotel Pennsylvania. Departmental 
or interdepartmental Sections will meet in the Ballroom, except that 
the Medizval Section will meet in the Penn Top, on the eighteenth 
floor. All French Discussion Groups will meet in the Salle Moderne, 
on the eighteenth floor; all German Groups in the Georgian Room, 
on the Ballroom floor; all Spanish Groups in the Keystone Room, on 
the Ballroom mezzanine floor; the two Italian Groups in Parlor 2, 
on the Ballroom floor. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE SECTION 
[Ballroom] 
10:00 a.m.-1:00 P.M. 


Chairman, Dean STITH THOMPSON of Indiana University; Secretary, 
Professor WERNER P. FRIEDERICH of the University of North 
Carolina. 


I. Papers. 

1. “The Animal Poem in English and French Literature and the Hellenic 
Tradition.”” By Professor A. Lytton SELLS of the University of Durham; 
visiting Professor at Indiana University. (25 min.) Discussion. 

[The genre of the animal poem of the objective and sympathetic type is traced 
from its appearance in the Greek epigram, through its revivals in 16th century France 
and 18th century England, to its flowering in the work of Leconte de Lisle and, less 
formally, in the work of Arnold and Masefield. An attempt to connect its vogue with 
the fortunes of Hellenism.] 

2. ‘Ralph Waldo Emerson's Translation of Dante’s Vita Nuova.” By 
Professor J. CHESLEY MATHEWS of Santa Barbara College. (25 min.) Dis- 
cussion. 

[Emerson's introduction to the Vita Nuova, and a reason for his making a trans- 
lation. Description of the manuscript. The poor quality of the text used. A description 
and analysis of the translation which was done in prose in 1843, and which is complete 
except for one sonnet; revisions, faults, and merits of the translation. Ideas for an 
edition.] 

3. “Tasks and Aims of Comparative Slavic Literature.’’ By Professor 

ROMAN JAKOBSON of Columbia University. (25 min.) Discussion. 

[The belles-lettres of the various Slavic peoples show many common structural 
features due to the mutual propinquity of the Slavic languages. The skeptical attitude 
to comparative Slavic literature is historically justified but obsolete. Different aspects of 
comparative study: common Slavic poetic heritage in the oral tradition of Slavs; the 
old Church Slavonic trend as an attempt toward a common Slavic literature; con- 
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TUESDAY MORNING, 11:00-12:30 


vergences and divergences in the development both of language and of poetic art among 
the Slavic peoples; similarities in the adaptation of world trends by Slavic literatures; 
the inter-Slavic literary exchange favored by the affinity of languages; the inter- 
penetration of folklore and its réle for the development of Slavic literatures. The 
Panslavic current in Slavic literatures.] 
II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: the chairmen of the seven Comparative 
Literature Discussion Groups (Ch., J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ.). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Stith Thompson, Indiana Univ.; Secretary, Chandler B. 
Beall, Univ. of Oregon. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
TuEspAy, 11:00 a.m.—12:30 P.M. 


General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, NicHoLson B. ADAMs, 
Univ. of North Carolina; Secretary, WALTER S11z, Princeton Univ. 
[Keystone Room] 
I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: The Realism of the Romantics. 
1. “Literature in English,” Ernest Bernbaum, Jaffrey, N. H. (15 min.) 

Discussion led by Robert E. Spiller, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

2. ‘Literature in French,” Jean L. Bruneau, Columbia Univ. (15 min.) 

Discussion led by Alfred G. Engstrom, Univ. of North Carolina. 

3. “Literature in German,’ Theodore C. Dunham, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 

(15 min.) Discussion led by Bernhard Ulmer, Princeton Univ. 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ. 
(1946-48); Henri M. Peyre (1947-48); *Clarence D. Thorpe (1948-50); Georges E. 
Lemaitre (1949); Nicholson B. Adams (1949-51). 

Bibliography Committee (jointly with English IX): Ch., J. R. Derby, Ohio State 
Univ.; Nicholson B. Adams; Richard D. Altick; Ernest Bernbaum; Kenneth N. Cam- 
eron; David V. Erdman; Albert J. George; E. Herman Hespelt; Ludwig W. Kahn; 
James V. Logan; Gerald M. Moser; Thomas M. Raysor; Elisabeth W. Schneider; 
Clarence D. Thorpe; Bennett Weaver; Stewart C. Wilcox. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Walter Silz, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, André B. Delattre, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

General Topics VI: Literature and Society. Chairman, CHarLrs CaiLp WALCUTT, 
Washington and Jefferson Coll.; Secretary, HELEN C. WHITE, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
[Penn Top] 

I, Papers and Discussion. Topic: Contemporary Naturalism. 
1. “Contemporary Naturalism and the Arts,’’ Ralph Gilbert Ross, 

New York Univ. (17 min.) 

2. “Philosophical and Literary Limitations of Contemporary Natural- 
ism,” Richard Benson Sewall, Yale Univ. (20 min.) 
3. ‘‘Naturalism and the Liberal’s Dilemma,’’ Edwin M. Moseley, 

Washington and Jefferson Coll. (20 min.) 

II. Business. 





* Asterisks indicate 1949 committee chairmen. 
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TUESDAY MORNING, 11:00-12:30 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., René Wellek, Yale Univ.; Floyd Stovall; 
Oscar Cargill. 

Bibliography Committee: J. Theodore Geissendoerfer; Austin Warren. 

1949 Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., C. C. Walcutt, Washington and Jef- 
ferson Coll.; David Daiches; Joe Lee Davis; Oscar Cargill; Helen C. White. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Floyd Stovall, North Texas State Teachers Coll.; Secretary, 
William Irvine, Stanford Univ. 


General Topics IX: Literature and the Arts of Design. Chairman, RENf& WELLEK, 

Yale Univ.; Secretary, CraiG La Driére, Catholic Univ. [Georgian Room] 

I. Papers and Discussion. 

1. ‘Method in the Study of Literature in Its Relation to the Other Fine 
Arts,”” G. Giovannini, Catholic Univ. (25 min.) 

2. “Various Approaches to the Relation of Word and Picture,” Jean J. 
Seznec, Harvard Univ. (25 min.) 

II. Business. 

1. Change of name of the Group. 

2. A joint Bibliography Committee with General Topics I. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Helmut A. Hatzfeld, Catholic Univ 
(1947-48) ; *Rosemond Tuve (1945-49); Emma M. Denkinger (1947-); Allan H. Gil- 
bert (1945-); Ernest C. Hassold (1949-51); Merritt Y. Hughes (1942-); Craig La 
Driére (1947-48); Ruth C. Wallerstein (1947-); Austin Warren (1947-48) ; René Wel- 
lek (1949-51). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Craig La Driére, Catholic Univ.; Secretary, Austin Warren, 
Univ. of Michigan. 

English XIII: Present-Day English. Chairman, Haro.p B. ALLEN, Univ. of Minne- 

sota; Secretary, JAMES B. McMILLAN, Univ. of Alabama. {Parlor 2] 

I, Papers and Discussion. 

1. ‘‘The Construction ‘A Friend of Mine’,’’ Anna Granville Hatcher, 
Johns Hopkins Univ. (10 min.) 

2. “‘A Survey of Research in Recent English,” Archibald A. Hill, Univ. 
of Virginia. (20 min.) Discussion. 

3. “The Grammar of Spoken English: Its Relation to What Is Called 
English Grammar,” Karl W. Dykema, Youngstown Coll. (15 min.) Dis- 
cussion. 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Atcheson L. Hench, Univ. of Virginia 
(1946-48) ; *Margaret M. Bryant (1946—49) ; Harold Wentworth (1948-50); Harold B. 
Allen (1949-51). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, James B. McMillan, Univ. of Alabama; Secretary, Charl- 
ton G, Laird, Univ. of Nevada. 


French VIII: North American French Language and Literature. Chairman, Epwarp B. 
Ham, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, LioneL C. Duret, Tulane Univ. 
[Salle Moderne] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 


1. “Simon Chaudron: Orator, Journalist, Poet,”” Harriet L. Smith, New 
Mexico State Teachers Coll. (15 min.) 
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TUESDAY MORNING, 11:00-12:30 


2. “L’Affaire du Canada (1761-1763), Guy Frégault, Directeur de 

U Institut d’ Histoire, Univ. de Montréal. (15 min.) 

3. “Les Progrés des lettres canadiennes au cours du dernier siécle,” 

Séraphin Marion, Univ. of Ottawa. 

II. Reports of Committees. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., William Marion Miller, Miami Univ. 
(1947-49) ; Séraphin Marion (1946-48); *William N. Locke (1948-50); Marine Leland i 
(1949-51). 

Committee on French Influence on American Speech: Ch., Urban T. Holmes, Jr., 
Univ. of North Carolina; J. M. Carriére; Jay K. Ditchy; R. R. McDavid. 

Committee on Publication of Canadian Folk Songs: Ch., J. M. Carriére, Univ. of Vir- ; 
ginia; Luc Lacourciére. : 

Committee on New Literature of French America: Ch., Marine Leland, Smith Coll.; : 
Ian F. Fraser; Henri Fontaine. / 
1949 Officers: Chairman, Edward B. Ham, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, David M. ; 
F Dougherty, Univ. of Oregon. | 3 
ae Note: There will be a luncheon for members of French VIII following the meeting. 
Those wishing reservations should communicate at once with the Group Chairman, 
Professor Ham. 
Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Language and Literature. Chairman, KEMP MALONE, 

Johns Hopkins Univ.; Secretary, ALR1K GusTAFSON, Univ. of Minnesota. 
[Conference Room 2] 





ex Roth ine” emit Nonsense 





I. Papers and Discussion. 

1. ‘‘Kenning, Heiti, and Fornafn,’’ Arthur G. Brodeur, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). (25 min.) 

2. “Icelandic Popular Poetry in the Middle Ages,’’ Stefan Einarsson, 

Johns Hopkins Univ. (25 min.) 

3. “The Scandinavian God Odr,” Lee M. Hollander, Unio. of Texas. 

(10 min.) 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Caroline A. Brady, Univ. of Pennsylvania 

(1946-48) ; *Otto Springer (1947-49); Einar Haugen (1948-50); Kemp Malone (1949- 
ES 51). 
) Research and Bibliography Committee: Ch., Otto Springer, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Ba Norwegian Sub-committee: Ch., Einar Haugen; George T. Flom; K. Roald Bergethon. 
Pay Danish Sub-committee: Ch., Caroline A. Brady; Kemp Malone; P. M. Mitchell. Swed- : 
ish Sub-committee: Ch., Alrik Gustafson; Adolph B. Benson; Assar Janzén. Icelandic / 
Sub-committee: Ch., Otto Springer; Richard Beck; Stefan Einarsson; Halldor Her- 
mannsson. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Alrik Gustafson, Univ. of Minnesota; Secretary, Francis P. 
Magoun, Jr., Harvard Univ. 
Conference 1: The Preparation of a Walt Whitman Bibliography. Discussion Leader, / 

Gay Witson ALLEN, New York Univ. [Conference Room 7] i 
By invitation only; attendance limited to thirty-five persons. : 
Conference 2: Dryden’s Learning. Discussion Leader, EDbwaRD NiLEs HOOKER, Univ. 

of California (Los Angeles). [Conference Room 8] 
Attendance limited to thirty-five persons. Members interested in participating should 
write at once to Professor Hooker, who will grant requests for admission up to the 
limit of accommodations. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
ROMANCE SECTION 
[Ballroom] 
2:30—5:30 P.M. 


Chairman, Professor FRaNcis M. RocGers of Harvard University; 

Secretary, Professor MArio Pet of Columbia University. 

I. Papers. 
1. “Literature of Exploration.’’ By Professor Morris G. Bisnop of 
Cornell University. (30 min.) Discussion. 

[The literature of exploration is misprized, if not completely overlooked, by the 
historians of the romance literatures. Yet, according to any broad definition of “‘litera- 
ture,”’ it belongs within the canon. Three examples: Alvise da Ca’ da Mosto; Gonzalo 
Ferndndez de Oviedo y Valdés; Marc Lescarbot. If these be accepted, one may rea- 
sonably argue that the frame of the literary historians is too narrow; it should be en- 
larged.] 

2. “A Clarification of the Baroque Problem in the Romance Litera- 
tures.” By Professor HELMuUT A. HaATzFELp of the Catholic University of 
America. (30 min.) Discussion. 

{An attempt at redefining the literary Baroque. Critical work and analytical re- 
search in the three main Romance Literatures seem to prove convincingly the follow- 
ing points: Baroque is not only a heuristic principle or an arbitrary transfer of a term 
of art history. It is the genuine epoch style of the 17th century. This fact stems from 
common features of expression in Italy, Spain, and France. They are conditioned for- 
mally by the conscious realization of Aristotle’s Poetics as interpreted by the sensibil- 
ity of the time, psychologically by the counter-reformatory concept of life. They are 
less clear in the manneristic exaggerations of Marini, Gongora, and Théophile than in 
the classical restraint of Tasso, Cervantes, and Racine. The style moving from Italy 
over Spain to France embraces logically three generations.] 


3. “Citizen of the World: The History of a Word and an Idea.” By 

Professor ANDRE Morize of Harvard University. (30 min.) Discussion. 

[An attempt to follow the development of the term from ancient to modern lan- 
guages, especially in English and in French, and to study the evolution of its ideologi- 
cal contents.] 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Robert H. Williams, Univ. of Texas 
(1946-48) ; *William L. Fichter (1947-49); Justin O’Brien (1948-50); R. V. Merrill 
(1949-51). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, S. G. Morley, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Secretary, 
Rudolph Altrocchi, Univ. of California (Berkeley). 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
TueEsbAy, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances. Chairman, HELAINE NEWSTEAD, 
Hunter Coll.; Secretary, ALBERT W. THOMPSON, Washington State Coll. 
[Salle Moderne] 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00-3:30 


I. Papers. Topic: Onomastic Problems. 

1. ‘“‘Lawman’s London: a Study in Place Names,”’ Roland Blenner- 
Hassett, Stanford Univ. (10 min.) 

2. “Some Oddities of the Arthurian Onomasticon,”’ Roger Sherman 
Loomis, Columbia Univ. (15 min.) 

II. Group Business. 

1. Discusston: The Arthurian Onomasticon as a Group Project. Partic- 
ipants: Robert W. Ackerman, Urban T. Holmes, William A. Nitze, John 
J. Parry, William J. Roach, Archer Taylor (45 min.) 

2. Report: The International Arthurian Congress at Quimper, Septem- 
ber 2-7, 1948. By Roger Sherman Loomis. (15 min.) 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univ. 
(1946-48); *J. Neale Carman (1947-49); Julian E. Harris (1948-50); Helaine New- 
stead (1949-51). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Albert W. Thompson, Washington State Coll.; Secretary, 
Robert W. Ackerman, Stanford Univ. 


American Literature. Chairman, Harry HAYDEN CLARK, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secre- 
tary, ALLAN G. HALLtNE, Bucknell Univ. [Penn Top] 


I. Papers and Discussion. General Topic: Explanations for the Major Transi- 
tions in American Literary History. 

A. “The Transition from Puritanism to the Revolutionary Era.” 

1. “Why Did Puritanism Decline (to 1750)?” C. H. Faust, Stanford 
Univ. (20 min.) 

2. ‘“‘Why Did the Late Eighteenth Century Become an Age of Contra- 
dictions?” Leon Howard, Northwestern Univ. (20 min.) 

Discussion. (10 min.) 

B. “The Transition from the Revolutionary Era to ‘Romanticisms’.”’ 

3. “Why Did Neo-classicism Decline (1800-45)?’’ Merrill F. Heiser, 
Univ. of Iowa. (20 min.) 

4. “Why Did ‘Romanticisms’ Arise (1815-55)?” (a) ‘“‘In the Direction 
of Scott?” G. H. Orians, Univ. of Toledo (15 min.). (b) “In the Direction of 
Transcendentalism?”’ Perry Miller, Harvard Univ. (15 min.) 

Discussion and Recess. 

C. “The Transition from ‘Romanticisms’ to Realism (1891).”’ 

5. ‘‘Why Did Romantic Idealism Decline?’’ Floyd Stovall, North Texas 
State Teachers Coll. (20 min.) 

6. ‘‘Why Did Realism Arise (1870-91)?”’ Robert P. Falk, Rutgers Univ. 
(20 min.) Discussion. 

II. Reports and Business. 
NoTE: An American Literature Group luncheon will precede the meeting, at 12:30. 
Tickets may be obtained at the MLA Treasurer’s Desk. 

Advisory Council: Norman H, Pearson, William Charvat (1949-51); Charles R. An- 
derson, Fred B. Millett (1950); Roy B. Basler, Henry A. Pochmann (1949); Clarence 
Gohdes, Dixon Wecter (1948). Group Bibliographer : Lewis Leary, Duke Univ. 

Nominating Committee: Ch., Floyd Stovall, N. Texas State Teachers Coll.; Leon 
Howard; Dixon Wecter. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00-3:30 


1949 Nominating Committee: Ch., Alexander Cowie, Wesleyan Univ.; G. Harrison 
Orians; Louis Wann. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Ernest E. Leisy, Southern Methodist Univ.; Secretary, Al- 
lan G. Halline, Bucknell Unio. 


English I: Old English. Chairman, SHERMAN M. Kunn, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, 
Dorotuy BETHuRUM, Connecticut Coll. (Parlor 2] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. “Tithing Literature in the Old English Period,’’ Rudolph Willard, 
Univ. of Texas. (20 min.) 
2. “The Use of 6 and J in the Beowulf MS.,” F. G. Cassidy, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. (20 min.) 
II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Commitiee: Ch., Elliott V. K. Dobbie, Columbia Univ. 
(1946-48) ; *John Collins Pope (1947-49); Howard Meroney (1948-50); Sherman M. 
Kuhn (1949-51). 

Research and Bibliography Committee: Ch., Rudolph Willard, Univ. of Texas; Al- 
bert H. Marckwardt; Albert C. Baugh; John C. Pope; Herbert D. Meritt; Dorothy 


Bethurum. 
1949 Officers: Chairman, Philip W. Souers, Univ. of Oregon; Secretary, Dorothy 


Bethurum, Connecticut Coll. 


English V: Shakespeare. Chairman, G. B. HARRISON, Queen’s Univ.; Secretary, AL- 
FRED B. HaRBAGE, Columbia Univ. [Georgian Room] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. ‘Shakespeare and Shaw: Plot or Preface,”’ Lily B. Campbell, Univ. of 
California (Los Angeles). (17 min.) Discussion. 
2. “Some Problems of Sir Thomas More,” R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ. 
(17 min.) Discussion. 
3. “‘New Light on Stage Directions in Shakespeare,’’ Warren D. Smith, 
Rhode Island State Coll. (17 min.) Discussion. 
II. Reports and Business. 
Nominating Committee: Ch., Alwin Thaler, Univ. of Tennessee (1946-48); *Edward 
L. Hubler (1947-49); Benjamin T. Spencer (1948-50); Alfred B. Harbage (1949-51). 
Advisory Committee: Ch., Hardin Craig; Baldwin Maxwell; Willard E. Farnham; 


W. C. Curry. 

Committee on Bibliography and Microfilming: Ch., Warner G. Rice, Univ. of Michi- 
gan; Louis B. Wright; Matthew W. Black. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Lily B. Campbell, Univ. of California (Los Angeles); Sec- 
retary, John E. Hankins, Univ. of Kansas. 
English IX: Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Cartos H. BAKER, 


Princeton Univ.; Secretary, ELISABETH W. SCHNEIDER, Temple Univ. 
[Keystone Room] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. “‘Wordsworth’s Dispute with the ‘Dismal Science’,”’ Gilbert T. Dunk- 


lin, Princeton Univ. (17 min.) 
2. ‘‘The Sources, Symbolism, and Unity of Shelley’s Skylark,” Stewart 


C. Wilcox, Univ. of Oklahoma, (17 min.) 
13 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


3. “‘The Chief Issues in Recent Studies of Coleridge’s Poetry,’’ Thomas 
M. Raysor, Univ. of Nebraska. (20 min.) 
II. Business and Reports. 
1. Reports of committees. 
2. Report on the Work in Progress bibliography, by John Quincy Wolf, 
Jr., Southwestern at Memphis. 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Richard H. Fogle, Tulane Univ.; K. N. 
Cameron; John Q. Wolf, Jr. 

Bibliography Committee (jointly with General Topics II, g.v.): Ch., J. Raymond 
Derby, Ohio State Univ. 

Committee on Research Projects: Ch., Clarence D. Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan; 
Josephine Miles; Newman I. White; A. D. McKillop; Bennett Weaver; Earl Leslie 
Griggs; Thomas M. Raysor. 

1949 Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., James V. Logan, Ohio State Univ.; 
Carlos H. Baker; David V. Erdman. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Elisabeth W. Schneider, Temple Univ.; Secretary, Stew- 
art C. Wilcox, Univ. of Oklahoma. 


TuEspbAyY, 3:45-5:15 P.M. 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and General Aesthetics. Chairman, CraiG LA DRIERE, 
Catholic Univ.; Secretary, WiLL1aM K. Wimsatt, Jr., Yale Univ. 
[Salle Moderne] 
I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: Some Problems of Meaning. 
1. “On the Psychology of Metaphor,” Rudolf Arnheim, Sarah Lawrence 
Coll. (25 min.) Discussion. 
2. ‘‘The Genesis of Symbolism,” Charles N. Feidelson, Jr., Yale Univ. 
(25 min.) General discussion of both papers. 
II. Business. 
1. Proposal to change the name of the Group to “General Literary 
Theory and Poetics.” 
2. Proposal of a joint Bibliography Committee with General Topics IX. 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Austin Warren, Univ. of Michigan; Al- 
lan H. Gilbert; Lionel Trilling. 

Bibliography Committee: Ch., Hoyt Trowbridge, Univ. of Oregon; Helmut A. Hatz- 
feld; Robert W. Stallman; Rosemond Tuve; Ruth Wallerstein. 

1949 Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Austin Warren; Louis L. Martz; 
Josephine Miles; Craig La Driére; Harold Whitehall. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, William K. Wimsatt, Jr., Yale Univ.; Secretary, Franklin 
Gary, Wellesley Coll. 


American Literature (second session) [Penn Top] 


English II: Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, RopERT Mark Es- 
TRICH, Ohio State Univ.; Secretary, HaMILTON M. Smyser, Connecticut Coll. 
[Parlor 2] 


I. Papers. 
1. ‘‘Meaning and Sound in Wynnere and Wastoure,”’ Gardiner Stillwell, 
Univ. of Tilinois. (20 min.) 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 3:45-5:15 


2. “‘The Conclusion to the B-Text of Piers Plowman,"’ Robert Worth 
Frank, Jr., Illinois Inst. of Technology. (20 min.) 

3. ‘Rhyme Analysis in Middle English,’ John Cutler, Univ. of Ken- 
tucky. (15 min.) 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., B. J. Whiting, Harvard Univ. (1948-); 
Francis L. Utley (1947-); A. L. Hench (1948-); *R. M. Estrich (1949-). 

Committee on Group Projects: Ch., Albert C. Baugh, Univ. of Pennsylvania: Beatrice 
Daw Brown; Mary MacDonald Long. 

Committee on Bibliography: Ch., Howard Meroney, Temple Univ.; Albert H. Marck- 
wardt; Philip W. Souers. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Hamilton M. Smyser, Connecticut Coll.; Secretary, Philip W. 
Souers, Univ. of Oregon. 

English IV: The Period of Spenser. Chairman, Francis R. Jonnson, Stanford Univ.; 

Secretary, PAYLLIs B. BARTLETT, Queens Coll. [Keystone Room] 

I. Papers and Discussion. 

1. ‘‘Ralegh as Skeptic,’’ Ernest A. Strathmann, Pomona Coll. (16 min.) 
Discussion led by Douglas Bush, Harvard Univ. 

2. “The Structure of the Faerie Queene.” Group Discussion, initiated by 
two papers (7 min. each) by Fredson Bowers, Univ. of Virginia, and Mark 
Van Doren, Columbia Univ., and a reply by Josephine W. Bennett, Hunter 
Coll. 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Rudolf B. Gottfried, Indiana Univ. 
(1946-48); Grace W. Landrum (1947-49); *Raymond Jenkins (1948-50); Francis R. 
Johnson (1949-51). 

Committee on the Spenser Allusion Book: Ch., Leicester Bradner, Brown Univ.; Har- 
din Craig; D. D. Griffith; J. G. McManaway; Rosemond Tuve. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Phyllis B. Bartlett, Queens Coll.; Secretary, John L. Liev- 
say, Univ. of Tennessee. 


German II: Language and Literature to 1700. Chairman, AkNo C. SCHIROKAUER, 
Johns Hopkins Univ.; Secretary, RoE-MERRILL SEcRIST HEFFNER, Univ. of Wis- 
consin. [Georgian Room] 


I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: Problems of the ‘Critical Edition.” 
1. “Critical Notes to Critical Editions,’’ Carl F. Bayerschmidt, Colum- 
bia Univ. (15 min.) 
2. ‘Lachmann als Herausgeber’ Werner Richter, Muhlenberg Coll. (22 
min.) 
3. “On Editing a Sixteenth Century Manuscript,’’ Eli Sobel, Univ. of 
California (Los Angeles). (15 min.) 
II. Business. 
Nominating Committee: Ch., Carl Selmer, Hunter Coll. (1946-48); Herbert Penzl 
(1947-49); *Edwin H. Zeydel (1948-50); Arno Schirokauer (1949-51). 
Bibliography Committee (since 1942): Ch., Richard Jente, Univ. of North Carolina; 
Gustave O, Arlt; William Kurrelmeyer; Henry W. Nordmeyer; Charles A. Williams. 
Advisory and Research Committee: A. J. F. Zieglschmid; Carl Selmer. 
1949 Officers: Chairman, Roe-Merrill S. Heffner, Univ. of Wisconsis:; Secretary, 
Clair H. Bell, Univ. of California (Berkeley). 
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TUESDAY EVENING 


THE evening will be devoted to a Business Meeting of the Association 
beginning at 8:00 p.m., followed by a General Meeting (open to the 
public) beginning at approximately 9:00 p.m. 


BUSINESS MEETING 
[Ballroom] 
8:00-9:00 p.m. 
I. Report of the Secretary. 


II. Report of the Treasurer. 


III. Report of the Auditing Committee: Chairman, John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan 
Univ. (1946-48); George M. Kahrl, Elmira Coll. (1947-49); Otis H. Green. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania (1948-50). 


IV. Report of the Trustees. By LeRoy Elwood Kimball, New York Univ., Manag- 
ing Trustee. 


V. Special Reports. 
1. The Committee on Photographic Reproductions. By William C. Holbrook, 


Northwestern Univ., and Walter T. Pattison, Univ. of Minnesota, Co-Chair- 
men. 

2. The Commission on Trends in Education. By Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
Washington Univ., Chairman. 

3. The Committee on Research Activities. By Albert H. Marckwardt, Univ. of 
Michigan, Chairman. 

4. The Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies. By Sturgis E. 
Leavitt, Univ. of North Carolina. 


VI. Amendment of By-Law VII (Budget). 
The Executive Council] recommends that five dollars be changed to read seven 
dollars in the second paragraph: The annual dues shall be five dollars. 


VII. Elections. 
1. Honorary Members of the Association. 
2. Announcement of the results of the Ballot (members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, 1949-52). 
3. Report of the Committee on Nomination of Officers: Chairman, H. C. Lan- 
caster, Johns Hopkins Univ.; R. H. Fife, Columbia Univ.; Frederick Hard, 
Scripps Coll.; Henning Larsen, Univ. of Illinois; Ira O. Wade, Princeton Univ. 


VIII. New Business. 


1X. Report of the Committee on Resolutions: Chairman, Louise Pound, Univ. of 
Nebraska; Charles I. Silin, Tulane Univ.; Taylor Starck, Harvard Univ. 
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TUESDAY EVENING 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


The Committee on Honorary Members recommends nomination of the following 
distinguished foreign scholars: 

(Bror Oscar) ErLert EKwaAtt, Professor of the English Language, Lund (1907, 
Emeritus 1942); Hon. D. Litt., Oxford (1939); member, Royal Acad. of Science, 
Stockholm, and Danish Acad. of Science; Corr. Fellow, Brit. Acad.; English 
Place-Name Soc.; author: Shakespeare's Vocabulary (1903), Historische neu-engl. 
Laut- u. Formenlehre (1914), Contributions to the History of Old English Dialects 
(1917), The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names (1936, 1940). 
American and British Pronunciation (1946), London Personal Names (1947), etc, 

ALFREDO GALLETTI, Professor of Italian Literature, University of Milan, formerly 
University of Bologna; among his many publications are the following: I] Nove- 
cento (1935, in series Storia Letteraria d'Italia), La Poesia e l’arte di Giovanni Pas- 
coli (1924; 3rd ed. 1947), Poeti, poesia e storia (1926), A. Manzoni, il pensatore e il 
poeta (1927, 2 vols.), Studi di letteratura inglese (1928), L’Opera di G. Carducci 
(1929), Teorie di critici ed opere di poeti (1930). 

Levin Lupwic ScHtck1nG, Professor of English Literature, Leipzig (1925, resigned 
1943), Erlangen (1945); member, Saxon Acad. of Sciences, British Acad. of Sci- 
ences, Modern Humanities Research Assn.; author: Uber d. Beziehungen d. engl. 
zur ital. Komidie vor Shakespeare (1901), Béowulfs Rickkehr (1905), Shakespeare 
im lit. Urteil seiner Zeit (1908), revision of Heyne’s Béowulf (1912), Die Charakter- 
probleme bei Shakespeare (1919), Die Soziologie der lit. Geschmacksbildung (1923), 
Geschichte der alt- u. mittelengl. Dichtung (1927), Anthology of Modern English 
Poetry (1931), Der Sinn des Hamlet (1935), etc. 


GENERAL MEETING 
[Ballroom] 
9:00-10:00 P.M. 
Chairman, THoMAS CLARK PoLtock, Dean of the Washington Square 


College of Arts and Science, New York University, and Chairman 
of the Local Committee on Arrangements. 


I. Address of Welcome. 
II. The Presidential Address: ““The Association Passing in Review.” 
By Percy WALDRON LONG, President of the Modern Language 
Association of America. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING 


GERMANIC SECTION 


[Ballroom] 
9:30 a.m.-12:30 P.m. 


Chairman, Professor CARL F. BAYERSCHMIDT of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Secretary, Professor CARL F. SCHREIBER of Yale University. 


I. Papers. 

1. ‘Problems of Weltanschauung in the Works of Annette von Droste- 
Hiilshoff."” By Professor WALTER S1uz of Princeton University. (30 min.) 

[In the perspective of a century, the greatest German poetess appears, despite her 
isolated life, as wrestling with philosophical and ethical problems that were common 
to her age, particularly those of reality versus appearances, of crime and punishment, 
and of the conflict of reason with religious faith. The development of her attitude to- 
ward these questions, as reflected in her prose and poetry, surveyed in this present 
paper.] 

2. ““Goethes Anschauung vom Menschen.” By Professor KARL VIETOR 

of Harvard University. (35 min.) 

{In Goethes Schriften, den literarischen und den wissenschaftlichen, findet sich 
ein reiches anthropologisches Rasonnement. Diese Ausserungen iiber den Menschen, 
seine Natur, seine Stellung in der Weltordnung und seine Bestimmung, lassen sich 
zu einer zusammenhiangenden Anschauung, wenn auch zu keinem System, ordnen 
und verkniipfen.] 

3. ‘Monarch, Mazen und Dichter im Barock.”’ By Professor CURT VON 

FABER DU Faur of Yale University. (40 min.) 

[Wahrend von der Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts ab die Idee der Volkssouverinitit 
sich entwickelt, die Vorstellung dass ‘“‘das Volk den Kaiser macht, nicht der Kaiser 
das Volk,” dass der Herrscher ein besoldeter Angestellter ist, erfolgt im Barock die 
Gegenbewegung, die zu einer neuen Divinisierung des Herrschers fiihrt. Ein wesent- 
licher Anteil an dieser Entwicklung fallt den Dichtern zu, deren Bemiihung dahin 
geht den Monarchen miglichst hoch zu stellen. Durch Betonung des Legitimititsbe- 
griffs wird das Uberpersénliche des Amtes hervorgehoben. Vom Herrscher fallt ein 
Abglanz auf den Dichter zuriick. Mit Opitz beginnt diese Bewegung, die in der Tatig- 
keit Sigmunds von Birken gipfelt, ihr letztes Erzeugnis ist Scheybs ‘“‘Theresiade” von 
1746.] 

4. “Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Views on the Interrelationship 
of Languages.’”’ By Professor GEORGE J. METCALF of the University of 
Chicago. (30 min.) 

(Scholars of the 16th and 17th centuries, in treating language both generally and 
specifically, gave increasing attention to the diachronic aspects of the subject. The 
origin of language, the relation of one language to another, the factor of change in 
language—all invoked lively discussion, although the observations were frequently 
unsystematic and even contradictory. This paper, by examining typical views of the 
period, aims to shed light on various aspects of this earlier approach to historical lin- 
guistics: the influence of extraneous attitudes (nationalism, religious tradition) upon 
attempted classifications of language; the effect of empiric advances (such as the in- 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, 9:15-10:45 


creased knowledge of the languages of the New World) upon older views of language 
interrelationship; the attitude toward language norms; and, ultimately, the current 
concepts of the nature of language itself.] 

II. Reports of Committees. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Henry W. Nordmeyer, Univ. of Michigan 
(1948); *Otto Springer (1948-49); Helmut Rehder (1948-50); Carl F. Bayerschmidt 
(1949-51). 

Committee to Investigate the Possibility of Compiling a Bibliography of MSS of Ger- 
man Authors in the United States: Ch., Ralph P. Rosenberg, Yeshiva Coll.; J. G. Kunst- 
mann;'W. J. Mulloy; George Nordmeyer; Reinhold Nordsieck; Ernst Rose; Heinrich 
Schneider; Otto Springer; Clark; Uland E. Fehlau; J. G. Frank; C. Grant Loomis; 
S. O. Palleske; W. K. Pfeiler. 

Committee for the Preservation of Rare Books: Ch., Curt von Faber du Faur, Yale 
Univ.; Henry C. Hatfield; R-M. S. Heffner; Heinrich Henel (Sec.); Alan Holske; 
Harold S. Jantz; J. G. Kunstmann; C. Grant Loomis; Henry Nordmeyer; Reinhold 
Nordsieck; Otto Springer; Taylor Starck; H. G. Stegemeier. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Carl F. Schreiber, Yale Univ.; Secretary, Heinrich Henel, 
Univ. of Wisconsin. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
WEDNESDAY, 9:15-10:45 a.m. 
Celtic I: Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, CHARLES J. DONAHUE, Ford- 

ham Univ.; Secretary, HOWARD MERONEY, Temple Univ. [Conference Room 2] 

I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: Anglo-Celtic Relations. 
1. “Irish Visitors in Ninth-Century England,’’ Sherman M. Kuhn, 
Univ. of Michigan. (20 min.) 
2. ‘‘The Phonetic History of British Place-Names in Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land,” Kenneth H. Jackson, Harvard Univ. (20 min.) 
II. Business and Reports of Committees. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Fred N. Robinson, Harvard Univ. (1936-); 
John L. Gerig (1939-); Roland M. Smith (1940-). 

Research Committee: Ch., Fred N. Robinson; Kenneth H. Jackson; J. J. Parry; 
Roland M. Smith. Director of research project: Vernam Hull, New York Univ. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Howard Meroney, Temple Univ.; Secretary, Roland Blen- 
ner-Hassett, Stanford Univ. 
Comparative Romance Linguistics. Chairman, UrBAN T. Hocmes, JRr., Univ. of North 

Carolina; Secretary, HELMUT A. HATZFELD, Catholic Univ. [Parlor 2} 

1. “The Reconstruction of Proto-Romance,”’ Robert A. Hall, Jr., Cornell 
Univ. (20 min.) Discussion led by Yakov Malkiel, Univ. of California 
(Berkeley). 

2. ‘Fixed Order of Coordinates: A Study in Comparative Lexicog- 
raphy,”’ Richard D. Abraham, Philadelphia, Pa. (20 min.) Discussion led 
by Victor R. B. Oelschlager, Tulane Univ. 

3. Business Session. 

4, “The Dialect of the Burgundian Version of the Turpin," Ronald N. 
Walpole, Univ. of California (Berkeley). (20 min.) 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., E. B. Williams, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
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(1946-48); *Giuliano Bonfante (1947-49); Joseph E. Gillet (1948-50); Urban T. 
Holmes, Jr. (1949-51). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Henry R. Kahane, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, Yakov Mal- 
kiel, Univ. of California (Berkeley). 


English VI: The Period of Milton. Chairman, Ropert R. CAwLey, Princeton Univ.; 
Secretary, JoHN L. Lrevsay, Univ. of Tennessee. [Penn Top] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. ‘Problems in the Editing of Milton’s Prose,’’ Don M. Wolfe, Brook- 
lyn Coll. (15 min.) 
2. “Is Samson Agonistes Unfinished?” Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ. 
(15 min.) 
3. “‘Donne’s Travels,’”’ R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ. (15 min.) 
II. Reports and Business. 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Helen C. White, Univ. of Wisconsin 
(1946-48); T. S. K. Scott-Craig (1947-49); *George F. Sensabaugh (1948-50); Rob- 
ert R. Cawley (1949-); George R. Potter (1949-). 

Committee on the Proposed Milton Variorum: Ch., J. Milton French, Rutgers Univ.; 
Don C. Allen; Harris Fletcher; Merritt Y. Hughes; William B. Hunter, Jr.; Maurice 
Kelley. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, John L. Lievsay, Univ. of Tennessee; Secretary, Charles M. 
Coffin, Kenyon Coll. 


English X: Victorian Literature. Chairman, FINLEY Foster, Western Reserve Univ.; 
Secretary, Hitt Saing, MacMurray Coll. [Keystone Room] 


I, Papers and Discussion. 

1. “Social Interpretation of Victorian Literature: Retrospect and Pros- 
pect,” Emery E. Neff, Columbia Univ. (15 min.) To be followed by a re- 
view of the history and accomplishments of the Group, by the Chairman. 

2. “From Melodrama to Drama, a Study of the Processes of Transi- 
tion,”” James Osler Bailey, Univ. of North Carolina. (15 min.) 

3. ‘Literary Aspects of the Revolt from Rationalism in the ‘Seventies’,”’ 
Jerome H. Buckley, Univ. of Wisconsin. (15 min.) 

II. Reports of Committees. 


Nominating Committee: Ch., James Osler Bailey, Univ. of North Carolina; Leslie A. 
Marchand; John W. Dodds. 

Program Committee: Ch., Finley Foster; William Irvine; Paul A. Cundiff; Hill 
Shine. 

Committee on ‘‘The Reinter pretation of Victorian Literature": Ch. and Ed., Joseph E. 
Baker, Univ. of Iowa; Joseph Warren Beach; Bradford A. Booth. 

Bibliography Commitiee; Ch., Austin Wright, Carnegie Inst. of Tech. ; William Frost; 
William Irvine; Karl Litzenberg. 

Executive Committee: Ch., Finley Foster (1949); Lionel Trilling (1949); Paull Frank- 
lin Baum (1948); J. Gordon Eaker (1950); William C. Frierson (1950). 

1949 Program Committee: Bradford A. Booth; Paul A. Cundiff; Karl Litzenberg. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Gordon S. Haight, Yale Univ.; Secretary, Paul A. Cundiff, 
Butler Unio. 
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English XIV: English Drama. Chairman, Horst FRrenz, Indiana Univ.; Secretary, 
Avan S. Downer, Princeton Univ. [Georgian Room] 
I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. ‘‘The Work of the Renaissance Prompter,’’ Berta Sturman, Univ. of 
Loutsville. (15 min.) 
2. “The Truth about Candida,” Arthur H. Nethercot, Northwestern 
Univ. (20 min.) 
3. “Symphonic Drama,” Paul Green, Unio. of North Carolina. (20 min.) 
Discussion. 
II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Robert H. Ball, Queens Coll. (1946-48) ; 
*Giles E. Dawson (1948-50); Charlton J. K. Hinman (1947-49); Horst Frenz (1949- 
51). 

Research Committee: Ch., R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ.: Autrey Nell Wiley; E. E. Wil- 
loughby. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Alan S. Downer, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, Hugh G. 
Dick, Univ. of California (Los Angeles). 


French V: French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Oris E. FELLows, 
Columbia Univ.; Secretary, KENNETH N. McKEE, New York Univ. 
(Salle Moderne] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. “‘Voltaire’s Judgment of Thomas Hobbes,” Leland J. Thielemann, 
Univ. of California (Los Angeles). (15 min.) Discussion. 
2. “Problémes relatifs 4 la Correspondance de Voltaire,” André B. 
Delattre, Univ. of Pennsylvania. (15 min.) Discussion. 
3. “The Persistent Problem of Spinoza among the Philosophes,”’ Max I. 
Baym, Polytechnic Inst. of Brooklyn. (15 min.) Discussion. 
II. Business and Reports. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Edward D. Seeber, Indiana Univ. (1947-); 
*Ira O. Wade (1947-); Henry A. Grubbs (1948-); Otis E. Fellows (1949-). 
Bibliography and Research Committee: Ch., A. S. Crisafulli, Catholic Univ.; K. N. 
McKee; André Delattre. 
1949 Officers: Chairman, Francis J. Crowley, Univ. of California (Los Angeles); 
Secretary, Clarence D. Brenner, Univ. of California (Berkeley). 


Conference 3: Attitudes toward and Methods of Approaching Twentieth Century 

Spanish Literature. Discussion Leader, WILLIAM H. SHOEMAKER, Univ. of Kansas. 

[Conference Room 7] 

Attendance limited to thirty-five persons. Members interested in participating should 

write at once to Professor Shoemaker, who will grant requests for admission up to the 
limit of accommodations, 
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WEDNESDAY, 11:00 a.m.—12:30 P.m. 


Comparative Literature IV: The Renaissance. Chairman, J. G. Fucitia, Northwest- 
ern Univ.; Secretary, MERRITT Y. HuGHEs, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
[Keystone Room] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 

1. ‘The Pains of Hell: Fire, Wind, and Ice in Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Milton,” John E. Hankins, Univ. of Kansas. (20 min.) 

2. ‘“Vellutello’s Commentary on Petrarch’s Trionfi and the Dating of 
Some Provengal Manuscripts,’’ Alexander H. Schutz, Ohio State Univ. (20 
min.) 

3. “The Development of an Old Motif in the Works of Cervantes,”’ 
D. P. Rotunda, Mulls Coll. (20 min.) 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., *Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ. (1948- 
50); R. V. Merrill (1946-48); Josephine W. Bennett (1947-49); Vincent Luciani 
(1949-51). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Merritt Y. Hughes, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, R. V. 
Merrill, Univ. of California (Los Angeles). 


English III: Chaucer. Chairman, PAULINE AIKEN, Connecticut Coll.; Secretary, 
GARDINER STILLWELL, Univ. of Illinois. [Georgian Room] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. ‘Some Poetic Devices in the Portrait of the Monk,’’ Robert E. 
Thackaberry, Univ. of Akron. (15 min.) 
2. “‘Chaucer’s Linian,” Margaret Schlauch, New York Univ. (15 min.) 
3. “Chaucer's Philippa, Daughter of Panneto,” Haldeen Braddy, Univ. 
of Texas. (12 min.) 
4. “A Comment on Chaucer’s Lollius,’’ Robert A. Pratt, Queens Coll. 
(5 min.) 
II. Business and Reports. 
1. Minute on J. S. P. Tatlock, by Hamilton M. Smyser, Connecticui Coll. 
(2 min.) 
2. Report on Professor Tatlock’s unfinished book, by Germaine Demp- 
ster, Chicago, Il. (5 min.) 
3. Report of the Bibliography and Research Committee. 
4. Report of the Editorial Committee for the ‘‘Chaucer Library.” 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Sanford B. Meech, Syracuse Univ. 
(1945-48); *Gordon H. Gerould (1945-49); Woodburn O. Ross (1946-); Robert A. 
Pratt (1947-); B. J. Whiting (1948-); Pauline Aiken (1949-), 

Bibliography and Research Committee: Ch., Martin Michael Crow, Univ. of Texas; 
Thomas A. Kirby; George R. Coffman. 

Editorial Committee for the “‘Chaucer Library": Ch., J. Burke Severs, Lehigh Univ. ; 
Albert C. Baugh; Germaine Dempster; Robert A. Pratt; Fred N. Robinson; Robert 
K. Root; Margaret Schlauch. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Gardiner Stillwell, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, Marie P. 
Hamilton, Univ. of Arizona. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, 11:00-12:30 


English XI: Contemporary Literature. Chairman, RayMonD W. Snort, Hofstra Coll.; 
Secretary, AUSTIN WARREN, Univ. of Michigan. [Penn Top] 


I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: The Writings of James Joyce. 


1. “The Critical Approach to James Joyce,” Kenneth Burke, Andover, 

N. J. (20 min.) 

2. “Ulysses and Vico’s Cycle,”’ Ellsworth G. Mason, Williams Coll. (20 
min.) 
3. “Joyce’s Sentimental Journey through France and Italy,’’ Harry 

Levin, Harvard Univ. (20 min.) 

Discussion. 
II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Cleanth Brooks, Yale Univ. (1946-48); 
Carlos H. Baker (1946-); William M. Sale, Jr. (1947-); Robert B. Heilman (1947-48); 
F. J. Hoffman (1948-); *Maynard Mack (1948-); Robert W. Stallman (1949-); 
Peters Rushton (1949-). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Austin Warren, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, Robert B. 
Heilman, Univ. of Washington. 


French I: French Linguistics and Medieval Literature. Chairman, JULIAN E. Har- 
rIs, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, ALBERT D. MENUT, Univ. of Syracuse. 
[Salle Moderne} 
I. Papers and Discussion. 

1. “Qui Clauses of Purpose in Maistre Wace,” J. Cary Davis, Southern 
Illinois Univ. (20 min.) Discussion led by Anna G. Hatcher, Johns Hopkins 
Univ. 

2. ‘The Old French Burgundian Translation of the Pseudo-Turpin 
Chronicle,’’ Ronald N. Walpole, Univ. of California (Berkeley). (20 min.) 
Discussion led by Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Univ. of North Carolina. 

3. ‘‘Tripartition of Ideas in Old Provencal Poetry,’”’ Frank M. Cham- 
bers, Northwestern Univ. (20 min.) Discussion led by Walter T. Pattison, 
Univ. of Minnesota. 

II. Business. 

1. Report of Advisory Committee. 

2. Report on a project to assemble realia for students of Old French 
and Old Provengal, by Alexander H. Schutz, Ohio State Univ. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Albert D. Menut (1948); *Edward B. 
Ham (1949); Raphael Levy (1950); Julian E. Harris (1949-51). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Albert D. Menut, Univ. of Syracuse; Secretary, F. J. 
Carmody, Univ. of California (Berkeley). 


Portuguese I: Language and Literature of Galicia, Portugal, and Brazil. Chairman, 
Lioyp A. Kasten, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, HENRY HARE CarTER, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania. (Conference Room 2] 
I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. “The Brazilian Literary Generation of 1930,’ Ralph E. Dimmick, 
Harvard Univ. (20 min.) 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, 11:00-12:30 


2. “The Survival of Portuguese Speech among Portuguese Immigrants 
and Their Children in the United States,” Leo Pap, New York City. (2\) 
min.) Discussion led by Francis M. Rogers, Harvard Univ. 


II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., R. E. Warner, Univ. of Colorado (1945-); 
G. S. DeLand (1945-); E. B. Williams (1944—); George I. Dale (1948-). 

Bibliography and Research Committee: Ch., M. A. Zeitlin; José Famadas; Frederick 
B. Agard. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Lloyd A. Kasten, Univ. of Wisconsin. 


Conference 4: Can Effectiveness in Literature Be Formulated in Semantic Terms? 
Discussion Leader, S. 1. HAYAKAWA, 1356 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago 15, III. 
[Conference Room 7] 
Attendance lirnited to thirty-five persons. Members interested in participating should 
write at once to Professor Hayakawa, who will grant requests for admission up to 
the limit of accommodations. 


Conference 5: Research Problems and Materials in American and British Periodicals. 
Discussion Leader, RicHMOND P. Bonn, Univ. of North Carolina. 

[Conference Room 8] 

Attendance limited to thirty-five persons. Members interested in participating should 

write at once to Professor Bond, who will grant requests for admission up to the limit 
of accommodations. 

MLA Committee on International Cultural Cooperation. Chairman, HELEN C. Waite. 

{Room 129] 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


ENGLISH SECTION I (ENGLISH TO 1650) 
[Ballroom] 
2:30-5:30 P.M. 


Chairman, Professor BALDWIN MAXWELL of the State University of 
Iowa; Secretary, Professor H. M. SMysEr of Connecticut College. 


I. Papers. 

1. “Beowulf: Main Plot and Episodes.” By Professor KEMp MALONE of 
the Johns Hopkins University. (25 min.) Discussion. 

[The relationship between the main plot of Beowulf and the episodes which the 
poet attaches to this plot is worthy of more attention than it usually gets. In part 
one, most of the episodes serve primarily to bring out the heroic, Germanic, historical 
setting of the fable, though one of them, the swimming match, has a more organic 
connection with the main story. In part two, the so-called episodes are so closely 
integrated into the story of the dragon fight that they can hardly be called episodes 
atall.] 

2. “Chaucer's Marriage Group: Subjective and Objective Criticism.”’ 

By Professor FRANCIS LEE UTLEy of the Ohio State University. (30 min.) 
Discussion. 

[The many friends and few foes of Kittredge’s Marriage Group hypothesis have, 
consciously or unconsciously, demonstrated that the grounds for its acceptance or 
rejection are on the whole subjective. Yet so strong has been the allegiance to ob- 
jective standards and to Kittredge’s “authority” that few additions have been made 
to the original interpretation. Once we accept the theory as subjectively pleasing to us, 
we may turn the battery of subjective criticism not to a defense of the theory but to 
an explanation of the poetry. A number of new departures briefly hinted at, among 
them the structure of the whole Group and the artistic merit of the Clerk’s Tale.] 

3. “A Re-examination of Certain Features of Elizabethan Literary 
Patronage.”’ By Professor VirGIL B. HELTZEL of Northwestern University. 
(25 min.) Discussion. 

[Lack of systematic study of evidence bearing on the problems of Elizabethan 
literary patronage has encouraged undue emphasis on abnormal instances. Resulting 
distorted views need to be corrected by reaching a better understanding of the con- 
ventions of patronage in their relation to social and economic conditions, ideals, and 
practices of the period.] 

4. “Psychiatry and Shakespeare’s Characters.”’ By Professor OSCAR 

James CAMPBELL of Columbia University. (25 min.) Discussion. 

[An attempt to answer the following questions: Is the application of psychologi- 
cal theories—either Elizabethan or post-Elizabethan—to Shakespeare's characters 
a sound critical method? Have any of Freud’s theories, psychoanalysis in particular, 
added to our understanding of Shakespeare's characters? Can post-Freudian psy- 
chiatry be made to produce similar or better critical results?] 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00-3:30 


5. “A Note on Milton’s Sense of Glory.’’ By Professor MERRITT Y. 

HuGuEs of the University of Wisconsin. (18 min.) Discussion. 

[Recent hostility to what Robert Gorham Davis calls Milton’s ‘Protestantism, 
moralism, and political responsibility” explains our misunderstanding of Milton's 
sense of glory. It should be approached historically, by comparison of his teleology 
with contemporary Anglican views of immortality and contemporary Puritan mil- 
lenarianism.] 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Alwin Thaler, Univ. of Tennessee (1946- 
48); *B. J. Whiting (1947-49); Walter Clyde Curry (1948-50); Baldwin Maxwell 
(1949-51). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, H. M. Smyser, Connecticut Coll.; Secretary, Willard E. 
Farnham, Univ. of California (Berkeley). 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
WEDNESDAY, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 
English VII: The Classical Period. Chairman, Cyrus L. Day, Univ. of Delaware; 

Secretary, Epwarp N. Hooker, Univ. of California (Los Angeles). 

[Penn Top] 
I. Papers and Discussion. ; 

1. ‘Shaftesbury, Hobbes, and State Religion,”’ Alfred Owen Aldridge, 
Univ. of Maryland. (15 min.) 

2. ‘‘Dean Swift on a Text of Lucretius,’’ John Henry Wagenblass, 
Univ. of Rochester. (15 min.) 

3. “Hume and the Ancient-Modern Controversy, 1726-1752: A Study 
in Creative Skepticism,”’ Ernest C. Mossner, Univ. of Texas. (20 min.) 
Discussion. 

II. Business and Reports. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., W. Dougald MacMillan, Univ. of North 
Carolina (1946-48); *Louis A. Landa (1946-49); James L. Clifford (1947-50); Ben- 
jamin Boyce (1948-51); Cyrus L. Day (1949-52). 

Committee on Bibliography: Ch., James E. Tobin, Queens Coll.; Gellert S. Alleman; 
Arthur Friedman; Louis A. Landa. 

Committee on Research: Ch., Ray W. Frantz, Univ. of Nebraska; R. H. Griffith; 
Moody E. Prior. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Edward N. Hooker, Univ. of California (Los Angeles); 
Secretary, Ray W. Frantz, Univ. of Nebraska. 


French VI: French Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, ARTINE ARTINIAN, 
Bard Coll.; Secretary, RuTH MULHAUSER, Western Reserve Univ. 
[Salle Moderne] 
I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. ‘‘The English Original of Baudelaire’s Le Jeune Enchanteur,"’ W. T. 
Bandy, Univ. of Wisconsin. (20 min.) 
2. “‘A Re-evaluation of Maupassant and Sur /l’Eau Based on His Neg- 
lected ‘Chroniques’,’’ Edward D. Sullivan, Princeton Univ. (19 min.) 
3. “An Introduction to the Feeling for Paris, or the City, as a Theme in 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00-3:30 


Nineteenth-Century French Literature,’’ Carlos Lynes, Jr., Univ. of 
Pennsylvania. (20 min.) 
Informal discussion of all three papers. 
II. Reports and Business. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Edward D. Seeber, Indiana Univ. 
(1948-50); Jean J. Seznec (1947-49); Aaron Schaffer (1946-48); *Artine Artinian 


(1949-51). 
1949 Officers: Chairman, C. Wesley Bird, Fresno State Coll.; Secretary, Benjamin F. 


Bart, Pomona Coll. 
German IV: German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Ernst Rose, New 
York Univ.; Secretary, HUBERT J. MEESSEN, Indiana Univ. [Georgian Room] 
I. Papers and Discussion. Centenary Program in Commemoration of the 
German Democratic Revolution of 1848. 
1. ““Young Germany in the Light of American Research,” Ralph P. 
Rosenberg, Yeshiva Univ. (15 min.) 
2. “Gottfried Keller's Conservative Attitude toward the Revolution of 
1848,”" Herbert W. Reichert, Univ. of North Carolina (15 min.) 
3. ‘Charles Sealsfield als Anhanger Jacksons,”’ F. C. Neumann, Eliza- 
bethtown Coll. (15 min.) 
Discussion. 
II. Business. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Harold S. Jantz, Northwestern Univ. 
(1946-48); *John B. Haney (1947-49); William J. Mutloy (1948-50); Ernst Rose 


(1949-51). 
Bibliography Committee: Ch., Ralph P. Rosenberg, Yeshiva Univ.; Victor Lange; 


Alan Holske; Hubert J. Meessen; Frederick Lehner; Joseph C. Hayes; Hugo Ber- 
genthal; Stanton L. Wormley. 
1949 Officers: Chairman, H. J. Meessen, Indiana Univ. 
Italian I: Medieval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, Lewis H. Gorpon, Brown 
Univ.; Secretary, ROBERT J. CLEMENTS, Pennsylvania State Coli. 
(Parlor 2] 


I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: Dante. 

1. “The Implication in Dante’s Use of Obumbrare as It Occurs in Vita 
Nuova, x1,"" Edward Williamson, Johns Hopkins Univ. (15 min.) Discus- 
sion led by Charles S. Singleton, Harvard Univ. 

2. “‘La Rivisione del concetto d'amore nella Divina Commedia,”’ Domen- 
ico Vittorini, Univ. of Pennsylvania. (20 min.) Discussion led by Angeline 
H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr Coll. 

II. Reports of Committees. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Olin H. Moore, Ohio State Univ. (1946- 
48); *Vincent Luciani (1947-49); Henry R. Kahane (1948-50); Lewis H. Gordon 


(1949-51). 
Bibliography Committee: Ch., Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ.; Giuliano Bon- 


fante; Olin H. Moore. 
Research Committee: Ch., Rudolph Altrocchi, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Gordon 


R. Silber; John Van Horne. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00-3:30 


1949 Officers: Chairman, Michele de Filippis, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Secre- 
tary, D. P. Rotunda, Mills Coll. 

Slavic I: Slavic and East European Languages and Literatures. Chairman, RENé 
WELLEK, Yale Univ.; Secretary, FRaNcis J. WHITFIELD, Univ. of California 
(Berkeley). [Conference Room 2] 

I. Papers and Discussion (two sessions). 

1. “The Vocalism of Primitive Baltic,’’ Alfred Senn, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania. (20 min.) 

2. ‘‘Marr and the Soviet Theory of Linguistics,’’ Berthold C. Friedl, 
Univ. of Miami. (20 min.) 

3. “Old Slavic Writings of Latin and Czech Origin in Russian Medizval 
Manuscripts,”’ Franti$ek Dvornik, Dumbarion Oaks Research Library of 
Harvard Univ. (20 min.) 

4. “The Russian Hexameter: a Problem in Comparative Literature,’’ 
Richard T. Burgi, Fordham Univ. (20 min.) 

5. “Adam Mickiewicz, 1798-1948: New Data Concerning the Early 
Period,” Arthur P. Coleman, Fairleigh Dickinson Coll. (20 min.) 

6. ‘‘Adam Mickiewicz and English Literature,’’ Ludwik Krzyzanowski, 
Columbia Univ. (20 min.) 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Oleg Maslenikov, Univ. of California 
(Berkeley) (1948-50); Alfred Senn (1947-49); Edmund I. Zawacki (1946-48); 
*René Wellek (1949-51). 

Bibliography Committee: Ch., Alfred Senn, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Edmund Za- 
wacki; René Wellek; Francis J. Whitfield. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Francis J. Whitfield, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Secre- 
tary, Arthur P. Coleman, Fairleigh Dickinson Coll. 

Spanish I: Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, CuHaries H. 
STEVENS, Rutgers Univ.; Acting Secretary, JosEPpH W. BARLow, New York Univ. 

[Keystone Room] 

I. Papers and Discussion. 

1. “Once More, the Amadis Question,” Edwin B. Place, Northwestern 
Univ. (15 min.) 

2. “Some Notes on Medieval Spanish Sociology,”’ Victor R. B. 
Oelschliger, Tulane Univ. (15 min.) 

3. ‘‘Report on a Study of Rhythmic Patterns in Old Spanish Poetry,” 
H. H. Arnold, Pennsylvania State Coll. (15 min.) 

II. Reports and Business. 

1. “Report on COMO and CUEMO in Alfonso X,”" Robert M. Duncan, 
Univ. of New Mexico. (10 min.) 

2. Reports of Committees. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Agapito Rey, Indiana Univ.; Oliver H. 
Hauptmann; E. B. Williams, Yakov Malkiel. 

Old Spanish Dictionary Committee: Ch., Lloyd A. Kasten, Univ. of Wisconsin; 
Oliver H. Hauptmann; John E. Keller; Lawrence B. Kiddle; Victor R. B. Oel- 
schlager; Theodore H. Shoemaker; Marion A. Zeitlin. 

1949 Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., J. Rodriguez Castellano; Dwight L. 
Bolinger; Robert M. Duncan; Charles H. Stevens. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


1949 Officers: Chairman, Henry R. Kahane, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, Lawrence 

B. Kiddle, Univ. of Michigan. 

Conference 6: Planning the Dictionary of the American Dialect Society. Discussion 
Leader, ALLEN WALKER REaD, Columbia Univ. [Conference Room 7] 

Attendance limited to thirty-five persons. Members interested in participating should 

write at once to Professor Read, who will grant requests for admission up to the limit 

of accommodations. 

Conference 7: Research Problems in Rousseau. Discussion Leader, PauL M. Spur- 
LIn, Univ. of Michigan. [Conference Room 8] 

Attendance limited to thirty-five persons. Members interested in participating should 

write at once to Professor Spurlin. 

Conference 7a: Planning the MHRA Bibliography. Discussion Leader, HENRY J. 
Pettit, JRr., Univ. of Colorado. [Conference Room 9] 

Attendance limited to thirty persons. Members interested in assisting the progress of 

the MHRA Bibliography should write at once to Professor Pettit. 


WEDNESDAY, 3:45-5:15 P.m. 


English VIII: Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the XVIIIth Century. 
Chairman, Mary K. WoopwortH, Bryn Mawr Coll.; Secretary, SamuEL H. 


Monk, Univ. of Minnesota. [Penn Top] 
I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: Dr. Johnson and the Seventeenth Century 
Poets. 


1. “The Rationale of Johnson’s Criticism of the Metaphysical Poets,”’ 
William R. Keast, Univ. of Chicago. (30 min.) Discussion led by Basil 
Willey, Cambridge Univ. 

2. “Johnson on Figures of Space and Time,”’ Allen Tate, New York City. 
(30 min.) Discussion led by William K. Wimsatt, Jr., Yale Univ. 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., E. L. McAdam, Jr., New York Univ. 
(1948-50); Arthur Friedman (1947-49); Richard L. Greene (1945—); James L. Clif- 
ford (1945-48); *Mary K. Woodworth (1949-51). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Richard C. Boys, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, James A. 
Work, Stanford Univ. 

Norte: Members of the two English 18th century Groups will meet informaily in a 
part of the Penn Top at the conclusion of the English VIII session. 


French VII: French Literature of the XXth Century. Chairman, Justin M. O'BRIEN, 
Columbia Univ.; Secretary, Ropert J. Nress, Harvard Univ. [Salle Moderne] 
I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: The Novel. 
1. “André Gide et la Normandie,”’ Jean Canu, Univ. of Chicago. (15 


min.) Discussion. 
2. “The Réle of the Absurd in Malraux,’’ W. M. Frohock, Columbia 
Univ. (15 min.) Discussion. 
3. “‘Deux Romans existentialistes: La Nausée et L’Etranger,”’ Jean 
Guiguet, Kenyon Coll. (15 min.) Discussion. 
II. Business. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 3:45-5:15 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Boyd G. Carter, Univ. of Nebraska 
(1946-48); J. J. Seznec (1946-48); *Héléne Harvitt (1947-49); Bruce A. Morrissette 
(1948-50) ; Laurence LeSage (1948-50); Justin O’Brien (1949-51). 

Bibliography and Research Committee: Ch., Douglas W. Alden, Princeton Univ.; 
Gertrude R. Jasper; Howard L. Nostrand; Robert P. Waterman. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Alphonse V. Roche, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, Herbert 
Dieckmann, Washington Univ. 

German V: Modern German Literature. Chairman, Fritz K. R1cuTER, Illinois Inst. 
of Technology; Secretary, MARIANNE THALMANN, Wellesley Coll. 
[Georgian Room] 
I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. “The Hero in Josef Weinheber’s Poetry,’’ Harry Bergholz, Univ. of 

Michigan. (15 min.) 

2. ‘Rudolf Borchardt, 1877-1945,” Herbert Steiner, Pennsylvania State 

Coll. (15 min.) 

3. ‘‘Thomas Mann's ‘Dr. Faustus’: Repetition and Variation,”’ H. C. 

Hatfield, Columbia Univ. (15 min.) 

Discussion. 
II. Reports and Business. 
1. ‘“‘Misreadings of Fritz von Unruh’s ‘The End Is Not Yet’,’’ Alexander 

Gode-von-Aesch, New York City. (15 min.) 

2. Reports of Committees. 

Nominating and Advisory Committee: Ch., *Erich Hofacker, Washington Univ. 
(1947-49); B. Q. Morgan (1946-48); A. D. Klarmann (1948-50); F. K. Richter 
(1949-51). 

Bibliography Committee: Ch., Hermann Barnstorff, Univ. of Missouri; Ralph P. 
Rosenberg; Harry Steinhauer; Karola Geiger. 

Research Committee: Detlev W. Schumann. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Oskar Seidlin, Ohio State Univ.; Secretary, Frederick A. 
Klemm, Union Coll. 


Italian II: Modern Italian. Chairman, Dominic L. Pucci, Wayne Univ.; Secretary, 

Tuomas G. Berain, Yale Univ. [Parlor 2] 

I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. “Alessandro Manzoni e la teorica del romanzo realista’’ (studio cri- 
tico del saggio del Manzoni J/ romanzo storico), Domenico Vittorini, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania. (15 min.) Discussion. 
2. ‘‘Mazzini and the United States,” Joseph Rossi, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
(20 min.) Discussion. 
3. “Croce’s and Basile’s Pentamerone: a Criticism of Croce’s Transla- 
tion,”” Ferdinando D. Maurino, Dickinson Coll. (15 min.) Discussion. 
II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Michele de Filippis, Univ. of California 
(Berkeley) (1946-48); Reginald F. French (1947-49); Joseph Rossi (1948-50). 

Bibliography Committee: Ch., John Van Horne, Univ. of Illinois; C. R. D. Miller; 
Domenico Vittorini. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Domenico Vittorini, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 3:45-5:15 


Slavic I (second session) [Conference Room 2] 


Spanish II: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 
Otis H. GREEN, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, COURTNEY BRUERTON, Har- 
vard Univ. (Keystone Room] 


I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: Lope de Vega’s Dramatic Technique 1580- 

1604. 

1. “To What Extent Has the Sixteenth-Century Drama Conditioned 
the Technique of the Seventeenth-Century Comedia?” Joseph E. Gillet, 
Bryn Mawr Coll. (15 min.) 

2. “‘Lope’s Dramatic Technique in His First Period as Shown in the 
Plays of 1594,” F. O. Adam, Jr., Louistana Polytechnic Inst. (15 min.) 

3. ‘Some Aspects of Lope’s Dramatic Technique in False Accusation 
Plays of Before 1604,” Richard W. Tyler, Univ. of Texas. (15 min.) 

II. Reports and Business. 

1. ‘‘Printer’s Marks on the MS of El cardenal de Belén,” T. Earle Hamil- 
ton, Texas Technological Coll. (5 min.) 

2. ‘‘The Investigations of Mr. Thornton Wilder,’’ Courtney Bruerton, 
Harvard Univ. (5 min.) 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., William L. Fichter, Brown Univ. (1947- 
49); Edwin B. Place (1946-48); Hayward Keniston (1948-50); C. E. Anibal (1949- 
51). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Otis H. Green, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Edwin 
S. Morby, Univ. of California (Berkeley). 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 


President, ATCHESON L. HENCH, Univ. of Virginia; Vice President, 
ALLEN WALKER Reap, Columbia Univ.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
GEORGE P. WiLson, Woman's Coll. of the Univ. of North Caro- 


lina. [Manhattan Room] 
I. Papers. 
1. ‘‘The Consonants in Alabama English,” James B. McMillan, Univ. 
of Alabama. 


2. ‘Methods and Problems of Collecting Dialect in Wisconsin,” Frederic 
G. Cassidy, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

3. ‘Dialect in American Literature,’’ Louise Pound, Univ. of Nebraska. 

II. Business. 

1. Reports of the Chairman of the Dictionary Committee, the Moder- 
ator of the conference on the Dialect Dictionary, the Secretary-Treasurer, 
the Auditing Committee, the President. 

2. Other reports. 

3. Election of officers. 

Nominating Committee: Ch., W. Cabell Greet, Columbia Univ.; Robert L. Ramsay, 
Univ. of Missouri; Mamie J. Meredith, Univ. of Nebraska. 

Auditing Committee: Ch., Allen B. Kellogg, Indiana Central Coll.; Roger P. Mar- 
shall, North Carolina State Coll. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING 


OLD GUARD DINNER 
6:30-8:30 P.M. 


THE eighth triennial dinner of the Old Guard (members of twenty-five 
years’ standing) is to be held from 6:30 until the beginning of the 
General Meeting, in the Georgian Room. 

Personal cards of entry ($5.00) are reserved at the Treasurer’s 
Desk, off the foyer to the Ballroom. They should be called for not 
later than Wednesday noon. 

Toastmaster: LERoy ELwoop KIMBALL, New York University. 

“Our War Record in Brief”: the President. (5 min.) 
Smoke Talk: Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL, Columbia University. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
7:15-8:30 p.m. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Program Committee with 1949 chairmen 
and secretaries of the Sections and Groups is to be held in Conference 
Room 2 (off the west Mezzanine) from 7:15 until the beginning of the 
General Meeting. Problems of both the California Meeting and the 
1950 Meeting are to be discussed. 


GENERAL MEETING 
[Ballroom] 
8:30-10:30 P.m. 


Chairman, Professor PERCY WALDRON LONG, President of the As- 
sociation. 

1. “‘The New Criticism: Some Old-Fashioned Queries.”” By Pro- 
fessor Doucias Bus of Harvard University. 

2. ‘‘American Scholarship in the Field of Foreign Literatures.” 
By Professor HENRI M. PeyreE of Yale University. 

3. ‘The Modern Language Contribution to International Under- 
standing.” By Professor HELEN C. WHITE of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

4. “The Social Responsibility of Scholarship.’’ By Professor 
HowarpD Mumrorp Jones of Harvard University. 
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THURSDAY MORNING 


MEDIZVAL (INTERDEPARTMENTAL) SECTION 


[Penn Top] 
9:30 A.m.-12:30 P.m. 


Chairman, Professor JOHN JAY Parry of the University of Illinois; 
Secretary, Dr. Curt F. BUHLER of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 


I. Papers and Discussion 

1. “Problems of Aesthetic versus Historical Criticism in La Morte le Ros 
Artu.”” By Professor ALFRED ADLER of the Central Michigan College of 
Education. (30 min.) Discussion. 

[An attempt to establish, through an aesthetic criterion, the validity of a histori- 
cal ideology for La Morte Artu. Arthur, Modret'’s father, appears as the creator as well 
as the destroyer of his Arthurian world. This inference from narrative structure 
(an aesthetic criterion) leads to an appraisal of the coexistence, in the romance, of 
seemingly contradictory valuations (such as that of creation versus destruction), 
each one existing in its own right (pluralism). Different from the Queste’s Augustinian 
(if not necessarily Cistercian) figuralism, the pluralism of La Morte Artu is in 
accordance with the Aristotelian mode of thought which, from about 1200, pervaded 
many areas of living.] 

2. “Love and the Assassins.”” By Professor FRANK M. CHAMBERS of 

Northwestern University. (30 min.) Discussion. 

[Some early metaphorical references to the Old Man of the Mountain and his 
Assassins in Provengal literature—perhaps the earliest allusions to them in any 
European literature other than purely factual mentions in historical works. It was 
from such metaphorical uses that the present meaning of the word assassin arose. 
Some study of this further development in French, English, and other European 
languages.] 

3. “The History of Medieval German Arthurian Literature: a Blue- 
print.’’ By Professor JOHN LANCASTER RIORDAN of the University of Vir- 
ginia. (30 min.) Discussion. 

[In tracing the development of Arthurian Romance from the time it began to 
enter Germany about 1100 until 1500, this study endeavors to determine its place 
in the general literary and cultural development. The extant examples of German 
Arthurian Legend divide into three definite stages or phases. Phase I: The Period 
of Dependence, roughly from 1190 to 1220. Complete dependence upon French sources 
is characteristic, although there is considerable freedom of adaptation. The activity 
is virtually limited to Southern Germany and Austria, and interest is confined to the 
nobility. Phase II: The Period of Imitation (“‘Epigonenzeit’’), ca. 1220 to 1325. Now 
adaptations are in general based directly upon German Arthurian romances of Phase 
I. Increasing participation of the middle and lower classes. Growing inclusion of in- 
digenous Germanic elements. Phase III: The Period of Absorption, 14th and 15th 
centuries. Arthurian motives are completely assimilated into German thought.] 

4. “Dante’s Allegory.”” By Professor CHARLES S. SINGLETON of Harvard 

University. (30 min.) Discussion. 

[A re-examination of Dante’s conception of ailegory in an attempt to see more 

clearly what is fundamental in that conception as it is exemplified in his works.] 
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5. “The Style of the Peregrinatio Aetheriae (4th-Sth Centuries)—an 
Anticipation of Old French Epic Style.’’ By Professor LEo Spitzer of the 
Johns Hopkins University. (30 min.) Discussion. 

[The style of the Peregrinatio Aetheriae has hitherto not been treated as an en- 
tity in itself; the Peregrinatio has generally been used only as a text that could testify 
to the changes that have taken place in Vulgar Latin. To trace the linguistic person- 
ality of the writer is the concern of this paper, which will also attempt to show that 
some of the characteristic features of Old French epic technique are already present 
in the Vulgar Latin text.) 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Grace Frank, Bryn Mawr Coll. (1948-51); 
Henry L. Savage (1948); Carl Selmer (1947-50); Ernest H. Wilkins (1948-51); John 
Jay Parry (1949-52). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Curt F. Bithler, Pierpont Morgan Library; Secretary, 
Charles S. Singleton, Harvard Univ. 


ENGLISH SECTION II 
(English, including American Literature, after 1650) 
[Ballroom] 
9:30 a.m.-12:30 P.M. 


Chairman, Professor SAMUEL H. Monk of the University of Minne- 
sota; Secretary, Professor AUSTIN WARREN of the University of 
Michigan. 


I. Papers (no discussion). 
1. “Optimism in Expanding America.” By Dr. Louis B. Weuicut, 
Director of the Folger Shakespeare Library. (25 min.) 

[The spirit of optimistic belief in the opportunities offered by a new country 
permeated the great bulk of writing about colonial America and successive frontier 
regions of the United States. Much of this writing was obviously promotional in 
intention, and much was inspired by mercenary interests. But the belief in the rosy 
future of the land was general and sincere and became a part of the American creed. 
The implications of this belief in the infinite goodness and potentialities of America 
have been far reaching and help to account for significant qualities of American char- 
acter—and perhaps for certain shortcomings which may have grave repercussions in 
the future.] 


2. “Archetypal Analogies in the Language of Criticism.’’ By Professor 
MEYER Howarp AsrRams of Cornell University. (25 min.) 


{In the writings of a critic, salient and recurrent metaphors are sometimes the 
clue to an underlying analogy which generates his distinctive categories and criteria, 
and guides his characteristic description and organization of facts. One striking in- 
stance is the réle of the exchange of a biological for a mechanical archetype in the 
radical shift from the 18th century to the Coleridgean view of the creative process. 
In the typical theory of thedater 18th century, the key concepts paralleled those of 
Newtonian mechanics: elementary particles (ideas or images of sense), motion (trains 
of ideas), attractions (association of ideas), and aggregation of elements into new 
wholes; usually, a teleological “judgment” was added to account for choice according 
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to prior design. Coleridge restricts these concepts solely to a lower productive faculty, 
“fancy,” and to second-order products, like the plays of Jonson. To explain a work of 
“imagination” (e.g., a Shakespearian play), Coleridge employs precisely those terms 
which, in his writings on biology, he uses to define living organisms. The work begins 
in a seed-idea, grows spontaneously according to inherent laws, feeds on and assimi- 
lates the materials of sense, and evolves into a whole possessing those complex internal 
relations called ‘‘organic unity.”’] 

3. ‘Religion and the Idea of Progress in the Nineteenth Century.”’ By 

Professor BAsIL WILLEY of the University of Cambridge. (25 min.) 

[It was inevitable that the Victorians should believe in the realisation of Bacon's 
dream of material improvement and the conquest of Nature. But their idea of progress 
included ethical amelioration also, and many of their leading spirits believed that 
material advancement was being purchased at the cost of spiritual paralysis. Men 
like Comte and Spencer believed that the evolutionary process was carrying human 
society, and even human nature, towards greater perfection and happiness; others, 
like Burke, Cobbett, Carlyle, Newman, Ruskin, and Morris urged, in varying accents, 
that the Middle Ages were as far above the present in spiritual stature as they were 
inferior in mechanical skills. Religion underwent a metamorphosis as a result of its 
exposure to scientific criticism, but intellectual “progress” rendered it a service, in 
the long run, by driving it from certain untenable positions, and forcing it to dis- 
cover its foundations in moral and spiritual experience.] 

4. ‘The Two Worlds of Matthew Arnold.” By Professor E. D. H. 

Jounson of Princeton University. (25 min.) 

[Arnold was particularly sensitive to the dilemma of the artist in modern times. 
This theme is dominant in his poetry, where it is most often symbolized under the 
form of myth. The central conflict, as developed by Arnold, is one of divided loyalties 
between the inner world of the poetic imagination and the outer world of Victorian 
society. The poet’s endeavors to resolve this conflict reveal his sense of spiritual 
alienation and account for the tensions in his work.]} 

5. “A Problem for American Novelists.” By Professor ARTHUR M. 

MIzENER of Carleton College. (25 min.) 

[The 20th century novel in America has inherited from its predecessors two 
unreconciled concerns, an aesthetic concern with the values of the individual con- 
sciousness and a socio-political concern with the values of the community. Despite 
an inclination to emphasize one or the other of these approaches to their material, 
novelists like Dos Passos, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, and Faulkner have all had to 
struggle with the problem of reconciling them. None has altogether succeeded, but 
the novelists of manners have come nearest to doing so.] 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Maynard Mack, Yale Univ. (1948-); 
*E. K. Brown (1948-); Emery E. Neff (1947-); Dixon Wecter (1947-); Cleanth 
Brooks (1949-). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Austin Warren, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, Mark 
Schorer, Univ. of California (Berkeley). 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS 
TuHurRspDAY, 9:15-10:45 a.m. 


General Topics IV: General Phonetics. Chairman, W1LL1AM CABELL GREET, Colum- 
bia Univ.; Secretary, Victor A. OswaLp, JR., Univ. of California (Los Angeles). 
[Conference Room 2] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. “Derivatives of Middle English 4 (root, room, roof, coop, hoof, etc.) 
in the Great Lakes Area,”’ Albert H. Marckwardt, Univ. of Michigan. (15 
min.) 
2. “Derivatives of Middle English 4 in the South Atlantic Area,’’ Raven 
I. McDavid, Jr., Cornell Univ. (15 min.) 
3. “Field Work in Wisconsin German,” Lester W. J. Seifert, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. (15 min.) 
Discussion led by Hans Kurath, Univ. of Michigan. 
II. Business. 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Pierre Delattre, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
(1946-48); *Ernest F. Haden (1948-50); Werner F. Leopold (1947-49); Herbert 
Penzl (1949-51). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, William Cabell Greet, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, William 
Leonard Schwartz, Stanford Univ. 


Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, Horst 
FRENzZ, Indiana Univ.; Secretary, C. GRanT Loomis, Univ. of California (Berke- 
ley). [Georgian Room] 


I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: The Impact of the Forty-Eighters on 
American Culture. 
1. ‘‘The Transplanted Forty-Eighters,’’ Henry A. Pochmann, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. (10 min.) 
2. “The Forty-Eighters and Abraham Lincoln,”’ A. E. Zucker, Univ. of 
Maryland. (15 min.) 
3. “The German Revolutionary Immigrant and the Quest for a Political 
Utopia,’’ George N. Shuster, Hunter Coll. (20 min.) 
II. Business. 
1. Report on Research in Germany, 1938-1948. By Karl J. R. Arndt, 
OMG. 
2. Reports of Committees. 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., *Harry R. Warfel, Univ. of Florida 
(1945-); Karl J. R. Arndt (1945-); J. C. Blankenagel (1945—); G. Harrison Orians 
(1946-); W. L. Werner (1947-); A. J. F. Zieglschmid (1948-); Horst Frenz (1949-). 

Bibliography and Research Committee: Ch., A. E. Zucker, Univ. of Maryland; 
B. Q. Morgan; H. A. Pochmann; A. J. Prahl; L. M. Price; J. R. Frey; W. A. Reichart; 
P. A. Shelley; Otto Springer. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, C. Grant Loomis, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Secretary, 
Arthur R. Schultz, Wesleyan Univ. 
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French II: French Literature of the XVIth Century. Chairman, RoBpert J. CLEMENTS, 
Pennsylvania State Coll. (1946-48); Secretary, IsiporE SILvER, Brown Univ. 
[Salle Moderne] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. “Rabelais, Poet and Lyricist,” J. G. Clemenceau Le Clercq, Queens 
Coll. (15 min.) 
2. “The Renaissance Attitude toward Ancient Greece in French Travel 
Literature,” Panos Morphopoulos, Tulane Univ. (15 min.) 
3. “The 1526 Edition of the Roman de la Rose,’’ Bernard Weinberg, 
Washington Univ. (15 min.) 
II. Business. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Samuel F. Will, Indiana Univ. (1948); 
William L. Wiley (1950); *George O. Seiver (1949); Robert J. Clements (1951). 
Bibliography Committee: Ch., William L. Wiley, Univ. of North Carolina; Samuel F. 
Will; Robert V. Merrill. 
1949 Officers: Chairman, Chandler B. Beall, Univ. of Oregon; Secretary, Isidore 
Silver, Brown Univ. 


Spanish IV: Latin American Languages and Literatures. Chairman, E. NEALE-SILVA, 

Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, LaurEL H. Turk, DePauw Univ. 

[Keystone Room] 
I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. “Notes on Character Creation in Los de abajo,” Lawrence B. Kiddle, 
Univ. of Michigan. (20 min.) Discussion. 
2. “La vocacién religiosa de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz,’’ Jerénimo 
Mallo, Univ. of Iowa. (20 min.) Discussion led by R. Garciduefias, Penn- 
sylvania State Coll. and Univ. of Mexico. 
3. “Las generaciones literarias cubanas,’’ José A. Portuondo, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. (20 min.) Discussion. 
II. Business. 

Nominating Committee: Ch., Theodore Andersson, Yale Univ. (1946-48); *Esther J. 
Crooks (1947-49); Ruth Sedgwick (1948-50); John T. Reid (1949-51). 

Advisory Committee: Ch., C. E. Parmenter, Univ. of Chicago; S. Cuthbertson; 
Agapito Rey; E. K. Mapes. 

Bibliography Committee: Ch., E. R. Moore, Syracuse Univ.; M. Nichols; Renato I. 
Rosaldo. 

Research Committee: Ch., J. R. Spell; Univ. of Texas; Advisory Committee and 
Officers. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Arturo Torres-Rfioseco, Univ. of California (Berkeley); 
Secretary, Carlos Garcfa-Prada, Univ. of Washington. 
Conference 8: Problems of Creative Writing. Discussion Leader, Don M. WOLFE» 

Brooklyn Coll. [Conference Room 7] 

Attendance limited to thirty-five persons. Members interested in participating should 
write at once to Professor Wolfe, who will grant requests for admission up to the 
limit of accommodations. 


Conference 9: Editorial Policy. [Room 129] 
A meeting of the Editorial Committee of PMLA. 
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TuHurspDAY, 11:00 a.m.—12:30 P.M. 


General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, Martin Joos, Univ. of Wis- 
consin; Secretary, Francis M. Rocers, Harvard Univ. [Conference Room 2] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. ‘‘Formant Breadth of Some Spoken Vowels: a Spectrograph Study, 
Leigh Lisker, Univ. of Pennsylvania. (20 min.) Discussion. 
2. “Instrumental Phonetics at the Crossroads’’: general discussion, led 
by Roe-Merrill S. Heffner, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
II. Business. 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Francis J. Carmody, Univ. of California 
(Berkeley) (1945-48); *C. M. Wise (1945-49); S. N. Treviifio (1944—); Pierre Delattre 
(1948-); Martin Joos (1949-). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Pierre Delattre, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Robert 
K. Craven. 


Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature. Chairman, Epwin C. KIRKLAND, 
Univ. of Florida; Secretary, LEVETTE J. Davipson, Univ. of Denver. 
[Parlor 2] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. “Florida Folksongs as Significant Cultural and Social Documents,” 
Alton C. Morris, Univ. of Florida. (15 min.) Discussion. 
2. “U. S. Naval Jargon and Slang, 1942-1945," Eli Sobel, Univ. of 
California (Los Angeles). (15 min.) Discussion. 
3. ‘‘The Proverb: Rabelais and Cervantes,’’ Eleanor S. O’Kane, Hollins 
Coll. (15 min.) Discussion. 
II. Business and Reports of Committees. 


Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Thelma G. James, Wayne Univ. (1947- 
48); Stith Thompson (1948-); *B. J. Whiting (1948-); Edwin C. Kirkland (1949-). 

Committee on the Proverb: Ch., Bartlett J. Whiting, Harvard Univ.; Francis W. 
Bradley; Archer Taylor; Richard Jente; Margaret M. Bryant. 

Committee on Folk-Song: Ch., Samuel P. Bayard; Alton C. Morris; Archer Taylor; 
Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr.; Edwin C. Kirkland. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Levette J. Davidson, Univ. of Denver; Secretary, Duncan 
Emrich, Library of Congress. 


French III: French Literature of the XVIIth Century. Chairman, CuarLeEs J. BEYER, 
Univ. of Buffalo; Secretary, GERMAINE BREE, Bryn Mawr Coll. 
[Salle Moderne] 


I. a and Discussion. 
. “The Richelieu-Corneille — “ ” Sister M. Amelia, O.P., Coll. of 
Po Mary of the Springs. (17 min.) Discussion led by H. C. Lancaster, 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 
2. ‘‘La Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes et l’Humanisme,”’ Léon 
Wencelius, Swarthmore Coll. (17 min.) Discussion led by Germaine Brée. 
II. Business. 
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Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Mrs. G. E. Luntz, North Central Coll. 
(1948); *George D. Hocking (1949); H. H. Thornton (1950); Harcourt Brown (1951); 
George P. Borglum (1952); Charles J. Beyer (1953). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Germaine Brée, Bryn Mawr Coll.; Secretary, C. Wesley 
Bird, Fresno State Coll. 


German III: The Age of Goethe. Chairman, Harotp S. JANtTz, Northwestern Univ.; 
Secretary, DETLEV W. SCHUMANN, Brown Univ. [Georgian Room] 


J]. Papers and Discussion. 
1. “Johann Caspar Goethe's Italian Diary, Cultural Aspects,’ Frank 

Herman Reinsch, Univ. of California (Los Angeles). (15 min.) 

2. “Ist das ‘Vorspiel auf dem Theater’ ein Vorspiel zum Faust?"’ Oskar 

Seidlin, Ohio State Univ. (15 min.) 

3. ‘The Wunderhorn and the Oldenburger Horn,’’ Bernhard Ulmer, 

Princeton Univ. (15 min.) 

II. Reports and Business. 
1. Reports of committees. 
2. Discussion of projects and plans for commemorating the Goethe 

Bicentennial. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Victor Lange, Cornell Univ. (1946-48); 
*Bernhard Blume (1948-49); Heinrich Meyer (1948-50); Harold S. Jantz (1949-51). 

Bibliography Committee: Ch., Phillip M. Palmer, Sr., Lehigh Univ.; Ada M. Klett; 
Heinz S. Bluhm; Heinrich Schneider. 

Committee for the Celebration of the Goethe Bicentennial: Hon. Ch., A. R. Hohlfeld; 
Ch., Carl F. Schreiber, Yale Univ.; Regional Chairmen: Ernst Jockers (East), Erich 
Funke (Midwest and South), F. H. Reinsch (Far West). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Detlev W. Schumann, Brown Univ.; Secretary, William J. 
Mulloy, Univ. of California (Los Angeles). 


Spanish III: Modern Spanish Literature. Chairman, S. N. TREviNo, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Secretary, W. H. SHOEMAKER, Univ. of Kansas. [Keystone Room] 


I. Papers and Discussion. 
1. ‘The Theme of Individual Personality in Fortunata y Jacinta,” 

Sherman H. Eoff, Washington Univ. (15 min.) 

2. ““Unamuno y Carlyle,” Carlos Claveria, Univ. of Pennsylvania. (15 
min.) 
3. “‘Nineteenth Century Theatrical Conditions in Spain: the Second 

Half-Century,” John K. Leslie, Northwestern Univ. (15 min.) 

Discussion led by W. H. Shoemaker, Univ. of Kansas; Antonio Sanchez 

Barbudo, Univ. of Wisconsin; Edith F. Helman, Simmons Coll. 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., N. B. Adams, Univ. of North Carolina 
(1945-48); Ada M. Coe (1946-48); Angel del Rfo (1946-48); W. H. Shoemaker 
(1947-49); John E. Englekirk (1947-49); José M. Arce (1948-50). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, S. N. Trevifio, Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, Sherman H. 
Eoff, Washington Univ. 
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THURSDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON 


Conference 10: The Bibliography of Prose Fiction. Discussion Leader, H. Biaix 

Rowse, Ohio State Univ. [Room 129} 
A meeting of the Bibliography Committee of Comparative Literature I. Attendance 
limited to twenty-five persons. 


Inter-American Bureau for Educational] Research. Chairman, BERTHOLD C. FRIEDL, 
Univ. of Miami. [Conference Room 7} 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council will meet for luncheon at 12:45, in Parlor A, to greet the new 
Officers and new Council members. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00-3:30 p.m. 


General Topics VII: Literature and Science. Chairman, Hyatt HOwE WAGGONER, 
Univ. of Kansas City; Secretary, GEORGE R. Potter, Univ. of California (Berke- 
ley). [Ballroom] 

I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: Science and the Literary Imagination. 

1. ‘The Situation in France,”” Harcourt Brown, Brown Univ. (20 min.) 

2. ‘‘The Situation in the United States,’’ Oscar Cargill, New York Univ. 
(20 min.) 

Discussion led by Malcolm Cowley. 

II. Business and Reports. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Harcourt Brown, Brown Univ. (1948-50); 
Harry H. Clark (1947—); Grant McColley (1945—); Allan H. Gilbert (1941-); Albert 
D. Menut (1947-48); Clarence H. Faust (1948-); *H. H. Waggoner (1949-). 

Bibliography Committee: Ch., Fred A. Dudley, State Coll. of Washington; Francis R. 
Johnson; H. H. Waggoner. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, George R. Potter, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Secre- 
tary, Albert D. Menut, Syracuse Univ. 


General Topics VIII: Bibliographical Evidence. Chairman, J. G. MCMANAWAy, Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Library; Secretary, FRANCIS R. JOHNSON, Stanford Univ. 
{Parlor 2] 
I. Papers and Discussion. 

1. ‘Some Problems of Editing a Renaissance Dramatic Text, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Plays of James Shirley,’’ A. H. Stevenson, J/linois 
Inst. of Technology. (20 min.) 

2. “Some Problems of Editing a Renaissance Non-Dramatic Text, with 
Special Reference to the Poems of Thomas Carew,’’ Rhodes Dunlap, 
Univ. of Iowa. (20 min.) 

Discussion of the first two papers, by R. C. Bald, F. T. Bowers, et al. 

3. ‘Mechanical Collation: an Interim Report” (with demonstration of 
the collating machine), Charlton Hinman, Johns Hopkins Univ. (10 min.) 

II. Business. 
Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Allen T. Hazen, Columbia Univ. (1948- 


50); F. T. Bowers (1946-48); William H. Bond (1947-49); *J. G. McManaway 
(1949-51). 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00-3:30 


1949 Officers: Chairman, Francis R. Johnson, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, Fredson T. 
Bowers, Univ. of Virginia. 

Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction. Chairman, ALBERT J. SALVAN, Brown Univ.; 
Secretary, JOHN ROBERT Moore, Indiana Univ. [Penn Top] 

I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: Realism. 

1. ‘‘The Definition of Realism,” Harry Levin, Harvard Univ. (20 min.) 
Discussion. 

2. ‘‘Realism and Symbolism in Conrad,”’ Robert W. Stallman, Univ. of 
Kansas. (20 min.) Discussion. 

II. Reports of Committees. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Roya! A. Gettmann, Univ. of Illinois 
(1948-); Justin O’Brien (1941—); Fred B. Millett (1942-); Eugéne Joliat (1945-). 

Bibliography Committee: Ch. and Ed., H. Blair Rouse, Ohio State Univ ; Ernest 
Bernbaum; J. H. D. Allen; Victor A. Elconin; John E. Englekirk; Hans Gottschalk; 
Alrik Gustafson; Richard M. Kain; Younghill Kang; John P. Kirby; Anthony J. 
Klancar; Manfred Kridl; Juan Lépez-Morillas; Irving Putter; Joseph Remenyi; 
Oskar Seidlin; Gleb Struve; Bruce Sutherland; Domenico Vittorini; René Wellek. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, John Robert Moore, Indiana Univ.; Secretary, Robert B. 
Heilman, Univ. of Washington. 

Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French and Franco-American Literary Relations. 
Chairman, Pau. M. Spur in, Univ. of Michigan; Acting Co-Chairman, TRUSTEN 
W. RussE.t, Emerson Coll. {Salle Moderne] 

I. Papers and Discussion. 

1. “Comparative Literature Studies in the Anglo-French Field Since 
1900: Results Achieved and Work To Be Done,’”’ Marcel Moraud, Rice 
Inst. (25 min.) Discussion. 

2. “Samuel Miller's Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century,”’ Gilbert 
Chinard, Princeton Univ. (25 min.) Discussion. 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Margaret Gilman, Bryn Mawr Coll. 
(1948-50); Donald F. Bond (1947-49); Charles I. Silin (1946-48); *Paul M. Spurlin 
(1949-51). 

Bibliography Committee: Ch., Joseph M. Carriére, Univ. of Virginia; Donald F. 
Bond; Joseph E. Tucker. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, Trusten W. Russell, Emerson Coll.; Co-Chairman, Arthur 
W. Secord, Univ. of Illinois. 

Comparative Literature VII: Franco-German Literary Relations. Chairman, HENRY 
H. H. Remak, Indiana Univ.; Acting Secretary, WOLFGANG PAULSEN, Smith 
Coll. [Keystone Room] 

I. Papers and Discussion. Topic: The Nineteenth Century. 

1. ‘‘Hegel’s Interpretation of the Neveu de Rameau,” Herbert Dieck- 
mann, Washington Univ. (15 min.) Discussion led by Hans Hainebach, 
Union Coll. 

2. “The French Romantic Poets’ Conception of Germany,” Jacques G. 
C. Le Clercq, Queens Coll. (15 min.) Discussion led by Maurice Chazin, 
Queens Coll. 

3. “The Nineteenth Century: a General Survey of Problems,”’ Henri M. 
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Peyre, Yale Univ. (15 min.) Discussion led by Sol Liptzin, City Coll. 
IT. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., Carl W. Hagge, Univ. of California (Los 
Angeles); S. O. Palleske (1947—-); W. P. Friederich (1948-); Henri M. Peyre (1948-); 
Fernand Vial (1948-). 

Bibliography Committee: Ch., Ralph P. Rosenberg, Yeshiva Coll.; Lawrence M. 
Price; Joseph M. Carriére; Kenneth N. Douglas; Flora E. Ross; Edwin H. Zeydel. 

1949 Officers: Chairman, B. Renée Lang, Wells Coll.; Secretary, Carl W. Hagge, 
University of California (Los Angeles). 

Note: The topic for the 1949 meeting will be ‘Goethe and France.” Proposals of 

papers should be made to Professor Remak. 

German I: Historical Grammar. Chairman, TayLor Starck, Harvard Univ.; Secre- 
tary, WiLL1aM G. Mou ton, Cornell Univ. [Georgian Room] 

I. Papers and Discussion. 

1. ‘Trends in Research since 1939, with Special Reference to Friedrich 
Mauer’s Nordgermanen und Alemannen,” Konstantin Reichardt, Yale 
Univ. (40 min.) Discussion. 

2. ‘““Objektive und subjektive Aktionsart bei Gustav Freytag,”’ Alfred P. 
Kehlenbeck, Univ. of Virginia. (20 min.) Discussion. 

II. Business. 

Advisory and Nominating Committee: Ch., W. F. Leopold, Northwestern Univ. 
(1948-50); E. H. Sehrt (1947-49); Alfred Senn (1946-48) ; *Taylor Starck (1949-51). 

1949 Officers: Chairman, F. W. Strothmann, Stanford University; Secretary, Carroll 
E. Reed, Univ. of Washington. 

Conference 11: Recent Critics of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Discussion Leader, JouN 

Pick, Marquette Univ. [Conference Room 7] 

Attendance limited to thirty-five persons. Members interested in participating should 
write at once to Professor Pick, who will grant requests for admission up to the limit 
of accommodations. 


THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE SOCIETY 
(Joint Meeting with General Topics VII) 
[Ballroom] 
3:30-5:00 P.M. 
Chairman, Professor PERCY WALDRON LONG, President of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America. 
I. Papers. 
1. ‘The Scholar and His Times.’”” By Watpo G. LELANnp, Director 
Emeritus of the American Council of Learned Societies. (35 min.) 
2. “‘A Prolegomenon to the Sciences.’’ By JOHN F. FULTON, Professor of 
Physiology at Yale University and President of the History of Science 
Society. (35 min.) 
II. Business. 

History of Science Society: John F. Fulton, President; E. H. Johnson, Vice Presi- 
dent; Victor F. Lenzen, Vice President; Marjorie Nicolson, Ch., Committee on Publica- 
tions; Alexander Pogo, Secretary-Treasurer; George Sarton, Editor of Isis. 
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